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CHAPTER 1. 

Varieties qj[ Edigious Thought among the Hindus. 


ToO Ofow ^yvoj 6 KOffiJLOS 5ii ryjs aotpias rbv Oe6tf. 


Thk European who first fought his way across the chap. 
passes leading to the north of India was Alex- — - 
and#r the Great, As early as the summer of 327 
B,c. his vetei'ans rested one whole month upon the 
banks of the Hydaspes. But although an oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded to the band of scientific 
Greeks, who joined his expedition, for investigat- 
ing the religions of the Panjiib and for studying 
the peculiar genius of the vanquished, the reports 
which they have left us on these questions are 
extremely meagre and uncritical. The honour of 
unlocking that mysterious treasure-house in which 
the literary wealth of India had been hoarded 
up from prehistoric ages was reserved for other 
conquerors. 

Nor, if Aristotle had himself attended his 
heroic pupil, is it likely that our knowledge of the 
primitive history of Hindustan would be materially 
augmented. Doubtless an experienced eye, like 
the Stageirite’s, would have noted with especial 
interest and intelligence the aspects of the physical 
world thus opened to the eager gaze of the Hel- 
lenes, The grandeur of the mountain-scenery, . 
culminating in the snow-crowned summits of the 
c. A. E. n. 1 
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Vaneties q/‘ Religious Thought 

Hindu-Kush, the richness of the foliage, the 
fertility of the soil, the mighty forests, the luxu- 
riant rivers, the prodigious size and the grotesque 
proportions of tlie animals and plants, would all in 
turn have furnished topics for reflection and com- 
parison to the mind of such a traveller. He 
Avould have probably assisted also in detennining 
the physiological characteristics of the native 
population, and while remarking, as did others, 
the dyed beard, the tunic of white linen, the orna- 
ments of gold and ivory, the timid air and almost 
feminine softness of the men, their passionate love 
of music, juggling and gymnastics, have ene.bled 
us to speak more definitely in reference to their 
moral elevation and the nature of their intellectual 
training. He might further have investigated 
more at length the contrasts which already marked 
the different orders of Hindu society, — such, for in- 
stance, as the distribution into castes, or the specific 
points of difference then observable between the 
courtly and accomplished ‘ Brachman,’ and the 
anchoret who mortified the flesh amid the silence 
and discomforts of the jungle. Nay, it is con- 
ceivable that a mind which mastered the whole 
compass of Hellenic wisdom, might have been 
able to anticipate some triumphs of the modern 
ethnologist ; he might have traced those common 
elements of thought and feeling, language and 
mythology, which, binding Greek and Persian 
and Hindu together, jfbinted backwards to the 
early dawn of civilisation and the cradle of the 
human family. 

Yet, high as were the expectations not unnatu- 
rally raised by Alexander’s expedition, one pecu- 
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liarity in the mental constitution of Hindus pre- 
vented both the ancients and ourselves from 
gaining any accurate knowledge of their aboriginal 
condition. *' Each as their literature is found to be 
in other products^ it has never given birth to 
formal histories'; and what is even more remark- 
able, the Hindu scholar is deficient in those very 
qualities which indicate the presence of historic 
consciousness. He gazes with a cold, if not con- 
temptuous, spirit on the vanities of sense and 
time, and therefore is disposed to treat all ques- 
tions of chronology with arrogant indifference. 
He lives, or rather dreams away liis lifetime, in 
the midst of intellectual problems, labouring hard 
to measure the immeasurable, to circumscribe the 
absolute. Compared with such recondite specu- 
lations, every incident of life is a mere ripple on 
the boundless ocean, as fleeting, as phenomenal. 
What now is, may, for aught he cares, have been 
a thousand times already, and may frequently 
come round afresh. The object of his interest is 
reunion with Divinity, a reabsorption of the finite 
soul into the primal source of being; and that 
destiny, according to the various creeds of Hindus- 
tan, implies obliviousness in reference to all earthly 


^ The only exception ia the Jtdja 
Taringlni, a quasi- historicjil .account 
of Kashmir ; and even this, accord- 
ing to Prof. Wilson {Asiatic Ite- 
scarckes, xv. r sq.), dates no higher 
than the xiith century after Christ. 
We arc elsewhere told by the same 
authority, that the ancient (Brah- 
tnamcal)recordsofIndiahavescarcely 
enalded ns to determine more than 
one important historical fact, viz. 


the identity of Chandragupta, one 
of the kings of Magadha, with tlie 
Sandracottiis, or Sandracoptus, of 
the Greek writers. The reign (»f the 
hitter monarch began about 312 
B. c. ; whereas if any credit were con- 
ceded to the list of dynasties pre- 
served in the Purarlas, this event 
wouhl have to be placed 1200 years 
earlier (Lassen, Induche AlterthuniJS^ 
kundcj r. 501, Bonn, 1847). 

1—2 


CHAP. 

I. 
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Vaneties of Religious Thought 

knowledge, and entire abstraction from all shadows 
and illusions of the past, f-- 

Now, whether it is exclusively owing to the 
operation of such feelings that the literary monu- 
ments of Hindustan are seldom found to be avail- 
able for historical purposes, I do not venture to 
determine. But this may be affirmed with cer- 
tainty, that if the annals of India were less blank 
and barren, modem Europe would have been far 
less bewildei’ed than it is % theories and counter- 
theories. Here, as in like cases, where the evidence 
is dim and fragmentary at the best, imagination is 
too often suffered to take wing, and even to &surp 
the throne of history. 

On one side we have seen a race of orientalists 
so dazzled by the brilliance of their own discoveries, 
so intoxicated by the novelty and beauty of the 
region into which they were the ffi’st to penetrate, 
that India is for them the fountain of all wisdom 
and the mother of all civilisation. Glowing with 
this fancy, they are anxious to persuade us that in 
ages long before the bh'th of Moses or Sesostris, a 
religious system which has since remained well-nigh 
immutable, was fabricated by the genius of some 
Hindu rislii on the banks of the Yniuun^, or in the 
plain of the Ganges ; and that thither we must go 
if we desire to find the master-key which can alone 
explain the mysteries of later systems, which 
alone can solve the problems of our spiritual 
nature, and give back to western states the un- 
corrupted form of Christianity’. 

* See, for instance, Holwell’s writer glories in the name of * ortho- 
Orighud Principles of the ancient dox Christian Deist’ (p. 91), and 
BraminSf &c. (Lond. 1779). This claims directaffinitywiththeHindus, 
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On the other side it has been vigorously con- chap. 
tended, for example in the school of Niebuhr b 
that the civilisation of India is both modern and 
derived— a thing of yesterday, if we compare it 
with the mental history of some other nations. 

The Hindus, when vanquished by the troops of 
Alexander, and described by Megasthenes, had 
(so these Avriters argue) recently emerged from 
utter barbarism ; they w'ere kinsmen of the ‘ black 
and savage Indians,’ whom we meet with in the 
pages of Herodotus ; while Sanskrit literature, for 
which the opposite school asserted an unfathom- 
able* antiquity, had borrowed all its choicer por- 
tions from Greek treatises imported by the Arabs 
in the middle ages. 

But truth, we now are justified in stating, was Trm utate 
equidistant from these two extreme positions. 

who 'from the earliest times have autiquity of Indian civilisation, which 
been an ornament to the creation/ h;is sprung up especially within the 
on the ground that both he and they last forty years [Niebulir wrote as 
are strict monotheists. He deems fur back as 1830 J, is, indeed, spread' 
the Brahmanical religion the first ing farther and gaining stability, 
and purest product of a supematinal I cannot decide upon it, and cannot 
revelation. Tlie Hindu scriptures, say what it is founded upon; ))ut 
he supposes, contain, *to a moral from the assurance of a very coin- 
certainty, the original doctrines and petent Englishman, I believe that 
tonns of restoration, delivered from people will soon come to the con- 
God himself, by tbe mouth of his viction, as some highly competent 
first-created Birmah, to inankiiid, person.s have already done, that all 
at his first creation in the form of tlic alleged knowledge of the In- 
man ’ (|). 71). According to Hoi* dians does not by any means belong 
wells theory, our blessed Lord was to the centuries of Moses and Sesos- 
a reappearance of ‘ Birmah,’ but the tris, to which it has been assigned, 
exact substance of His teaching can but that the greater part of their 
be no longer ascertained, owing to literature belongs to the middle 
grievous coiTuptions and disfigure- ages; that for the most part it is 
ments which it was made to undergo bojTowed from the Greek, through 
at the hands of the apostles and the medium of Arabic translations,* 
their followers. &c.: Lectures an AnewU History, 

^ ‘This opinion concerning the i. 138. 
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CHAP. 'W^hen the first intoxication of the orientalist was 

over ; when the monuments of ancient India were 

decjrphered by a race of scholars more sagacious 
than a Holwell and less credulous than a Voltaire; 
when fresh materials had been disinterred in 
various quarters, and a flood of light had broken 
unexpectedly into tliis field of literature from 
China and Nepil on one side, and Ceylon upon 
the other; random guesses were exchanged for 
logical deductions, and philosophizing tamed or 
baffled by the stubborn strength of facts. It was 
now obvious, that if Hindus were not historians 
their religion had a history ; that this religion^ far 
from being uniform and stationary in its character, 
had undergone a series of important changes, not 
to say of revolutions; that instead of being a 
spontaneous product of the soil of Hindustan, and 
therefore unconnected in its growth with other 
ancient systems, the original Hinduism bore in 
every feature the most legible indications of a 
northern parentage, and indications which connect 
the elements of its mythology, as well as of its 
speech, with other sections of the ‘ Indo-European’ 
family. 

The phases of religious thought which the im- 
mediate object of the present work has made it 
necessary for me to examine, are reducible under 
three descriptions : 

1. Vedaism, or the Vaidic religion. 

2. Brahmanism. 

3. Schools of Hindu philosophy, including 

Buddhism. 



mnong the Hindus. 


^ I. Vklaism. 


cuAr. 

I. 


It is now almost universally admitted that to 
ascertain the basis of Hindu civilisation, or ratber, 
to become acquainted with the earliest utterances 
of the Hindu religion, we must have recourse 
directly to the class of sacred books entitled Vedas*. 
Here I take my stand, and without entering very 
far into particulars either as to the theology which 
they contain, or the precise date of their composi- 
tion, I shall try to give the reader such a general 
view of both as for the present purpose will be 
fouhd sufficiently approximate. 

Two remarks are necessaiy at the outset. 
jPVrst, I shall exclude from this inquiry all refer- 
ence to the aboriginal {i. e. non- Aryan) tribes of 
India. The Vedas have been ever the possession 
of one dominant race*,— a race which, having 


^ Sec? Colubrooke’s Essay Ow ihe 
Tcdaa, or Sacred Writhajs of the 
Hindus, first publislied in the xi smile 
Researches, Viii. 3 7 7 — 497 - 'I’hey 
are four in niiinher, and are denomi- 
nated the Rig-Vdda, the Yajnr- 
Veda, the Sdnia-V^ia, and the 
Atharva-Veda. The Sanskrit text 
of the Ilig- V6da is being edited by 
Prof. Max M.iiller : it has also been 
transited in part by Prof. Wilson, 
and entirely by M. Ijanglols. The 
White Yajur-V^da is edited, with a 
translation, by Prof. Weljer of Ber- 
lin. The Sama- V<$da is edited, witl) 
a t ranslation, first by Mr Stevenson, 
and secondly by Prof. Benfey of 
G iittiiigen. The fourth < 5 da, thougli 
sonic of its materials are more recent, 
is regarded by the Hindus themselves 
as of co-ordinate authority. It has 
just been edited by Prof. Roth and 


Mr Whitney. Supplementary works 
in illustration of the texts of the 
Vedas have also been published. 
Especially valuable is the Nirukta, 
an original glossary and conimentaiy 
which has been also edited by Prof, 
R-oth: Gottingen, 1852. 

^ On the origin of the Hindus and 
their gradual occupation of India, 
sec Lassen, Jnd. Alteiih, i. 51 1 sq. 
They distinguished themselves from 
other ancient tribtjs by the name 
A'rya=: ‘noble,’ ‘well-born,^ a <lesig- 
nation origijially belonging also to the 
Medes (’'Aptot, Herod, vii. 62), and 
afterwards preserved in the district 
Ariana, and in the modern Ari and 
Arikh, applied by the Annenians to 
the natives of Media. See further 
illustrations in Lassen, I. 6 sq., and. 
I)r Donaldson’s New Craiylus, pp. 
118, 119, 2nd ed. The former of 
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crossed the Indian Alps at some remote period, 
was gradually diffused into the Panjdb, and ulti- 
mately over a large portion of the whole Penin- 
sula. Who and what w'as the ‘ barbarian ’ (ml^ch- 
chha) they drove out before them; who and what 
the abject serf, or Sddra, they had forcibly converted 
to their own religion, are extraneous questions, 
interesting in themselves but not admissible witliin 
the limits of the present survey*. 

Secondly, I ought to mention that in forming 
an estimate of the V6das, my materials have been 
gathered fi’om the oldest portion of those treatises, 
the Vedas proper, and not from Bn1,hmanas Und 
Upanishads, in which the Vaidic doctrines are 
idealised and systematically developed by later 
hands*. For although many of these productions 
are said to breathe the spirit of the V<5das, and 
although some of them may fairly claim, on philo- 
logical and other grounds, a very high antiquity, 
it is impossible with our present knowledge to 


these authorities asserts (p, 511) 
that we find no traces of their fo- 
reign extraction in the jmcieiit lite- 
rature of the Hindus themselves; 
but he is here not quite accurate, 
as Weber pointed out in his In- 
dMie Studi&rif atos Heft, 1850, 
p . 16$. 

^ See Appendix I. at the end of 
thi.s Part. 

® Tliesc treatises are (1) the Brdh- 
raanas, commentaries partly liturgical 
and partly theological in their cha- 
racter, containing, it would seem, a 
full development of the Brahmanl- 
cal system, and (i) the Upanishads, 
a kind of supplement to other 
sacred books. Speaking generally, 
each V^da may be said to consist of 


two paits, the Mantras, or prayei-s, 
and the Brilimanas, or precepts: 
Colebrooke, as above, pi>. 387, 388 
(cf. also Des Vedas, par M. J. B. 
Baint'Hilaire, pp. 10, ii, Paris, 
1854). All the Brfihmanas are be- 
lieved in point of time to lie between 
the V^das on the one side, and the 
hei'oic poems on the other; and Pro- 
fessor Wilson, arguing from internal 
evidence, seems to have made it not 
improbable that one of the number, 
the Aitar^yaBi^hmada (which, how- 
ever, is not, he maintains, an inte- 
gral part of the Big-'V^da) was 
written as far back as the sixth cen- 
tury before the Christian era; see 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, xni, 
105. 
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determine their exact position in reference to tlie 
sacred texts which they interpret. 

Of the documents which Hindus have always ne chief 
held in special veneration, the Rig-V6da is the’v^^{*^‘' 
first and foremost. It contains as many as 1017 
‘ mantras,’ i. e. canticles and prayers. These, with 
slight exceptions, are religious in their character. 

About one half of them are found to be addressed 
either to Indra, the god of light', or Agni, the god 
of fire ^ ; who therefore occupy the foremost place 
in the mytliology of the V6das. The next divinity 
to which a certain prominence appears to be awarded 
is Varuna, the god of water; but none of these can 
be distinguished absolutely from a multitude of 
other gods, which either act as representatives of 
the chief divinities, and so are Indra, Agni and 
Varuiia with different names, or else appear as 
deifications of some single aspect in the powers 
and processes of nature. Trinity or triad there is 
none®. Much less can we observe among the ancient 


^ Indra, the Hindu Jupiter, is not 
unfrequently styled ^lord of heaven,’ 
(divaspati-dieapiter). The name 
‘Indra' is itself of doubtful origin, 
meaning either (i) ‘blue,’ (an epithet 
of the finxnvinent), or (2) ‘ the illu- 
minator,* or (3) ‘the giver of rain:’ 
Wuttke, Gesch. des Ilcldenthums, 
II. 242, Breslau, 1853. attri- 

butes, though for the m<»st part tcni- 
ble in their manifestation, are essen- 
tially creaMve or proditctive, and 
sometimes absolutely beneficent; as 
when he is said to chase away evil 
clouds, or send re- 
'^fif^hing showera upon the earth, in 
spite of tlie malevolence of Vritra or 
Ahi, the demon who withholds them. 

^ The Agni (= Ignis) of the Vedas 


is not so much the go<l presiding 
over the element of fire, as the ele- 
ment of fire itself, considered partly 
as the vlviiyii\g principle of vege- 
tation, and partly as a destructwe 
aijend, ‘Agni est die dem Tiidrii gc- 
gcniiberstehenrleNaturmacht ; Indra 
erzeugt das Lebon, Agni verzehrt 
es.’ Wuttke, Ibid, p. 241 ; of. how- 
ever, Prof. Wilson, RUj-YHcif Voli, 
‘Introd.* p. xxvii. 

^ Those WTiters who labour to 
establish that the Hindus have wor- 
shippfjd a triad of divinities from the 
very earliest period, ^ve the seconder 
third place in itto Varuila (0f/)ar6s); 
Wuttke, p-243. He is, in their 
view, the prcsei’vin^ and dlrcdimj a- 
gent of the Vaidic system, the sphere 
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hymns of India a complete and systematic tlieogony . 

The Vaidic gods are for the most part isolated 

beings, shadowy and impersonal energies, as multi- 
form in character and manifestation as the elements 
with which they are connected, not to say identi- 
fied. The earliest grouping of them into a system 
must be dated from the subsequent period', when 
the image of one, holy, personal Creator being 
broken more and more, and fading more and more 
completely from the Hindu mind, it was attempted 
to regain the thought of unity, which man was 
sadly conscious ho had lost, by calling to his aid 
the light of metaphysics and the . generalisations 
of natural philosophy. 

Urnfartk The doctriue of one gi’eat First-Cause was not 
miitij ivas indeed, as we shall see hereafter, absolutely banished 
rttamcd. heart of bards and rishis; yet their extant 

hymns should satisfy the most incredulous that the 
^ idea of God as one, supreme, and spiritual, never 
formed a prominent article in the early creeds of 
India. It retired far-off into the background. It 
seldom operated as a principle of life. It was the 
feeble and expiring echo of an older and a purer 
revelation ; and even where it shewed its power at 
aU, where Indra for the moment vras absorbed 
completely by some brighter and more spiritual 
being, the God of whom .such visions preached was 
not a thinking, willing, loving Spirit, personal and 


of his operation lying between those 
of Indra and Agni. It deserves to 
ho ruj-thcr noted, that aKS far back as 
Ui'* V^das, sexual dt.stiiictions were 
attributed to the gods. Each of the 
tiueo leading divinities is attended by 
a wife, who reflects hia own specuU 


energy : — Indranl, V anmiCut, Agn^yi. 

^ ^In der V^idisclion Gdtterlehre 
findot sich kein System, obwohl In- 
dra schon dor maebtigste der Gdtter 
iat Lassen, t. 768. He then sketches 
the oldest systematic representations 
as w'e find them in tlie Niruka. 
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self-conscious, ruling over nature as His work and chap. 

as the Father of the spirits of all flesh, but rather 

a great That*, a neuter abstract, separable from 
the world of matter in idea, but not in essence ; 
spiritualised indeed, but spiritualised, ennobled, 
deifled by the poetic faculty of the worshipper. He 
was a nature-god, and not the God of nature. 

I. Accordingly if we proceed to analyse the 
psychological peculiarities, wliich tended to projcct^a<j</i«'«?»; 
that early creed of the Hindu, the point W'hich 
strikes us most is the profound devotion he had 
always paid to natural phenomena. This tendency 
he ftianifested in common with all nations of remote 
antiquity; for though we cannot trace the A'ryan 
backwards to his haunts in central Asia, nor speak 
positively of the effect produced upon him by the 
savage scenery of those regions he had traversed 
in the course of his migrations, it is certain that on 
crossing the Hindu Alps he bowed at once in ado- 
ration of the new and beauteous world to which he 
was transplanted. The eaidhly bias of the .spirit had 
received fresh impulses ; the witcheiy exercised upon 
the senses was entire and irresistible. How potent 
were such impulses, how absolute such fascination 
in the other tribes of western Asia, may be gathered 
from the noble protest of the patiiarch : ‘ If I be- 
held the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
id -brightness, and my heart hath been secretly 

^ TLc Siiiipkrit word (Tad) is iitc- of tin* elements, explain a of Agni 
rally Thai. And the same itiea was (fire), u of Viinina (water), and m 
in all proljability expressed l>y the of Marat (wind) : hut the true ctymo- 
ia3»stic monosyllable Om (auin), by logy of the word appears to be sug- 
which the hymns of the V^las were gested by the old Persian 'avam’ 
uniformly prefaced. Some writers, (- -aum), moaning ‘That:’ SGoLasseii, 
referring the three letters to a triad i. 775, n. 3. 
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CHAP, enticed, or my moutli hath kissed my hand ; this 

also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge; 

for I should have denied the God that is above’ 
(Job xxxi, 26 — 28). ' And like the patriarch in 
, sensibility, though not in fear and reverence, were 
! the authors of the sacred books of Hindustan. Tlie 
1 ‘golden-handed’ sun, dispensing as the lord of 
I heaven his gifts of radiance and fertility; the starry 
i firmament, inspiring awe and deepening wonder ; 
the freshness of the morning and the calm of even- 
ing twilight, whispering in man’s heart of super- 
natural genii ; season following season, and one 
element commingling with another ; the scorching 
wind, the lightnings flashing forth in majesty 
and armed with speedy vengeance, rain and dew 
and drought, — these all excited in their turn the 
sentiments of pain or pleasure, joy or sadness, con- 
fidence or apprehension. All were felt to indicate 
the presence of invisible powers, at peace or else 
at enmity with man, and therefore recognised as 
objects worthy of his prayers ’. Such veneration of 
the elements may not indeed have consciously 
involved the worshipper at first in a denial of God’s 
sovereignty. He may have read in them the tokens, 
symbols, agents of a spiritual Intelligence. The 
hamony of natural laws, the wondrous and majes- 
tic revolution of the stars and planets, most of all 
the glorious element of light from which the Aryan 
borrowed the generic name* of his divinities, may 

^ 'Ifc is the peculiar character of Schlegel, PhU. of Hist. p. 154, Lond. 
the Indian mythology to combine a 1847. 
gigantic wildness of phantasy, and a ® D< 5 va, nom. d^yas (- deus^ 
boimdiessenthusiasmfor nature, with Goth, tius, A. S. tm) is derived from 
a deep mystical import, and a pro- the Sansk.rfejra,* luminous,’ 'resplen- 
found philosophic sense.* F. von dent’ (cf. divo) an etymology 
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have, at least to elevated minds, suggested other 

and far higher spheres, of which the present world 

is only a distorted copy and a feeble adumbration. 

Yet ere long a change came over men’s ideas; the *'4 complete 
golden thread was broken which connected ‘the meni. 
invisible things of God,’ His power, His righteous- 
i ness. His personality, His fatherhood, with objects 
Ithat solicit and bewitch the senses. Popular imagi- 
nation ultimately believed its own allegories, and 
not only so, but construed them according to the 
letter. The mythe became an object not of fancy 
but of faith ; and the relations of natural and 
supernatural being thus inverted and obscured, the 
law was substituted for the Legislator, and the 
Giver hidden from men’s eyes by the effulgence 
and the multiplicity of His gifts. 

In other words, the VMas, taken as a whole, 
reveal to us an aspect of religious feeling, always bor- 
dering upon pantheism, often passing quite across 
the border. Wheresoever in the world around him 
the Hindu observed extraordinary manifestations 


which of itself suggests the leading 
feature of Hindu polytheism. Light, 
accordingly, became the aptest sym- 
bol of the Divine Being. Thus the 
(jihjaMy or holiest verse of the Vddas, 
is addressed to the sun-god, and con- 
tains the following passage among 
others: 'Let us meditate on the 
a«iorab!e light of the divine sun (Sji- 
vitri) : may it guide our intellects. 
Desirous of food, we solicit the gift 
of the splendid sun (Savitri), who 
should be studiously worshippetl. 
Venerable men, guided by the under- 
standing, salute the divine sun (Sa- 
vitri) with oblations and praise.' 

JtesearcheSf viii. 400: cf. 
Wuttke, n. 260—162, where other 


evidence is adduced to shew that tlie 
sun was at first regarded as an image 
in the visible world of what the 
supreme Essence is in the world in- 
visible. ‘ Perhaps, ’ says Bitter {Jlid, 
of A ncient Philosophy y i, 92, Oxf. 
1838), 'there is nothing more in- 
structive in Imlian archajology than 
(so to express ourselves) the trans- 
parency of their mythology, which 
permits us to perceive how', with a 
general sense of the divine, the co- 
existence of a special recognition 
thereof in the separate pheiiomona 
of nature was possible, and how out 
of the coiicoptioii of the one (rod, a 
belief in a plurality of gods could 
arise.* 
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of tlie brilliant or the beautiful, the barren or 
prolific, the sombre or the terrible; wherever the 
action of the elements was such as to produce 
extraordinary efiects upon himself, his children, or 
his property, he betrayed the consciousness of his 
dependence by some special act of homage. He 
acknowledged in such powers the presence of divi- 
nity ; he allied the influence which affected him or 
his a deva {‘deus’) ; it was pregnant for the time 
with a divine or diabolic efficacy, and therefore it 
became a fitting object of desii’e or dread, of adora- 
tion or of deprecation, according to the aspects it 
assumed in reference to the Avorshipper. Hdnce, 
also, e\"cry province of creation Avas soon peopled 
by spiritual energies, all varying in their character 
with human hopes and fears, Avith human interests 
and passions. Nay, so far Avas the Hindu impelled 
in this direction that he deified the sacrifice itself*, 
from Avhich he hoped to profit; he worshipped his 
own offering, he Avorshipped the solemn form of 
Avords by which his offering Avas accompanied. 

But although these objects had been each in- 
vested by imagination Avith a kind of personality, 
the devas of the Hindu populace, throughout the 
Vaidic period, were little more than formless powers 
and colourless abstractions. Human properties, it 
is true, were frequently ascribed to them ; it was 

1 For example, the hymns com- quo ta divine pindence nous accorde 
pnsiiig one whole section of the Rig- la part de richesses (qiie nous d(^si- 
V^da are addressed to Soma, the rons) ! Combats pour nous; per- 
milky juice of the moon-plant (ascle- sonne ne pent lutter centre toi. Tii 
pias acida), which the worshipper es le maltre de la force, et rbgnes 
had learnt to deify. Thus, in Lang- sur les deux partis : donne-nous la 
iois’s translation (Tome i. p. 174) sup^Srioritd dans la bataille.’ This 
tl»e following is tlic hist petition of deification of the Soma is still more 
such a prayer: ^Hicu fort^ d Soma^ prominent in the Sftma-Vdda. 
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believed that even, gods are ultimately mortal, and 
can only purchase an exemption from the common 
lot by drinking of the potent avirita\ the draught 
of immortality; yet how vague was the impression 
made by this or that particular god we gather from 
the fact that the same element is connected at dif- 
ferent times with different divinities; the names 
are interchanged, the powers confounded with each 
other; and thus, owing to the want of individuality, ■ 
the veneration of the ancient gods grew obsolete ; 
their memoiy vanished with the phases of society 
from which they had emerged, or with the momen- 
tary pushings of religious sentiment in some pecu- 
liar locality. Even Indi’a, occupying as he did the 
foremost place among the group of Vaidic gods, 
and wielding powers, as it would seem, identical 
with those of the Supremo Being, is, nevertheless, 
presented in the Rig-Veda as the offspring of 
Aditi®, the mother of the universe; the dignities 
with which he is invested are equally ascribed to 
Agni, Budra, and the rest; while, in the next period 
of Hindu mythology, the same Indra is depressed 
into a deity of the second order; his heaven (or 
‘ swarga’) is only fourth in rank among the bright 
localities, entitled superhuman, and even his throne 
itself is rendered insecure. He has to tremble at 
the prospect of still further humiliation, if, perad- 
venturc, some daring mortal shall complete the 
horse-sacrifice, or qualify himself for ruling in the 
place of Indra by extraordinary acts of penance. 
Such are the indefinite forms and such the vaiying 

^ As early as the Rig-ViSda, the the liquor which coininuTiicates im- 
Souia sacrifice is called amritu (=*im- mortality (Ibid. p. 1 73). 
mortar); and in a secondary sense ^ Langlois^iL 238; cf. iiT.43,492, 
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aspects of Hindu polytheism at the early stage of 
its development. 

2 . But if the V4das thus abound with indicar 
tions that the worshipper in ancient times was 
gifted only with a superficial consciousness of one 
Almighty God, and if the texture of his hymns 
and prayers were such as to obscure that conscious- 
ness still further by interposing an innumerable 
crowd of fresh divinities, we are prepared to find 
a corresponding deterioration in his moral and reli- 
gious sentiments. And such is really the case. The 
physical attributes of God and of superior genii 
are confessed and venerated; but the traces of 
belief in His moral government are only few and 
indistinct ‘. The worshipper, for instance, moved by 
some good fortune has prepared his eucharistic 
oftering, the oiled butter or the juices of a sacred 
plant ; he bends in supplication ; he invites his 
favourite god to come and taste of his abundance. 
Winds and fii’e and sunlight, these are all profusely 
welcomed to the banquet ; but the God of nature. 
He who framed the world and reigns supreme above 
the elements, appears to have been utterly over- 
looked; He has no part in the oblation, except, 
perhaps, allusion to Him be intended in that solemn 
njuttering (Om), by which the ceremony is pre- 
ceded. Or, again, the worshipper is overwhelmed 
by sorrow and perplexity; his hopes are blasted or 
his fortune wrecked, and with the spirit of a famished 
menial he determines to apply for aid and compen- 
sation to some fresh divinity. His voice, which 
quivers with emotion, has at length found utter- 

* S'ie Saint- Hilaire, Da Fccfojj, pp. 172, 175, who corroborates this 
inference. 
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ance in a passionate prayer; yet what that prayer chap. 

in almost every case solicits is exemption from the ^ — 

physical ills of life, a fuller and more sparkling 
cup of temporal prosperity. Large and healthy 
families, cows and horses, fertile pastures, boun- 
teous harvests, victory over public and domestic 
foes, are found to be the leading, not to say the 
solitary topics in the supplications of the VMas. 

We shall look in vain for penitential psalms, or 
hymns commemorating the descent of spiritual 
benefits. 

This want of moral sensibility, this slowness to i»pw/eet 
admft the presence and malignity of moral evd, Zns of dn 
and the holiness of Him with whom we have to do, 
is not by any means peculiar to the creed of Hin- 
dustan. If prayers suggested in the V6das differed 
in some points from those of the adjacent coun- 
tries, all such differences were only matters of 
degree. If Persia, for example, soon discovered 
that the greatest struggles which affect humanity 
are not the struggles of the sun and clouds, the 
waters and the winds, but struggles raging in the 
breast of living men between the elements of light 
and darkness, and the powers of good and evil, it 
is notwithstanding an indisputable fact that even 
in the brighter spots of ancient heathendom the 
supplications offered to the gods ai'e nearly always 
prompted by the wish for temporal prosperity'. 

^ ' Thoy are aupplicated to confer Si/steme der heidnischen Volker des 
tertiporal blessings upon the worship* Onen/«, Berlin, 1836, ‘ .Einleitung,’ 
per, riches, life, posterity ; the short- p. xii, has poiiited out tlie strong 
sighted vanities of human <lesire, contrast in this particular between 
which constituted the sura of hea- the worship of the heathen and the 
then prayer in all heathen countries/ Christian; and indeed of all the ex- 
Prof. Wilson, Lectures, pp. 9, 10, tant heathen prayers a very small 
Oxf. 1840. Jitulu*, Die Religions- fraction only arc offered in the hope 

C. A. E. II. 2 
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Exceptions there would doubtless be, since the 
conviction of man’s moral bondage is inseparable 
from himself, and cannot be obliterated in the 
lowest depths of sensuality. Accordingly we may 
discover here and there examples bearing witness to 
the glimmerings of such consciousness as far back 
as the earlie.st prayers of the Vedas. ‘0 Varuiia, 
by our invocations, by our sacrifices, by our holo- 
causts, w'e desire to turn away thine anger. Come, 
thou giver of life; relieve us, prudent king, from 
our offences*.’ ^ Soma [the personified libation] has 
declared to me that in the waters are all medicines 
\or, medicinal plants]. Agni works the happiness 
of all : the waters cure all e\uls. Salutary waters, 
guard my body from disease [or, perfect all 
medicines for the good of my body], that I may 
long behold the sun. Purifying waters, cleanse 
away from me whatever is impure or criminal, 
every evil I have done by violence, by impreca- 
tions, by injustice*.’ It should also be remembered 
that the same conviction of impurity miglit not 
unfrequently suggest the offering of material sacri- 
fice, to which allusion has been made above. Of 
human* victims no example is preserved in any 


of calling down moral or Huiritual 
benefits. An example of the latter 
may be seen in Oreiizer".s ^ynihoUky 
rv. 629, Leipzig, 184-2. 

^ 0(1. Langlois, i, 41. 

In a subs(?({nont hymn {Jhkl. r. 79) 
there are also allusions to moral tur^ 
pitude; but the last verse is diffiv 
rcntly rendered l>y Sfiint- Hilaire 
(i>e 5 p. 56). I am very glad 

to find myselt ag.ain .supported in the 
view hero taken of the }>y the 

high authority of Pr<(f. Wilson, who, 
after mentioning some other pecn- 


liarities, r('ma.rks : ^ There is litth) 
dom:wid for moral benefactions, al- 
though, ill some few instances, hatred 
of untruth and abhorrence of sin 
are (.expressed ; a hope is uttered that 
the latter may be repented of or 
expiated ; and the gods are in one 
hymn solicited to extricate tlie wor- 
shipper from sin of every kind.’ * In- 
trod. ’ to his translation of the IHfj- 
Vi'da., I. p. XX vi, 

® Riff-V^da, ed. Langlois, i. 38^ 
and, as repeated, iv. 143, 

® They can, however, be plainly 
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of the V(5das; nor in that early age did man iso fre- 
quently evince his consciousness of imperfection by 
inordinate displays of animal sacrifices'. What the 
Hindu mainly offered was clarified butter poured 
upon the fire, or else the fermenting juice of the 
soma-plant®, which he presented in ladles to tire 
deity whom he invoked. In this, which may at 
first have been commended to him by its potent 
and exhilarating properties, he afterwards beheld 
an emblem of the vital sap whereby the universe 
itself is made productive ; but in bringing such 
oblation he was actuated chiefly by the hope of 
gratilVing the animal wants of his divinity, not by 
the idea of deepening his own sense of guilt, or 
compensating for his own demerit. Still, as we 
have seen, he was at times oppressed by a misgiv- 
ing that the gods were hostile to liim ; that the 
Rakshasas (or evil spirits) interfered to vitiate his 
offerings, and that Yama, the sovereign of the dead, 
was planning his destruction. He grew anxious 
therefore to disann their vengeance, and to replace 
himself if possible upon the moral elevation which 
he felt that he had forfeited. Iniquity had left 
its deadly poison in the spirit of the sinner; yet 
through lack of some unerring guidance he could 
only dream about the cause of his disorder, and 
could only guess at the appropriate remedy. 


traced as far back as the Aitareya 
Br^hmana! see Prof. Wilson’s paper 
in the Jour, of ike Asi(U. Soc. xiii. 105. 

^ There, is allusion, however, in the 
llig-V( 5 da, as well as in the Yajiir- 
Vdda, to the sacrifice of a horse 
{‘aswam^dha ’), which afterwards 
obtained a new importance in the 
Hindu worship. Still as offered in 


the Eig-V^da, its object is simply 
to Require additional wealth and 
prosperity, not as in the PurArias 
and in Southey’s Cune of Kehwna, 
to assist in detlironing Indi-a and 
exalting the sacrificer to his place : 
see Wilson’s Vol. Ii. 'In- 

trod.’ pp, xii. sq. 

^ AVuttke, IT. 344 sq. 

2—2 
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cHAi’. 3. If we now pass forward from this sketch 
— of early Hindu worship to the questions touching 
antiquity of the V6das, it must be conceded 
i'edca. q£ arguments adduced by Indian 

scholars will hardly stand the test of rigorous criti- 
cism, Sir William Jones' endeavoured, for exam- 
ple, to fix the precise date of the Yajur-Veda by 
calculating backwards through the lives of two and 
forty sages by whom the document is said to have 
been handed down to us. But the point of depar- 
ture in this calculation is the age of Parasara, 
which in its turn depends upon the accuracy of 
astronomical observations. By the aid of such a 
process, J ones had placed the composition of the 
Yajur-Veda as far back as 1580 b.c. Colebrooke, 
in like manner, having satisfied himself that a 
Vaidic calendar which he examined ought to be 
, referred to the 14th century b.c., obtained a very 
similar conclusion. But it seems that this great 
scholar subsequently staggered under the enormous 
difficulties of the problem, and was finally disposed 
to treat his chronological statements as precarious 
and conjectural*. The same opinion must be 
formed of other calculations resting on the as- 
tronomical works of India; nor can vague dis- 
closures of the Kashmir chronicle be entitled to a 
higher place®. Converging as they do, however, 

^ See the Prefiice to hia transla- satiafied with Davis’s treatise on the 
tion of the Laws of Manu. astronomy of the Hindus (Researches 

* Cf. Saint- Hilaire, Res YHas, into the Physkal History of hfanhind, 

p. 140. Prof. Wilson, in like man- iv. 102), attaohea great importance 
ner, Rig-Vkla, *Tntrod.’ Vol. i. p. to the agreement of the results ob- 
xlviii. observes that in proposing tained by these different modes of 
dates on this subject, nothing more computation. He is, accordingly 
than conjecture is intended. prepared to place the Great War, 

* Prichard, who appears to be which separates the historic from 
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these various testimonies must be held to have cha.i>. 
created a presumption in favour of the early dating 
of the V6das, and such presumption is again sup- 
ported if we estimate the woirii of the internal 
evidence. 

(i) The language of the Vedas, when com- An/ument 
pared with later writings of the Indo-A'iyan race, eharmkr 
is characterised by a profusion of archaisms. The 
grammatical forms are less developed, the diction far 
more rustic, and the style more rugged, primitive 
and elliptical. To use the illustration of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, the Sanskrit of the VMas differed 
from* the Sanskrit of the classic age, as did the 
Latin of the age of Numa from the Latin of the 
age of Cicero. Or in other words, if we might 
reason from one member of the family of nations 
to a second, the peculiarities of the Veda-dialect 
imply an interval as wide as that which parts the 
Enghsh of the venerable Caedmon from the Eng- 
lish of the Caroline divines. Those scholars who 
devote particular attention to the study of the 
VMas, have moreover noticed great diversities in 
the language of the several volumes', implying 
that as the hymns which they contain were gra- 
dually indited, the language of the Aryan tribes 
had passed through several stages of development; 
while on comparing the ‘Mantras,’ or V4das 
proper, with the Brahmauias, which were intended 
for their illustration, the existence of fresh inter- 
vals between the composition of the text and com- 
mentaries is thoroughly ascertained. 

the pre-historic period of Indian anti- ^ Saint- Hilaire, p. 1 5 2, whoappeals 
quitiea, in the 14th century before to the authority of Roth, Benfey 
the Christian era. Ibid. p. 104. and Weber. 
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(2) But other proofs, more generally appreci- 

able,, and to certain minds more cogent and conclu- 

sive, are derived from the peculiar pictures there 
pkttnvf presented of Hindu society. As the Vaidic hymns 
tociay. virere, notwithstanding the extravagant claims ad- 
vanced in their behalf, composed at various times 
by difierent poets, and only strung together in the 
time of the half-mythical Vy^a (‘the Arranger’), 
they reflect the life and feelings of the Aryan 
under very different circumstances. At first we 
see a man of patriarchal simplicity, a hunter or a 
cowherd. His ideas are circumscribed witliin the 
narrow limits of his clan, the chief of whiclg sur- 
rounded by a multitude of cattle, is the father and 
perhaps the piiest of all his followers. In some 
points these primitive chieftains are not much unlike 
the petty kings of the Homeric age'; but apter 
parallels are found in Hebrew patriarchs, or in mo- 
dern Arabs of the desert. According to this ver- 
sion of his life, the Aryan colonist was originally 
nomadic in his habits: he was led from plain to 
plain, or from one lofty plateau to another in 
quest of milder skies and richer pasturage. At 
length, indeed, a mighty change comes ov^er his 
ideas : the shepherd is transformed into a warrior, 
and we see him on the other side of the great 
alpine frontier, permanently settled in the north 
of Hindustan, Yet even there no manifest traces 
are discerned of a political or religious organi- 
sation : we look in vain for cities, temples, images 
and the like. One section of the colonists appear 
to be engaged in agriculture: groups of them 
have been collected and arranged in villages: 

1 Cf. Langlois, 'Introduction,’ p. x. 
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they are planting, sowing, building; on the one chap. 

side anxious to propitiate the ungenial powers of 

nature, on the other actively engaged in warring 
with the dark-complexioned ‘ Dasyus,’ or, in differ- 
ent w'ords, expelling the old tenants of the .soil*. 

But, rude and simide though ho be, the A!ryan 
of the V eda is no savage. He begins to manifest 
liis aptitude for intellectual culture’ : he is earnest, 
thoughtful, enterjirising ; he learns to speak of 
ships and commerce: he is not entirely ignorant 
of a,stronomical science. A worker in the precious 
metals, and a manufacturer of musical instruments, 
he liRs already given proofs of his ]?ei’oeption both 
of the conveniences and the amenities of .social life. 

He has moreover learned in some dcgi’ce the 
power, the richness and the flexibility of Ids native 
language, and from time to time thei’c rises up a 
bard, or rishi, whose poetic genius gives expression 
to the varied feelings that arc working in the 
bimst of the community. This rishi is the oracle 
of his village : in the songs and jn-ayers which he 
composes lie the elements of common worship, and 
the germs of that far mightier sy.stcn\, which on 
its development is de.stined to unite all Indo- 

^ We oeeMsioiiiil glimpses ef lion to som»> of the points hero speoi- 
Uiis cojit.ftst in tin- hyonns of tlio fied; Vnit iio seoniH to ovonstate his 
VetJas; f .fj. liifj-Ycda Sankitu, i. ca.se Avhen he adds Vol. 

*37^ Wil>i(.)n, — a pa-swige IT. p. xvii.) ^Tlieso particulars, al- 

which also proves that the invaders though they an? only briefly and 
thought thoniselves the oliauipioiis inciiloiit-dly thrown out, chiefly h}'^ 
of true religion: ^Discriminate,’ is way of comparison, or illustration, 
the prayer to Indrii, 4>etwceii the render it indisputahlo, that the lliri- 
atryaa and tlioy [< tlicrn] that are dus of the Yaidik ora even had 
.Dasyu.s [? unhelievei'a] : restraining attained to an advanced .stage of 
those who perform no religious rites, civilisation, little if at all differing 
compel them to submit to the per- from that in wdiich they were found 
former of sacrifices.’ by the Greeks at Alexander’s iuva- 

® Prof. Wilson has drawn atten- sion.’ 
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CHAP. Atyan tribes together, and diffuse its humanising 

influence to the southernmost point of Hindustan. 

Such grand ideas, however, were not present to the 
fancy of the ancient bards; and he who is desirous 
of realising^ in some measure the important changes 
afterwards*^ wrought in Hindu life, has only to 
transfer his thoughts from the original aspects of 
society, as pictured in the V6das, to that stage 
when the ambassador of Seleucus found a welcome 
at the court of Chandragupta, or when Kalidasa, 
in the century before the Christian era, charmed 
his audience by the elegant drama of the Fatal 
Ring. ‘ 

Anjvmmt. (3) There is one more criterion wdiich enables 
us to judge of the remote antiquity of the Vedas. 
tue Vedaa. j|. entitled theological. We find it, partly, 

in the fact that some divinities who stand conspi- 
cuous in these books have either undergone most 
serious transformations, or else have vanished alto- 
gether from the literature of the next period*: 


1 The following extract from Prof. 
‘Wilson’s DUrod.j as alcove, pp. xxvi, 
xxvii, is valuable on more accounts 
than one, and especially as shewing 
how very inexact some modern 
writers arc in their philosophisings 
on these subjects: *The divinities 
worshipped [in the Riy-V^da] are 
not unknown to kiter systems, but 
they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities, who are 
the great gods— the Vii viajores — of 
the subsequent period, are either 
wholly unnamed in the V^da, or are 
uotictid in aii inferior and different 
I capacity. The names of Siva, of 
I Mahdd^va, of Durgd, of Kdli, of 
I Eima, of Krishda, never occur, as 
far as we are yet a'ware: we have a 


Rudra, who, in after-times, is iden- 
tified witli Siva, but who, even in 
the Purdna^f is of very doubtful 
origin and identification; whilst in 
the Vdda he is described as the father 
of the winds, and is evidently a form 
of either Agni or Indra. The epithet 
Kapardin, which is applied to him, 
appears, indeed, to have some rela- 
tion to a characteristic attribute of 
Siva, — the wearing of his hair in a 
peculiar braid; but the term has 
probably in the Veda a different 
signification ... .at any rate, no other 
epithet applicable to Siva occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion 
to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to 
have been almost exclusively wor- 
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partly, in the absence from the Vedas of some doc- 
trines which had afterwards become the cardinal 
points of the Hindu system. Such, for instance, 
are the doctrines of caste', of transmigration and 
of incarnation®; none of which have hi^^erto been 
discovered in the oldest records of Hinduism, 
What length of interval was necessary for pro- 
ducing all these changes, social, mental and linguis- 
tic, it is now impossible to state with airything like 
confidence or precision. The development of cognate 
languages, the culture and expansion of the human 
intellect, as well as the formation of the framework 
of sdciety, may all have varied much in different 
climates and in different periods of man’s history. 


8luppe<l in India, — tliatof 
or Pliallm. Neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important 
feature of later Hinduism, tlie Tri- 
mdrtti, or Tri-une coriihination of 
BrahmjC, Vishnu and Siva, as typi* 
fied by the mystical syllabhi Om, 
although, according to liigh autho- 
rity on the religions of antiquity 
[yis:. Creuzer’sJ, the Triniilrtti was 
the first element in the faith of the 
Hindus, and the second was the 
Lingam.* 

^ * Tlie existence of but one caste 
in the age of purity, however incom- 
patible with the legend which as- 
cribes the origin of the four tribes 
to Brahmd, is everywhere admitted.' 
Wilson, VUhiVi Purdna, p. 406, 
n. 8. Lond. T840. This admission is 
strengthened by the fact that other 
races kindred to the Aryans were 
unacquahited with the distinction of 
caste. It should, however, be re- 
marked that one single hymn in 
the Rig- Vida favours a contrary 
hypothesis; 'Le Brahman a 6 i 6 sa 


boucho ; le prince (Edjanya) ses bras ; 
le Vesya, ses cuisses: lo Sotulra est 
nd de ses pieds' (Langlois, iv. 341), 
But this hymn is fdlowf;d on all liands 
to be of Later date(/?jvrf, pp. 498,499 ; 
Lassen, l. 794). There is also in the 
Rlg-Vida (see Langlois, iv. 489, 11. 
62) an instance of the early use of 
divijas {i.e. Hwice-bom’), which is 
afterwards applied to members of the 
three superior castes, who as such 
underwent a special form of initia- 
tion; but in that remote period the 
expression seems to have been used 
merely for the priests ( * les premiers- 
n< 5 s de Rita’). 

* 'Dieses Dogma ist den V^da 
frerad, uiid die wenigen Anspielun- 
gen, die in ihneu auf Mythen vor- 
kommen, die spater in die AvatAra 
des Vishnu aufgenommen worden 
sind, zeigen, dass in der altesten 
Zeit die Lehre von der periodischen 
Menschwerdung des erhaltenden 
Gottes zur Vertilgung des Uchels 
noch nicht gehildet worden war:’ 
L.assen, I. 488. 
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But, what is most essential to our purpose, no 
eminent critic of the present day will venture to 
maintain that Hindu civilisation, as represented 
by its hterature, is capable of being earned back- 
wards to a period more remote than that of Joshua 
and the Exodus, — the age when Hebrew hterature 
began to flourish, and, in contrast to the A'ryan, 
manifest a thoroughly historic character, — tlie age, 
moreover, wheir the literature, if such it can be 
called, of other ancient nations can present to the 
inquirer little more than monstrous legends, or 
fantastic mythos, or barren hsts of dynasties. 


§ 2. Bi'dhmamsm. 

It seems that when tlic Aryans had secured 
their conquests in the countr}’- of the Five Fivers, 
and, as some conjecture, ofishoots following the 
course of the Indus had been planted as far south 
as Cutch and Guzerat, the chief attention of the 
invaders was directed to the S2)read of civilisation 
in the other parts of the Peninsula. The centre of 
their earliest operations was a narrow strip of 
territory, watered on one side by the Saraswati, 
from whence new colonies were propagated year 
by year, until the plain of the Ganges was entirely 
rescued from the grasp of the ‘barbarian.’ 

On proceeding to inspect the institutions now 
completed, we approach another epoch in the his- 
tory of Hindustan. The twilight of intelligence 
is passed. The age when elements and processes 
of nature had by man’s poetic facidty been con- 
verted, first, into the symbols of religious feeling, 
and then into the objects of religious worship, is 
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succeeded^ by an age entitled ‘the heroic age of chap. 

India,’ when the gods are more completely hmnan- 

ised, assume a definite shape in the imagination of 
the worshipper, and exhibit all the ordinary signs of 
individuality. 

Philosophers are not unfrequently disposed to 
welcome this new species of polytheism, on the 
ground that it contains a germ of something more 
exalted and more ethical. They tliink that the 
idea of God as one, as pemonal, as righteous, an 
idea which in the former period was extruded from 
the popular belief, was far more likely to be res- 
cued* and restored to its supremacy when the in- 
quirer started from the notion of man-like gods, 
than when ho bowed in adoration to a host of 
shadowy genii or impersonal abstractions. On the 
other hand, it should be recollected that the Hindu 
populace would also be more prone to acquiesce in 
a polytheism of its own creation, and lose sight of 
spiritual fiicts which had their symbols in the pri- 
mitive mythology. In the worship of the elements, 
the veil between the seen and unseen had remained 
comparatively slender; in the worship of anthro- 
pomorphic gods in whom all human excellencies 
found their utmost limit, the new object was more 
satisfying because it was more human, but on that 

* The divinities of the Vaidic (equus), since they are said to iiavc 
period, \vho most resemble tlic heroes been begotten by the .sun during his 
of the next age, are the two deinigoda metamorphosis as a horse ; but as 
AswinB,^lstt«ftflrd((dual),childr«mofthe their mother is joiico called the sea 
sun, endowed with youth fuid ])eaiity, (Sindhu), many writers identity them 
travelling in a three-wheeled and simply with the sun and moon, wliich 
triangular car, phj^sicians of the gods appear to rise out of the ocean : cf, 
and benefactors of the human race. Prof. Wilson, Introd. to JUtj' Veda, 

Their name is derived from aifwa Vol. t. p. xxxvi. and Vol. ii. p. 179. 
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account was far less calculated to suggest a higher 
class of truths. 

We must allow, indeed, that intellectually the 
Aryans gained a more exalted point of civilisation 
in the second period of their history. The field of 
knowledge had been everywhere enlarged : the 
power of abstract thinking and the tendency to 
metaphysical spectdatioii, scarcely traceable in the 
Vedas, were now rapidly developed in all quarters: 
the refinement of men’s taste had sheAvn itself, if 
not in graceful and voluptuous works of art, at least 
in the unrivalled majesty and music of their lan- 
guage as employed in the heroic poems. It i^s also 
true that in proportion as they grew famihar with 
antagonisms in nature, they betrayed a somewhat 
deeper consciousness of discord in themselves ; and 
that with keener sense of moral turpitude, there 
came the habit of self-loathing and the aspiration 
after some deliverance from the fetters of the flesh. 
Such yearnings might be often silenced by the 
thought that purity, attractive though it be, is for 
the present unattainable, that the character of gods 
themselves is full of grievous stains and blemishes, 
that the obligation to a holy life is seldom if ever 
urged in the most sacred institutions of their fore- 
fiithers; yet notwithstanding every drawback and 
abatement, the existence of a higher tone of moral 
sensibility appears unquestionable; and therefore 
we may gladly acquiesce in Eitter^s verdict, that 
'the retrogression in the second period of Indian 
religion was not unattended with an element of 
progress’.’ 


^ Uut, of Ancient Philmopki/, i. 94. 
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Special features of this new system will be 

more fully noticed when we come to trace the pa ; — 

rallelisms which they exhibit to the facts and veri- lion of the 
ties of Cliristianity. At present suffice it to enu- 
morale a few of the more prominent characteristics. 

The Divine has been distinctly apprehended under 
the form of the human ; and thus the pantheon is 
inhabited by beings of godlike grace or power or 
dignity, conspicuous alike in counsel and in action, 
and especially enlisted in diffiising the Aryan faith 
among the old possessors of the soil. The system 
also of which these are the most popular divinities 
is made to undergo extensive modifications. It 
has now a far more definite creed, a cumbrous and 
elaborate ritual, a code of laws, a dominant order 
of religious teachers. The Vedas, we have noticed, 
bear no marks of a distinction such as that which 
forms the basis of the Hindu castes ; indeed the 
royal and the sacerdotal offices are there at times 
united in one eminent person ; but in all the com- 
mentaries on the Vedas, and still more throughout 
the Laws of Manu’, the social system of the Indo- 
Aryans is completely organised. The whole popu- 
lation, as we there see them, are distributed into 
four hereditary classes. One of these embraces, it 
would seem, the conquered natives*, whose position 

’ TJieso were edited and translated ancient: but the most probable date 
under the title Mdnava l)har)na- of the appearance of the code in 
Sdstra by Sir G. 0 , Haughton, who its present form is about the fifth 
kised his labours on the older ver* century B.c. (later than the rise of 
sion of Sir W. Jones. Scholars are, Buddhism, and earlier than th(5 great 
however, still divided as to the anti- epic poems), 
quity of this compilation : cf, Ritter, ® Lassen, i. 799. So impure and 
X. 72 sq. with Elphinstono, IfUt. of abject were the members of this 
India, pp. ^rded. Of course fourth class, that Brsihmans might 

many of the materials were far more not read the Vedas, even to them- 
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CHAP, jg accordingly most abject. The remainder, who 
-- form the A'ryau part of the community, are (i) 
Brahmaiis, or religious teachers, (2) Kshatriyas, 
or knights, and (3) Vais'yas, or tradesmen. But in 
social rank the Brahman ahvays rises very high 
above Jus fellows. He is the depositoiy of Divine 
wisdom and authority. A belief in his exalted 
origin* secures him the profoundest reverence even 
of the royal family. His duties are indeed so rigor- 
ously defined, his life is so divided between study, 
labour, and austerities, that he is precluded from 
intermeddling in affairs of state or from otherwise 
exceeding the bounds of his position : yet ih all 
that appertains to knowledge, secular or sacred, he 
is absolute and unimpeachable. 

The ‘fmee- Tiie steps by which tlie Brahman gained this 

bom,* 1 1 . 

vast ascendancy are matters only of conjecture. 
Traces may be found of some mighty conflict be- 
tween him and the Kshatriya, between the cham- 
pion of intelligence and the champion of physical 
prowess; and even after the Brihman was victo- 
rious, the distinction he had won was far less ab- 
solute than that which separated all the three 
superior classes from the wretched s'lldras they had 
crushed. Each individual of those three classes 
was dwija, ‘twice-bonx;’ on arriving at maturity, 
they all received a special tonsure, and were all in- 
vested with a thread that symbolised their eleva- 
tion far a,bove the multitude, that gave them access 

selves, in tlio presence of a sddra; diCla, or offspring of intercourse 
while to teiich him the law, or in- which violated the law of caste, was 
struct him in the mode of expiating held to he even more contemptible, 
sin, Wii8 sure to sink a Brahman into He was classed with Mogs and 
the hell called Asamvrita (Elphin- crows.’ 
stone, pp. 16, 17). Yet the chan- * See above, p. 25, n. i. 
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to the V^das, and, it may be, intimated a belief that chap. 
souls of a superior order had in recompense of pre- - 
vious merits been permitted to spend another life 
in tenements so honourable*. 

But the Hindu doctrine of caste is intimately AVm )iihm 
connected with other central verities of their re- 
Hgion. The Brahman occupied the highest place 
in the gradations of society, because he was believed 
to stand in the most intimate relation to the Su- 
preme Being, because the Spirit of the Universe 
had been most clearly imaged forth, in him. For 
during all this second period of Hinduism we shall 
find *the various species of existence ultimately 
traced to unity, on the ground that each is a con- 
stituent part of God, and that its special character 
depends upon its distance, or the measure of its 
abeiTation, from the primal source of being. In 
the creed of Br4hmanism, as methodised by ‘or- 
thodox’ philosophy, God alone is truly said to be ; 
all other forms of life are, as to their material proper- 
ties, but empty and illusive; while, as to their spiri- 
tual properties, they are but transient scintillations 
of His gloiy. Alone, supreme, and unapproach- 
able, a feeling of dissatisfaction with Himself had 
crossed the mind of the Great Solitary. He longed 
for offspring, and at length determined to resolve the 
primitive simplicity of His essence, and transform 
Himself into a rvorld which might contrast with 
His eternal quietude. From this desire of God has 
sprung whatever is, or is to be : the earth, the sky, 
the rock, the flower, the forest, the innumerable 
tribes of gods and men, of beasts and demons,— 
these, so far as they possess a true existence, are 

^ Cf. Fred von Sclilegej, Phil, of Hit, pp. 156, 157; Wiittke, rt. 318. 
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CHAP, all consubstantial with divinity. The basis under- 

lying all the forms which they assume is the Inef- 
fable, the Uncreated. God may be regarded as the 
undeveloped world, the world as the development 
of .God. He is both the fountain and the stream, 
the cause and the effect, the one Creator and the 
one creation. ‘As the spider spins and gathers 
back [its thread]; as plants sprout on the earth; as 
hairs grow on a living person ; so is this universe, 
here, produced from the imperishable nature. By 
contemplation the vast one germinates ; from him 
food [or, body] is produced; and thence, succes- 
sively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds and 
immortality arising fi*om [good] deeds'.’ Expres- 
sions of this kind had not unnaturally suggested to 
some minds the inference that the pantheism of 
ancient India was simple and materialistic : but a 
further insight into the philosophy, at least so far 
as it appears in monuments of the Brdhmanic age*, 
will prove such inferences to be erroneous. We 
may not, indeed, be able to decide with confidence 
respecting the complexion of the earliest Hindu 
metaphysics, since the VMas, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of their commentators®, will be found to 
have contained a very slender metaphysical ele- 

* An extract given by Colebrooke in person. He, having willed to 

{Asiat, Uesearches, viii, 475) from a produce various being’s from His 
iipanisbad of the fourth Vdda.^ omi dhine siihstance, first with a 

* A s]>eciittcn is subjoined from thought created the* waters, and 

the first chapter of the Laws of Manu placed in them a productive seed,* 
(Jones’ Works f m. 66, 4to. ed.): &c. 

*He, whom the mind alone can per- » For instance, they have triecl to 
ceive, whose essence eludes the ex- evolve the piincipal dogmas of the 
ternal organs, who has no visible V^diinta philosophy, on the unity 
parts, who exists from eternity, even and univeraality of spirit, from a 
He, the soul of all beings, whom no long hymn of the Rig- V^da, n. 125 
being can comprehend, shone forth sq., ed. Wilson. 
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ment : but as soon as ever an attempt was made 

to bring the rader superstitions of their forefathers - 

into harmony with more refined conceptions of the 
Godhead, the whole tone of Hindu pantheism is 
subtilized, to the extent of questioning the reality 
of the material world itself. All forms assumed by 
matter are then held to be not only transient but 
illusive. The semblance of reality which they pos- 
sess is due to Maya', — the personification of God’s ‘MAyd.’ 
fruitless longing for some being other than His 
own, — the power, by which, in difterent words, the 
Absolute had been Himself beguiled from His ori- 
ginal Quietude. But while matter is thus held to 
be essentially non-existent, that which underlies 
and animates the whole of the phenomenal universe 
is one with the Divinity, who, by a species of self- 
analysis, has brought Himself under the conditions 
of the finite and the temporal, and must in future 
so continue till the visible is ultimately reabsorbed 
by the invisible, and multiplicity reduced afresh to 
simple unity. 

^ On this poculiar feature of Bmh- sie dcii hoclisten Geist Dingo aolieu, 
jnanism, soo Wiittke, ll. 282 sq., die gar nicht oxistiren, und tiiiisolit 
who sbow^stllat in the Yaidic period, itin so. Der Ooitliche, dessen Glanz 
/nni/d meant no more tlian the desire dem Kry8talleg’leicht,dernit:inalssicii 
of evolution. However, the idea of veriindert, w'arddurchsie, ilielJneltr- 
mayd, as fully developed, always ini- bare, in heftige^ Unruhe versel/.t. 
plies ‘illusion/ * unreality it moans Er, der Wissende, lung uiiklai'cn 
thatCtod, whoinliimsolf hadnoattri- Phaiitasicn naoh, und da er in den 
bntes, ivas beguiled into a belief that v<»n der herciteten Schluniinor 
He possessed them by his union with fiel, erblickte er betiiubt vielgestal- 
'tndydf or his own longing ; and so ap- tige Traume : ich. bin, diess ist mein 
peared to create, preserve and destroy. Vater, diess nieine Mutter, diess 
The following illustration from the mein Fehl, mein Reiclithum u. s. w. 
Proho(l/m^Chandrodaya,&strsmHliLted . . . Wie ein See in den Truggebilden 
by Goldstiicker (Ibid. p. 284) wdll der Mittagssonne erscheint, so ent- 
throw further light upon this subject : faltete, sich <las fleckenloso Liclit aus 
‘Maja [i. c. MiCyd] istunbegreiflich. unrichtiger Erkcnntriiss als Ather, 

Gleich einer unzuchtigen I)irne lasst Luft, Feuer, Wasser, Frdt\’ 

C. A. E. II, S 
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It must not, however, be supposed that this 

idea of one original and all-pervading spirit (Ma- 

hdn-A'tm4) was imconcileable with the old poly- 
theism. On the contrary, the pantheon of the In- 
d%-A'iyans was enlarged instead of narrowed in the 
progress of this second period, till, as seen in the 
Purarias, it has reached, a most appalling magni- 
rhf jUiiM tude. I shall hereafter have occasion to refer spe- 
f)iad. cifically to the sacred triad of the Bnihmans, and 
shall therefore only touch upon it here, as one ex- 
ample of a law by which the mind of the Hindu 
was constantly disposed to view all forms of being 
under triune aspects'. Addicted from the first to 
the examination of natural phenomena, he could not 
fail to witness year by year tlie r^e, tlio gi'owth, 
the dea th (in order to the reproduction) of vege- 
table matter. The concentration of his thoughts on 
such a process had induced the habit of generalising 
his conceptions, and finally of picturing all the 
changes of the universe as an effect of generating, 


^ Wiittke, with a truly Germanic passion for symmetrical arrangemont, 
and well-rounded theories, has represented thiw tcudency in a genealo;^cal 
form : 

Das sich entfalt«aido Brahma 


liliitst<3he)i 

Ee.stchcn 

Ver^ehoii 

Gehurt 

!.»ehcn 

Tod 

vSatva 

Ihulschfis 

Tanias 

Licht 

Luft 

Fouer 

Himmel 

Oberwclt 

Untenvell 

Indra 

N'ariina 

Agni 

Bralnuft 

Visohnu 

(.'iva 

<i otter 

McnsclioJi 

'Diiore 

(iroist 

Seele 

Kbrper 

(iSeele:) Selbstheit 

Gemiith 

Verstand 

(Kdrper:) Kopf 

Briist 

liaiich 


Brahmaneu Xatriia 


Vaicia 
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preserving, and dissolving forces. It was by this chap. 

process also that the properties of creation, of pre- 

seiwation, of destruction (as the medium of regene- 
ration) were personified and worshipped as Brahm(i, 
Vishnu, and Siva. The absolute and self-existent, 
the impersonal That, by which the universe was 
first projected into being, whose creative energies 
still operate in never-ending cycles, had been thus 
presented to the Hindu mind as ‘three only':’ 
while some elevated spirits, searching after the one 
supreme God, ‘if haply they might find Him,’ 
laboured to identify the object of their search with 
the first member of the sacred triad. As he was Brahma 
called Brahma (masculine), they named it Brahma a. 
(neuter). But results which we have noticed in 
the Vaidic age were no less visible in this. The 
lofty product of man’s generalising faculty was too 
ethereal and transcendant for the cognizance of or- 
dinary spirits. So remote Avas Brahma from the 
sphere of sinful finite beings, so unloving and im- 
personal his character, that no temple was erected 
and no victim offered in his honour : and even his 
more concrete image, the personified Brahma, has 
never, in historic times, coucUiated to himself a 
share of popular veneration®. 

No apter illustration can be furnished of the 
shifting and capiicious genius of Hindu mythology, 
than the fact that of those three divinities who 


^ 8ec A siatic Researches j viii. 39 k 
— 39 7 > where Colebrooke quotes a 
remarkable passage from tlie Ni- 
wMa^ affirming that tbo gods itrc 
‘only three' in niunber. It will bo 
noticed more at length in Chap, il. 

® See Stuhr, Beii^ims-sysicMe Res 


OrlcnU, 1. 97, 98. lie is still wor- 
sliippcd by one class, the Br.Clmians, 
at sunrise every morning: but (as 
Mr Elphiiistonc remarks) ho ‘was 
never much worshipped, and has 
now but one temple in India’ (p. 89, 
;^rd cd.). 

3 — 2 
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rank foremost in the system of the Bralimans, Siva 
had been previously unhonoured and unknown. 
The other two had, in like manner, held subordinate 
positions, Vishiiu figuring in the Vedas as an ele- 
mental god like Varuila, and Brahmd, if there 
identical with Brahman', being merely an equiva- 
lent for Agni. And in strict accordance with these 
facts, the highest tenants of the Hindu pantheon 
arc stiU viewed as finite beings, liable, when certain 
revolutions are completed, to dethronement and ex- 
tinction. They partalce of the phenomenal character 
of the universe ; and therefore the eventual winding 
up of all things will necessitate their reaKsorption. 

It is thus apparent that the fundamental dogma 
of the Brahmans is the dogma of ema nation. The 
Divinity is believed to be resolved, diffused, discerpt- 
ed, and so weakened. All things are imperfect, 
because all are in a state of flux and reflux ; their 
intrinsic character depending on their ever-varying 
distance from the centre of unity, or on the num- 
ber of the intermediate links by which they are 
removed from the original essence. 

And the same idea wdll help us more than any 
other to elucidate the Hindu theory of man. The 
'orthodox’ philosopher uniformly started, in his 
speculations on this subject, from the Divine side 
of things, because with him spirit is all-important, 
and the human spirit consubstantial with the Spirit 
of the universe. But owing to a happy inconsis- 
tency, which reappears in many later speculations, 
Hindu pantheism could not altogether blast those 

^ See .Langloia, Riy- Vkla, iv. 386.' many other passages of tlie Rig^ VHa 
vJ^here we find a hymn on the mar' Brahmanaspati- Agni, where Brah- 
riage of Brahman and Jiihd. In man appears to mean 'priest,' 
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instincts of the soul which lead man to assert his 

individuality and the inherent freedom of his — 

choice. A few who calh^d themselves philosopliers 
yielded, it is trae, to logical pressure, and adopted 
the degrading error of the fatalist ; they argued 
that the foulest crimes of man are ultimately 
wrought by Brahma, and therefore that tlie guilt 
is not attributable to tlie human instrument': but 
even his own distorted version of the Fall will testify 
that the Hindu was dimly conscious all the while 
of his original freedom a,nd nobility. According 
to that tradition®, God, when He determined to 
project the universe, gave birth at once to all par- 
ticular souls. At first, they were both free and' 
happy, but, impelled by envy and ambition, tliey; 
eventually broke away still further from the primal 
essence, and so forfeited their eminent place among 
celestial intelligences. A world, or rather purga-««,?o/rtc 
tory, was then constructed for their habitation : it 
came forth already blighted and disorganised ; and 
out of it was made the human body of the same 
debased material, in order to sui^ply more deadly 
instruments of torture, and more dismal cells for 
the incarceration of the damned®. The Here and 
visible had thus become in Brahmanism the dark 
antithesis of the Hereafter and invisible ; and we 
learn, accordingly, how from the doctrine of emana- 
tion had sprung up a second characteristic principle 
of this creed, — the doctrine of dualism. So lost, 

^ The Christian missionary of the is wrouglit in me hy Brahma :* cf. 
present clay is not unfrequeiitly re- Wuttke, ii. 3.^2. 
pulsed, when speaking of righteous- ^ See more on this subject in Chap, 

ness and judgment to come, by auoh iti. 

assertions as the following : 'I have ^ See the picture of a human body 

neither sin nor guilt, for every thing in Manu, ch. vt. §§ 77, 78. 
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• however, is the human spirit, so oppressed by the 
- ungenial atmosphere around it, and so weakened 
by the sinful burdens of the flesh, that tliough in 
every ease believed to bo recoverable, many a life 
of pain and penance will be ordinarily needed for 
promoting its exaltation and securing its return. 
It may at first, for instance, be united with the 
lowest species of organic life ; and, under favourable 
circumstances, may ascend in its successive births 
‘ into the bodies of spiders, of snakes, of chameleons’ 
and the like, until deemed worthy of inhabiting a 
human tenement. The trial then begins which will 
determine all its future destiny. An opportunity 
has been given it of achieving its own liberation ; 
and according to the present quality of its actions 
it win mount directly upwards through tlie ranks 
of demi-gods and gods, or plunge again iiito the 
lower region of existence, and commence a fresh 
series of births. It may be that this vast idea of 
transmigration w'as suggested partly by man’s 
growing consciousness of his demerit, partly by his 
inability to account for the existing distribution of 
rewards and punishments, partly by observing 
points of contact and resemblance between faculties 
and instincts of the low'er animals and those of 
human beings. But, however prompted, the idea 
of transmigration became at length so deeply 
rooted in the creed of Hindustan, that even the 
most rampant forms of infidelity were unable to 
dislodge it. The first aim of the Br4hmanical sys- 
tem, as interpreted alike by peasant and philoso- 
pher, was to shorten the duration of such wander- 
ings, or diminish the amount of purgatorial suftering; 
and the highest glory of that system, in the eyes of 
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all its votaries, was to furnish rules or grant indul- 
gences, by wliicli they might attain iniTuediate and 
complete exemption from such terrible necessity’. 

What, then, are the methods which the Brah- 
man has prescribed for the attainment of supreme 
felicity, or reabsoiption into God ? These methods 
are reducible to two. The first, adapted to the Chamm- 
character and capacities of the many, consisted 
chiefly, not to say exclusively, of outward and me- 
chanical acts of worshi}). Moral merit® was by 
them confounded with ritual punctuality. The 
repetition of the sacred texts which they had 
gatliered from the teaching of the Brahmans, 
though the s'lidra-class was rigorously denied this 
scanty privilege ; the invocation of a host of deities ; 
the deprecation of evil spirits ; dutiful obedience to 
the priestly order, and merciful regard for every 
class of sentient creatures ^ — these were deemed tlie 
fittest passport, not indeed to absolute repose, but 
to a loftier and more hopeful stage of being on the 
dissolution of the present body. 


’ ‘ This boVujf [in a inott’inpsy- 
cliosia] is not to bo looked upon as a 
mere popular superstition ; it i.s the 
main prineiplc of all Mlndn nicta- 
pliysics: it is the foundation of all 
Hindu j)hil«)sophy. The great object 
of their philosophical rcsearcli in 
every system, Brahmaiiical or J 5 udd- 
hist, is the discovery Of the means 
of putting a stop to further trans- 
migration ; the diacontiniiance of 
corporeal being; tljc liberation of 
soul from body.' Wilson, Pref. to 
‘ the SduMya KdriMf p. x. Oxf. 1837. 

® For insUince, it is declared in 
the Lawn of Manu (ch, li. § 79: 
Jones' Worh, Jii. 94}: 'A twice- 
born nian [?. c. a member of any of 


the three superior castes], wlio sliall 
a thousand tim(!S repeat those three 
(or Om, tli:} vy.'Uiritis, and tlie g.'iyJ'.- 
trf) aj)art [from the multitude] .slisll 
be released in a month, even from a 
gTcat offence, as a snake from his 
slougli.' Again (§ 82): ‘Whosoever 
shall rcjK'at day by day, for tlireo 
days, without negligence, that sacred 
text, shall [hereafter] aj>proae]i the 
Divine essence, move freely as air, 
and assume an ethereal form:' cf. 
also the consentient testimony of tlic 
lato Col. Slceman, a very acute ob- 
server of the peculiarities of the 
Hindu mind, in his JimnOks and 
RccdUectmiSf 11 . . 18 , 19 . 

* See Mamif ch. xii. § 83. 
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Vaneties of Rdigimi^ Thought 

It was very different with the second and far 
smaller class, the early mystics and pliilosophers 
of Hindustan. By these the doctrine of God’s 
abstract unity was more completely realised, and 
therefore when they countenanced the womhip of 
the devas, it was only as the old Socinian worship- 
ped Christ, or as the Roman-catholic of the present 
age professes to adore the saints’. They even shrank 
fiom the idea of giving attributes to God, and so 
reducing Him within the sphei’e of human sympa- 
thies, but laboured, on the other hand, to raise hu- 
manity at once into complete equality with, the 
Divine. Their favourite motto was, ‘ He ' who 
knows the Supreme God becomes God.’ On the 
wings of knowledge, therefore, those philosophers 
hoped to rise indefinitely until they lost themselves 
in tliat which is alone true being, — the abysses of 
the Absolute and Universal. They did not, it may 
be, reject the ceremonial worsliip of their fore- 
father's ; they did not feel e.xouerated from the duty 
of restraining their sensual appetites, but rather 
would insist upon the need of violent austerities in 
order to escape more easily from every fascination 
of the natural life : yet, on the other hand, the 
pinnacles on which they stood were so exalted and 
so inaccessible to the many, that a total separation 
was now forming between them and other classes 
of their fellow countrymen, between the follower of 
the Hindu Gnosis and the herd of vidgar and un- 
lettered souls : and, as the tradesman could never 
gain the social eminence of the soldier, nor the 
soldier of the Brahman, none but members of the 


^ See the language of a Portuguese inissionaiy in Von Bohlen, Das aUe 
Indieitt I. 153. 
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learned class were they to whom immediate libera- citap, 

tion was made possible. The rest had, speaking 

generally, been doomed to wander on for ages, and 
to undergo an almost endless series of new births. 

The object of these pages does not make it Prohahlc 
necessary for me to adjudicate respecting the an- X-Jiimn- 
tiquity of the religious system, which had mani-**®- 
festly reached its prime on the appearance of the 
Institutes of Manu. Nearly all competent scholars 
are inclined to place it far higher than the date of 
Alexander’s expedition', arguing partly from allu- 
sions interspersed in Greek writers of the period, 
and still moi’e from evidence surviving in the two 
great epic poems of Hindustan, the Ilamayana 
and Mahtlbharata, which not only testify to the 
continuous struggle of that system, in the south of 
India, with the older fonn of heathenism, with 
‘ monsters, giants and barbarous men,’ but also in- 
dicate the vast j^redominance obtained by the 
Brdhmanical order. Yet, howcA^^er this que.stion 
may be finally decided, little doubt exists that long 
before the inroads of the Macedonian hero, adver- 
saries of the ‘ orthodox’ belief were silently arising 
and acquiring strength beneath its very shadow. 

^ Almost tlie only writer of iiitelli- when Sankhara Achilrya establiHherl 
gence who now advocates the con- the exclusive worship of Siva in tlie 
trary ia Col. Sykes: fmo Aaiat. Jour- 9th century aft(T Christ. In like 
nal, Vol. VI. He there affirms, manner Col. Sy ken is of opinion that 
‘After a careful collation of facta, 1 the Tali is an older language than 
unhoeitatingly declare, that T have the Sanskrit, and especially jireasea 
not met with evidence to satisfy my the i)oiut that, although we have 
mind that Brahmanism rcas ever in many old in.scriptions and coins of 
tJic ascendant, until after the tall of Buddhist kings (in Pali), we have 
Buddhism’ (p. 448). He believes none whatever of Br.ihmanical 
that Buddhism was the old religion kings until the fourth, nay pro> 
of the Aiyans, and that Brahman- bably until the seventh century after 
ism first became the popular creed, Christ. 
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Var iet ies of Religious Thought 

As the primitive religion of the V6das was trans- 
formed from year to year, until, in spite of their 
ingenious commentatom, we are able to detect few 
traces of its earlier characteristics, so the creed of 
Brahmanism itself was finally assaulted by the 
learned artifices of the sceptic, and transmuted in 
the crucible of the philosopher. 


§ 3. Schools of Pliilo,sophif. 

While the influence of the sacerdotal order was 
rapidly increasing, while the V aiditi doctrines 
were recast in more ideal moulds, and while 
the popular mind of India, vigorous and creative 
as before, was on the one side adding to the 
number of its mythes, and on the’ other foming 
new religious coiifrateipities o>fclusivcly devoted to 
the worship either of Siva or Visluiu, the tliinking 
class of the community was more and more 
estranged from the religion of their fathers. They 
began to pry into such questions as the following : 
' What is tlie original element, or power of nature, 
lying at the base of all phenomena ? What is man, 
and whence 1 Whither is he temling ? Which of 


Tlie two fscliook entitled to the 
name of 'orthodox,’ are (i) the PHna 
(tiarlier) Mhndmd, founded by Jai^ 
iniTii, with the design of facilitating 
tlie mterpretatiou of the V^dtis, and 
(2) the Uttara (later) Mlm/tmdj or 
VMd'nla^ attriliiitcd to the half- 
hiythical sage Vyiuva, or by others 
more correctly to Vyilsa, named 
Krishna T)waipd,yana. The name 
VfJdfCnta (anta=:^end’) sufficiently 
denotes tlie spirit whicli pervaded 
the latt(u* system : although the basis 


of that system must be sought not 
so much in the Vedas proper, as in 
the Upanisliads, See Colebrooke’s 
J'Jasays on the Phtlosophy of the Hiti- 
dm, as edited, with additions, hy 
Pauthier, Paris, 1833; the very 
useful edition of the AiihonKnis of 
various schools, printed for the Be- 
nares Government College, under the 
care of Dr Ballantyne. For a copy 
of the latter series 1 am indebted to 
the courtesy of John Muir, Esq., a 
true friend of India. 
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all things is the most important 1 What is truth ? 

And what must bo ray aim in order that I may — 

have done what is fitting to bo done?’ These ques- 
tions might be turned aside or deemed unanswer- 
able by many to whom they were presented ; but 
others, reeling under the burden they imposed, 

Avould not unfroquently I’etire I'or comfort to the 
neighbouring forest, and as followers gathered 
round them, eacli might finally become the centre 
of a literary circle, if not the .founder of a scliool. 

At first, however, the contemplative philosopher Oifodox 
might be unconscious, or but sliglitly conscious, 
his opposition to tlie ‘sacred’ writings. He might 
even, like the earliest race of Christian schoolmon, 
be desirous of em|>h.>ying pliilosoplric methods ordy 
to establish poprdar belief on a more rational and 
lasting basis. To his efforts, therefore, we may be 
indebted for the systematic moulding of Iliad uism, 
wirich appears in the post-Vaidic writings ; since 
every school of ‘orthodo.v’ philosopliy manifc.sts 
the deepest veneration both for lyric and dogmatic 
portions of the V edas. These arc deemed the ut- 
terances of God himself ; and, as partaking of His 
essence, they are absolute, infallible, eternal'. 

Yet otlier thoughtfid spirits, who have freciuent JJvti'TodoX 
representatives in later times and distant countries", 
grew more daring in their philosophical specula- 
tions. They were more disposed to start afresh in 


* For example, it is stoutly con- 
tended by the school of Mimdnsft 
{A]ph(yxmis, Part i. i>p. 32 sq. cd, 
Ballantyne) tliat the V^tlas are retro- 
spectively eternal, notwitlistanding 
the occurrence in them of names of 
men, &c. 


® Cousin, while engaged in lec- 
turing on the philosophy of the last 
century, fouml himself carried back 
to India a.s the birth-place of systems 
which *are often thought to be of 
modem extraction: 'En effet/ he 
writes, * la ' philosophic indienne cst 
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their pursuit of knowledge, to devise a theory of 
religion for themselves, and gather the materials 
mainly, if not solely, from their observation of the 
world around them. It was rather in the open 
book of nature than in the traditionary liymns and 
legends that they hoped to find a satisfactoiy solu- 
tion of their multiplying doubts. 

This bolder race of Hindu speculators we sliall 
most conveniently study in three classes, (a) the 
'atheistic’ Sankhya, {b) Buddhism, (c) the eclectic, 
or intermediate school, as represented in the Bha- 
gavad-Glt/i. 


a, Sankliya Plnlosopliy. 

The author of the Sankhya philosophy w^as 
Kapila, who, like the great majority of educated 
Hindus, was probably a Brtihman ; though his 
later followers hold that he obtained his knowledge 
of the twenty-five categories, which formed the 
basis of his teaching, ‘merely by birth;’ in other 
words, that he was himself an incarnation of the 
Deity’. Tlie system which ho founded was entitled 
Sankhya’, apparently because the author deemed 
it a result of pure reason, or deliberate judgment. 
It professed to remedy the various iUs of life, 
external and internal, by resolving intellectual 

ielleinentvai9te,quetouslessystbme8 pOTe, 1850. 

(le philosopliie a’y rencoiitrent, qu*elle ^ Silnkliya from sankhydi - 'iium- 

forme tout un monde philosophique, her/ and also 'reason.* Hence ^the 
ot qu’on peut dire k la lettre que rational system.' Others find in the 
Hiistoire de la pliilosophie de I’lndc name a reference to something like 
est un abregt? de Thistoire entihre de the Pythagorean theory of numbers, 
la pliilosophie.’ Cours de VJJist. It is worth observingthatthe modem 
PhUosophk, I. 180, Paris, 1829, Buddhists of Ceylon frequently call 
^ 8ce Dr, Ballantyne’s Lectme m their teachers 'the clergy of reason:* 
the Sdnkhya PhUmophy^ embracing Tennent, Christianity in Geylmif p. 
the text of the ToUwa-Saradsa, Mirza« 1 9*2 . 
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difficulties, and by revealing to its votary 'the 
real nature of all that is.’ It does not, like some 
other systems, spend its strength in trying to 
discriminate between existence and non-existence ; 
it puts the further question. What made things as 
they arel and thus, excepting soul, which is a mute, 
inert, and passionless spectator of the jirocess, 
every thing is by the Siinkliya represented under 
the two aspects of ‘producer’ and ‘production*.’ 

In this creed, the plastic origin of all material 
tilings, the primary productive essence® (prakriti), 
whose properties come before us in sensation, is 
the \indiscrete,’ the indestructible, the all-em- 
bracing, or, in modem phraseology, tlie Absolute. 
‘Creation’ is the individualising of this univer- 
sal principle : yet the motive power is due in no 
case to a conscious and designing Agent, but 
rather to blind impulses, evolving fii-st intelligence, 
or buddhi, one of the inherent properties of the 
material essence, and then self consciousness, the 
third in order of the Sankhya principles*. The 
consciousness of individual existence (ahan-kdra) 
is thus, according to the present system, an attri- 
bute of matter': its organ is material: it can only 
be connected with the soul by self-illusion : it is no 
proper and original element of man ; and in the 
school of Kapila, the aim is so to educate the 
young philosopher, that he is prepared to lay aside 
the pronoun I entirely, to affirm that souls have 
individually no interest either in human passions 

^ Lecture^ as above, p. 53. ^ See Sdnl'hya Karikd^ ed. Wil- 

® On its affinity with the of son, pp. 175, 176, where it is dis- 
Plato and Aristotle, see M.Panthier’s tinctly affirmed that soul or spirit 
note on Colebrnnke, ^ssais, p. 1 7. can have no attributes, and is eu- 

^ Leclvref a« above, pp. 26, 54. tirely passive. 
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or possessioDS, and in this sense to declare, as the 
grand climax of his teaching, ‘Neither I am, nor 
is aught mine, nor is there any I*.’ 

Another feature of the system is that, without 
impugning the reality of spirit, or refusing to it 
some directive agency, the active principle in man 
is always held to be a property of body, and action 
itself regarded as material, Kapila did not wish, 
as it would seem, to enter on elaborate discussions 
touching the origin and destination of man’s sjnri- 
tual nature. Philosophy, he concluded, ought to deal 
chiefly with phenomena, not witli final causes, and 
excepting hints to the effect that huddhi, or intelli- 
gence, though itself material, is the link between 
the soul and mattei*, we shall look in vain for any 
definite theory as to the connexion and disconnexion 
of tbo visible and the invisible. Tlie Sanldiya 
speculator had before him two distinct classes of 
effects, a world pi’oduced by nature, and a multitude 
of souls proceeding from a spiritual essence. The 
first attracted liis chief interest. He did not, how- 
ever, fail to recognise the fact that souls are in the 
ordinary state of man possessed, or, he would say, 
deluded by the consciousness of individuality, and 
that this consciousness ^dll haunt them till, so far 
as they are interested, all the processes of nature 
have completed their development. He also held 
that such activity of nature has no other object 
than the liberation of the soul ; it is an instance of 
unselfishness; the process will go on with refe- 
rence to that Uberation, till it is no longer needed, 
— ‘ as a man boiling rice for a meal desists 'when it 


Colebrooke, p. 44. The original is remarkable ; Nl^«nn 11a ra<? naham. 
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is dressed'.’ ‘ Generous nature, endued with quali- chap. 

ties, does by manifold means accomplish withoxit - 

benefit [to hemelf] the wish of ungTateful soul, 
devoid of qualities' — expressions, which, if I mis- 
take not, were among the earliest evidences that 
philosopliic minds were rising to the great concep- 
tion of self-sacrifice, or rather of spontaneous action 
in behalf of others. 

How far the Sankh5'^a system is obnoxious to /fe 
the charge of atheism, has been frequently 
puted’. Kapila himself affected to discern, in his 
peculiar theory of nature, the solution of all human 
probJems, and consequently was disposed to treat 
asseidions of a primal and intelligent Cause, distinct 
from mattei’ and surpassing nature, as extremely 
doubtful, or, at least, as philosophically superfluous, 
blence opj^onents*, in whose eyes religion and phi- 
losophy were convertible terms, assailed liim cliiefly 
on this ground, asseverated that his teaching was 
‘ unscriptural’ and absurd, repudiated liis attempts 
to shelter himself beneath a figurative interpreta- 
tion of the Vedas, and branded all his speculations 
with the title ' atheistic’ {nvmwwm, i. e. ‘ without an 
tswara,’ or ‘lord’). But his disciples might have 
urged in mitigation of this charge tliat Kapila does 
not entirely overlook the presence of spirit in the 


^ Sdnkhija ed. Wilson, 

p. i6tS. 

® p. 171. 

® Cousfh, who trtiats tUo Sdukliya 
philosophy As the sensualism [sen- 
sationalism] of India, declares that 
it must always issue in ‘material- 
ism, fatalism, atheism’ {(Jmrs &c. 
T. 200). 

'* See the Aphorisms of the Veddnta 


J*/nlosfyphif, BU. i. cli. i. soot, ic (ed. 
nallantyne), contftiiiiijg a ‘confuta- 
tion of the Atheistic doctrines of the 
Siiiikliyas.’ One argument is well 
put, vh. that man, who by the philo- 
sopher is called upon to identify him- 
self with the coin-se of the world, 
cannot without absurdity he (tailed 
upon to identify himself with wliat 
is unintelligent. 
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ciiAP. midst of the material universe, — inert, indeed, and 

passionless, ‘ a bystander, a spectator*,’ but still a 

real entity, — and further, that he is not unwilling 
to assign the origin of individual souls to some 
great centml essence, gifted with volition, and as 
such, analogous to the abstract God of the Viiddn- 
tins. The truth appeal’s to be that Kapila, in 
recoiling from their system, rushed at once into the 
opposite extreme. They laboured to get rid of 
contradictions between visible and invisible by 
questioning, and finally denying, the reality of tlie 
former. He, perplexed as much as they by the 
anomalies and apparent dualism of the world, ‘allot- 
ted the first place to matter, or at least invested it 
Mith all active properties. What was Mayd, or 
illusion, in the ‘ orthodox ’ ci'eed, became i-eality in 
his; it was the true foundation of the visible 
universe. 

Practkai The Sankliya was, however, thoroughly Indian 
the practical bent of his philosophy. He was 
te/otoc- like the rest, to purchase an exemption 

from the fatal liability to repetition of birth ; he 
■hoped to further the emancipation of the spirit 
from the bonds of individuality. And know- 
ledge was the single recipe which he would deign 
to offer in promoting these desirable results. He 
laid no stress whatever on the influences of moral 
goodness; while sacrifice and every form of ritual 
observance, though the merit of them was in gene- 
ral terms conceded, could possess no charm for 

^ Oolebrooke, ed. Pauthier, pp. oranipreeeiit, intelligent, witliout 
40, 180. In reply to the ques- [tlio three] qualities, eternal, spec- 
tion, Wliat is soul ? it is an- tator, enjoyer, not an agent, the 
swered (Lecture^ as al)ovo, p. 17): knower of body, pure, not produc- 
‘ Soul is without l»eginuing, subtile, ing aught.’ 
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him, because they only served to place the wor- 

shipper upon a level with the perishable devas, and 

secured no more than temporary liberation'. Such 
grovelling aims can never .satisfy the aspirations of 
the true philosopher. He, therefore, hastens to 
strike out a new and independent pathway, free, 
as he maintains, from every shadow of ‘ impurity, 
exce,ss, or deficiency 

If we ask. What is the special character 
the remedy to which these wondrous powers may 
be attributed ?— the answer is that it consists of a 
])rofound acquaintance with the Siinkhya philoso- 
l)hy, hs digested in twenty-five categories; or, in 
other words, implies a perfect knowledge of the 
M"ay in wliich mankind are constituted, and the 
means by which they can escape from the entan- 
glements of self. No sooner have these principles 
been mastered than the Sankbya is elevated, poten- 
tially at least, to the ultimate stages of existence. 

Pain and pleasure, vice and virtue cease to operate 
for him. He is no more susceptible of qualities 
so accidental and so earthly. It is true that owing 
to the force of impulses ah’eady given, he must 
continue for a while to occupy a human body, and 
must act like other mortals, ‘as the potter having 
set his wheel whirhng puts on it a lump of clay, 
fabricates a vessel and takes it ofl^ and leaves 
the wheel continuing to turn round®; yet all the 

* Aphoriums of ike Simhhya Philo ^ wfwj accornplishcfl by mea/ije, 
sopky, Bk. I. Aph. S3 : Sdnkhya ® Sdnkhya Kdrihiy p. 14, It ia 
Kdrihiy ed. Wilaon, p. 15. In the curious to o\)serve that th« ‘impurity" 
aphorism, it is maintained, that all of the Vaidic method arose partly 
liberation, supposed to be wrought from the countenance there given to 
out by ritual observances, will be animal sacrifices, 
found imperfect and temporarj^ just Jhid. pp. 184, 185. 
because it was the result oi or 
C. A. E. n. 
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CHAP. ^ consequences of action are prevented when the soul 

is once illuminated by true knowledge. Or if it 

be asked again, By what peculiar channels man 
obtains tliis salutary illumination ? — the answer is, 
By inference, by perception, and, last in order, by 
tradition or “right afBnnation*.” ’ Bor Kapila was 
driven to confess not only that some truths may 
far exceed the range of human vision and the 
powers of human logic, but that, on their revela- 
tion, such high verities are capable of being handed 
dow'n to future ages. He himself had, for example, 
been indebted to the ancients for more than one 
ingredient of the system he had founded. ‘ 

Kapiia's With regard to the capacities of the human 
subject, Kapila pursued a very independent line. 
He went so far as to suggest ideas fatal to the 
vast prerogatives of the Briihrnans. Human souls, 
he argued, though personally distinct*, are all of 
equal worth and elevation. Present inequalities in 
their condition he refen'ed to the specific structure 
of men’s bodies, or rather to the distribution of the 
primary elements from which their bodies are com- 
pounded, These elements® together form a triad. 

^ Lecture, as above, p. 49. Some wonn and the insect ; in the ontcastc, 
of the matters not jiroveable by per- the dog and the elephant ; in goats, 
ception or by iuferenco are said to cows, gadflies and gnats, -the wise 
be, the existence of Indra, the north- behold the same/ [single soul]: lUd. 
em Kurus, the golden mountain p. 24. 

Meru, the nymphs in Paradise, ® Ibid, p. ■27. Such a distribution, 

^ The rival doctrine of the V ddan- with other objects, was perhaps much 
tins is presented in the following older than Kapila (Lassen, hvd. Alt. 
extract: ‘This soul of all worlds is i, 832): yetthe. 9 M 7 iaof theS<<nkhyas 
but one : by whom is it made more ? is no mere attribute, but a substance 
Some speak of soul as several — see- discernible, by soul through the me- 
ing that knowledge and other mental dium of the faculties. In Prakriti, 
states are observable [siinTiltaneously or natiu-o absolute and unmodified, 
—some being happy whilst others we have the three qualities in perfect 
are sad]; but in the Brahman, the equipoise ;Wilson, on 5 2. 
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They are purity or goodness (sattwa) ; imperfec- 

tion, pain or foulness (rajas); blind indifference, 

stupidity or darkness (tamos). In proportion to Equalities.* 
the dominance obtained by one or other of the pri- 
mary elements, man approaches, first, to the divine 
or noble; secondly, to the selfish, or the barely 
human; thirdly, to the bestial, the inert, or the 
besotted. He alone who by obeying the dictates of 
true philosophy rises high above the ordinary level 
is exempted from the risk, or rather the necessity, 
of emigrating step by step through various forms 
of bodily organisation. Here, as we have hinted, 

Kapila was always true to the received opinions; 
nay, so deeply rooted in his mind was the idea of 
transmigration, that he started an elaborate theory 
for its defence. When some began to ask, How 
souls which he believed to be inactive have the 
power of passing from one body to another? or 
secondly. How it happens that emancipation is not 
universally effected in the act of disembodiment ? — 
his answer was, that every soul upon its first emis- 
sion and association with matter, is invested also 
with a subtile and elastic framework (linga-sarira^), 
the reflection of the more substantial body. This it 
cannot afterwards abandon till the hour of ultimate 
emancipatioi^ ; and a vehicle is consequently found 
in which the passive soul may be transferred from 
one material tenement to another. 

Acute, however, as the author of the Sank- netstk 
hya system was, he failed eventually to satisfy ^‘"**^**’ 
the anxious questions of Hindus respecting the 

^ Colebrooko, pp. -24, «5, with pliilosophers and early Fatliers of ! 
Pauthier’fl notes. The latter points the Church, respecting the corporeity 
out the close affinity of this notion of the soul, 
to certain speculations of the Greek 
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Supreme Intelligence. When they demanded by 
whom, the human spirit had been made to emanate, 
or why the great primordial element was indivi- 
dualised in human bodies, Kapila could only urge 
that such had been the necessary order of develop- 
ment, one step of some inscrutable and eternal pro- 
cess. The uniform vagueness of his language on 
these questions led to the formation of another 
school, entitled the ‘thei.stic’ Sankhya’. It ascribed 
no will to 2 >rahriti, or the material essence; it re- 
cognised an tswara, or lord, and therefore did not 
hc.sitate to preach that God exists, that God is the 
intelligent Source of being, that God allots those 
varying passions, powers and faculties which men 
continually exhibit, and that God is the great 
Judge who punishes or rewards according to their 
conduct. Modified by the accession of these new 
and better influences, the Sdnkhya system gvew, 
and flourished in some districts; though at present 
hardly any traces of it are discernible in the 
literary circles of Hindustan®. 


h. Buddliisni. 

From the school of Kapila to that of Buddha 
the transition is most obvious and direct. The 
close aflinity between them did not escape the eye 

^ Ibid, pp. 34 Bcp Wuttke (ii. * In the present day, if it survive 
424) is of opinion that this modili- at all, we have to search for it among 
cation is due to Christian influences: the labyrinths of German motaphy- 
nor is there anything in the chrono- sics. Prof. Wilson says : ‘ During 
logy adverse to his view ; for when the whole of my intercourse with 
Lassen (l. 833) places Patanjali, with learned natives, I met with hut one 
whom it is associated, in the 2ud Brahman who professed to be ac» 
century before Christ, he allows that quainted with the writings of this 
the evidence for so doing is extremely school. ' * Pref . ’ to the JSdnkliya Kd‘ 
slight. rihl, p. viii. 
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of Colebrooke, and, in spite of Ritter’s disbelief, the 

truth of his remark has been continually verified'. 

One system is indeed no more than the extension 
and practical embodiment of the other. I am not 
desirous of maintaining absolutely that principles 
allied in some degree to those of Buddhism were un- 
known to other Asiatics in still earlier times®. What 
I intend by Buddhism, is the system of metaphysi- 
cal and social philosophy, organised by Sakya-muni, 
or Gautama Buddha. Neither am I speaking here 
of Buddliism in its modern development, as modi- 
fied by intermixtures either Avith the j)opular forms 
of Brahvnanism, or with the older superstitions of 
the countries where it afterwards gained a footing : 
for that vieAV of it Avill come more properly before 
us, when we pass from Hindustan to China, and the 
other regions Avhere it still possesses a complete 
ascendancy. In different words, Ave shall be dealing 
now Avith a jjliilosophy rather than with a religion. 

Although in passing to a sxirvey of the princi- 
pies of Buddliism, Ave entirely quit the region oiomiuhim. 


^ iSeOj for instance, LiisHcn, l, 8.18, 
8;^!: Saint- HUaive, 1)(S Vedas j p. 
1 47. The latter observes with jus- 
tice, that all tlie iudianists 'li’he- 
sitent pas a reconiiaitre dans le houd- 
dhisnie., dcveuiipluatard uiie religion, 
un dcveloppcTueut et uno copie du 
sarikhya do Kapila. La resscniblance 
ne peut fair© le moindre doute pour 
qui se donuera la peine d’etiidier les 
deux doctrines : les bases de Tune ct 
dti I’autre sout hlentiques/ 

® ‘It may be,’ says Mr Haidy 
{Manual of Hudkim, p. 88 , Lond. 
*853) Hhat G( 5 t<ama presented him- 
self to the world as the successor of 
men, whose claims to supremo autho- 
rity were thus acknowledged ; but 1 


have not yet met with any well- 
authenticated data of their doctrines 
or deeds/ Yet oven thi.s has hecTi 
po.sitively denied by W. von Hum- 
boldt in his great work, Ueher die 
Kawi-ffjwachc, l. 290: ‘Sowohl die 
Annahme cines Vor-Brahinanischcii, 
als eincs urspriiiiglich Ausser-fndi- 
Bchen Buddliismus, bedarf keiner 
Widerlegung mehr.’ Of. on the other 
side. Col. Sykes, as above, p. 41, 11. i. 
1 may here also ad<l, that the reli- 
gion of the J ains, which still survives' 
in Guzerat and other parts of India, is 
connected in its origin, if not abso- 
lutely one with Buddhism : see Cole- 
brookc, AsiaZ. Res. ix. 279 sq. 8tuhr 
ific Religions- systemCj &c. 1. Cu sq. 
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the mythe and enter that of the historic legend, 
and although the ground we have to traverse is in 
general less encumbered by chronological difficul- 
ties, the point of starting has not hitherto been 
absolutely determined. The narratives that wear 
the greatest semblance of probability are the 
Chinese on one side, and the Sing’halese on the 
other; while of these conflicting authorities, the 
latter is preferred by nearly all competent writers 
of the present day*. The death of Gautama is 
thus ascribable to the year 543 b.c., i. e. two cen- 
turies before the date of Alexander’s expedition. 

When the primitive story is divested ‘of the 
countless fables® in which it has been decked by 


1 E. Burnouf, TntrodurHon h Vlt ia- 
tolre da BouddhlstM mdien, Pref. 
p. iii. p. 587, Palis, 1S44; Lassen, 
II. 51 sq. ; Elpliinstone, pp. iti, 
112, 3r(l ed. j Hardy, Manital of 
BudMm, p. 353, Mr Elplanstone 
makes the following observations, in 
the justice of which almost overy one 
is now disposed to acquiesce: ‘These 
discrepancies are too numerous to be 
removed by the supjrosition that 
they refer to an earlier and a later 
Budha; and that expedient is also 
precliulcd by the identity of the lutme 
Sakya, and of every circumstance in 
the lives of the persons to whom 
such diffcjrent dates are assigned. 
We must, therefore, either pronounce 
the Indian IbCudhas to bo ignorant 
of the date of a religion which arose 
among themselves, and at the same 
time must derange the best esta- 
blished part of the Hindi! chrono- 
logy; or admit that an error must 
have occurred in Cashmlr or Tibet, 
through which places it crept into 
the more eastern countries, when 
they received the religion of Budha, 
many centuries after the death of its 


founder. As the latter seems by 
much the most probable explanation, 
we may safely fix tlie deatb of Budha 
about 550 R.c/ 

^ Sue the very copious legends of 
Gdtania (or, more properly, Gau- 
tama “ a descendant of Gotama) in 
Mr Hardy’s Manual of Biidhwn, 
pp. 139 — 353. These are drawn ex- 
clusively from Sing’halese sources, 
but are identical with accounts now 
(frculated in Birmah and Siam, and 
have also very much in common 
with the Tibetan traditions, as pre- 
viously reported by Csoma Kbrbsi, 
.and still more fully in the Bffya 
TclC er Rol Pa (a Tibetan liistory of 
Bmldha, ed. Foucaux, Paris, 1847); 
with the Nepilese traditions, as 
reported by Mr B. H. Hodgson; 
with the Mongolian (Tataric) tra- 
ditions, as reported by M. Schmidt, 
and with tho Chinese as preserved 
in the Foe Kom Ki, and translated 
by Abel Il<$musat, The reader is 
also nsfeiTed to an admirable sketch 
of Sdkya-muni in M. Saint-Hilaire’s 
recent work J)u £ouddMm4!, pp, 
28 — 123, Paris, 1855, where the his- 
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later superstition, Gautama is there presented not 
as one of many incarnations of the Deity, nor as 
the sole receptacle of the divine Intelligence, but 
simply as a man, — a man of gentle, ardent, pensive, 
philanthropic nature. Descended from a royal 
house in one of the most polished provinces of cen- 
tral India, he was nurtured in the midst of luxury, 
and with the prospect of unbroken happiness. But 
ere he reached the flower of manhood Gautama 
gi’ew weaiy of the pomp and pleasures of his 
father’s court. Presentiments by which he seems to 
have been haunted almost from his cradle, and the 
cver-Sarkening pictures which he drew of human 
wretchedness and mutability, had filled his heart 
with sadness bordering on despair. At last, aban- 
doning his fixvourite wife, he stole away entirely 
from the palace; and at the age of nine and twenty 
sought relief in the society of Brahmans, with 
whom he lived six years a life of study and asceti- 
cism. It Avas while occupied in these pursuits, 
I’esisting the temptations to sensual pleasure, and 
mourning over the prostration of the universe at 
large, that he awoke to the idea of standing forth 
among his fellow-men in the capacity of liberator 
and reformer \ Hitherto he was but Sdkya-muni, 
the ‘ solitary’ of the race of Sakya; now he fancied 


toricjil and legcnrliiry elements arc se- 
parated with great care and acumen. 

^ He finally thought himself capa- 
ble of ])ecoiiiing the deliverer of the 
wliole universe. See the narrative 
in Saint'Hilaire, pp. 55 eq. 'II 
cTiVait enfin trouve la voie forte du 
grand homnie^ la voie du sacrifice 
des sens, la voie infaillible et sans 
abattement, la voie de la b^nddiction 


ct do la vertu, la voie sans tache, 
sans eiivie, sans ignorance, et sans 
passion.... la voie qui mbne k la 
possc.s 8 ion lie la Bcieiice univeraelle, 
la voie du souvenir et du jugement, 
la voie qui adoucit la vieillessc et la 
mort, la voie cjiline et sans trouble, 
excmptc des craiiites du ddmori, qui 
conduit k la cit^ du Nirvkna:’ Ibid, 
P- 57* 
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himself entitled to the ajopellation Buddha, ‘the 
- awakened/ ‘ the enlightened.’ He collected, in the 
midst of spiritual ecstacies, that during the present 
' cycle of the universe he was exalted to the very 
highest point of being, and that by renunciation 
of the world he had been freed from all the limita- 
tions of natural existence. For the sake, how- 
ever, of promoting the emancipation of other’s, he 
did not pass away immediately into his ultimate 
condition. He resolved to be the founder of a 
school; but instead of acting hke the Brdhmans, 
he exhibited at once the deep and comprehensive 
basis on which he thought a worthier fiibric sliould 
be reared. He preached in public at Benares (Va- 
raniisi), and afterwards in other parts of northern 
and central India, fascinating a large crowd of 
followers, by the beauty of his person, the feminine 
suavity of his manners, his ardour, his austerities, 
the touching eloquence of his address, the mildness 
and philanthropy of his doctrines, his use of the 
vernacular language, and, according to the legends, 
a profuse display of wonder-working powers. 

When Gautama breathed his last, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty, Buddhism had been firmly 
rooted in some parts of Hindustan. The sayings 
of the founder were gradually collected into Sfitras*, 


^ * Sutra’ is properly a * philo- 
sophical aphorism j’ but like other 
Sanskrit words, it acquired a tech- 
nical meaning from its adoption by 
the Buddhists. Tlje oldest of their 
B(ttraa are written, for the most part, 
in simple prose, the text, as now 
preserved, helongijig to the first cen- 
tury after Christ. Later composi- 
tions indicate the influence of foreign 


admixtures, and in one tins para- 
ble of the Prodigal 8on is said 
to have been distinctly reproduced : 
Wuttke, ir. 522: see also Saint- 
Hilairc, J)u Boudilkisme, p, 126. 
One of tho most interesting relics of 
'orthodox* Buddhism is the Lotus 
dc la honne Loi, translated from 
the Sanskrit by Bumouf, Paris, 
1852. 
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which, on being augmented by the Vinaya and 
Abhidharma {disciplinary and metaphysical trea- 
tises), became the rivals of the Vaidic litera- 
ture. These all were duly authorised in synods; 
and ere long the doctrines which they recom- 
mended had so far prevailed that they were 
threatening to eradicate the tincicnt system. Of 
Hindu kings who manifested an especial interest 
in the spread of Buddhism, none was more conspi- 
cuous than As'oka*, who, on abandoning the heredi- 
tary faith, endeavoured at the middle of the third 
century before Christ to give the new religion a 
predominance in districts far beyond the boun- 
daries of Magadlia. The Brahmans had in early 
times diffused their influence, either by the agency 
of the sword, or of reUgious solitaries, wlio, bent on 
self-renunciation, settled in the territory of the un- 
believer, and bore silent witness to the creed and 
worship of their forefathers. Brahmanism, liowever, 
could not propagate itself except by making svidras 
of all people whom it vanquished ; for to sjn’cad 
the higlier elements of religious knowledge among 
those who were not genuine Aryans, w^as believed 
to be peculiarly profane. Buddhism, on the other 
hand, made no distinction in the quality of the 
persons it addressed; and, in a synod held 246 b.c. 
a regular plan was organised for propagating the 
new faith by means analogous to those employed 
hereafter in conducting Christian missions , — by 
pacific and persuasive teaching, and translating 
Buddliist writings into foreign languages. 

The first-fruits of their mighty harvest wore 
gathered in Kashmir: and under Ming-Ti, the 

^ See the narrative in Lassen, ii. 315 s([. 
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flexible creed of Buddhist emissaries won for them 
admission to the court of the ‘celestial empire,’ 
A.D. 6i, —exactly at the time when Christianity was 
marching forth in all its pristine vigour to subdue 
the kingdoms of the western world. The Buddhists, 
it is true, could not eventually retain their hold 
on India. After thriving for a thousand years, 
and writing a triumphant history in monasteries 
and enormous temples excavated from the living 
rock, there came a vast and temble revulsion in 
the feelings of the populace. The younger sister 
was violently extruded by the elder from all parts 
of Hindustan, if we except one scanty remnant at 
the foot of the HimiUaya. Yet meanwhile Bud- 
dhism had evinced a pi’operty unknown to every 
other heathen system. It w'as far more capable of 
transplantation. It flourished with peculiar fresh- 
ness and luxuriance in Tibet, and ultimately in the 
Tatar tribes of central Asia. Above all, it kept 
possession of its ancient fortress in the island of 
Ceylon; and thither in the early centuries of our 
era flocked a multitude of foreign pilgrims, anxious 
by such visit to abridge their term of penitential 
suffering, to venerate the rehes of Gautama Bud- 
dha, or to kiss the print of his gigantic foot. 

What then were the characteristics of this 
marvellous system as originally constituted? Its 
founder, we discern at once, had common ground 
with Brahmanism, which, notwithstanding, he en- 
deavoured to demolish. He took for granted the 
hereditary doctrine of transmigration; he argued, 
like his predecessors, for eternal cycles of the uni- 
verse, and infinite successions of births and new 
births. It was a fundamental article of the Buddhist 
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creed that ‘he who is now the most degraded of chap. 

the demons may one day rule the highest of the ^ — 

heavens; he who is at present seated upon the 
most honourable of the celestial thrones may one 
day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of tor- 
ment; and the worm that we crush under our feet 
may, in the course of ages, become a supreme 
Buddha It was also held that liberation from 
this terrible necessity of repeated births was the 
grand aim of all religions. Buddhism, in like 
manner, recognised the wretchedness of individual 
being, and fell in with the prevailing tendency to 
quidtude, to mortification of the flesh, to abstract 
and ecstatic contemplation. 

In many other point.s, where it diverged entirely AmSi the 
from the old religion, it was following, consciously 
or unconsciously, the path marked out by Kapila, 
and trodden by his disciples. Tlie founder of the 
Sankhya philosophy had taught that Bj'ahmii him- 
self was only at the head of the elemental creation, 
and, as such, was finite, mortal, subject to contin- 
gencies like pain and ignominy. The supreme autho- 
rity of the Vedas might accordingly be questioned; 
their tenets might be all subordinated to other forms 
of knowledge. Gautama intensified tliis feeling, 
and completed the Sankhya innovation by rejecting 
the Vedas altogether. As the ‘enlightened’ one, 
and as believing in the infinite capacity of his own 
intellect, he placed his tripod far above^ the throne 

^ Hardy, Manual of BudJiism, p. manisin. 

36. fcJaint-Hilaire, Du Bouddhime, ^ This affinity between Kapila and 
p. 183, seems of opinion tliat in the Gautama is pointed out in Lassen, 
possible extent to whicli transmi- i. 831. In the Siug’halese Bud- 
gration may he carried, 23 uddhism dhism of the present day, which is 
is even more exacting than Briih- largely intermixed with Brjihmanical 
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CHAP, of beings like Brahmd, or Maheswara; he was 

himself the ‘ lord and teacher/ not of one section 

of the universe, but of all ‘the three worlds.’ 

Buddhist Another blow inflicted by him on the old reh- 
of especially on the power of the Br4h- 

manical order, was the absolute rejection of animal 
sacrifice. Some indication of a hke repvignaiice is 
traceable to early times', and in the creed of 
Kapila, the shedding of blood was openly tio- 
nounccd as one example of ‘impurity^.’ But in 
Buddhism the rejection rests on deeper and more 
subtle gi'ounds. The Buddhist has no conscious- 
ness of guilt, because he utterly denies the free‘dom 
of the creature. Sin is in his view a necessary 
thing : it is a cosmical and not a personal evil : 
its vitiation is inherent in the world of matter, and 
inseparable fi'om all forms of transient being. If 
the Buddhist sins, the punishment which nature 
has attached to his demerit will inevitably take 
effect : the law must have its course. He there- 
fore manifests no wish for reconcilement : he has 
no idea of mediation, of satisfaction, of propi- 
tiation®. On the other hand, a keener insight 
into aU the possible consequences of the Hindu 
doctrine of transmigration would naturally serve 
to deepen his repugnance to traditionary usages 


elements, tiie Alaliji-Bralmui is not- 
.withstanding only the ruler of a 
*brAhma-ldka;’ Hardy, p. 41. 

^ See Uoth, Nirukta, 'Einl,' p, 
xxxiii. 

® See above, p. 49, n. 2, 

^ Cf, Mr Thomson’s BampUm Lec- 
tures, pp. 44, 45. In speaking of 
Sing’halese Buddhism at the present 
day, 8ir E. Tennent observes that 


‘neitlier in heaven nor on earth can 
man (according to the Buddhist doc- 
tore) esca])e from the consequences 
of hia acts ; tliat morals are in tlicir 
essence productive causes, without 
the aid or intervention of any higher 
autliovity ; and hence forgiveness 
and atonement are ideas utterly uii- 

kl\OWD.’ 
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involving the destruction of animal life’ : from both chap. 

which causes it results that Buddhism stands con- j 

spicuous in the midst of heathendom as a religion 
without sacrificial cultus. The very name of sacri- 
fice iyajna) has been discarded, and the simple wor- 
ship of the Buddhists almost universally restricted 
to the offering up of prayers and flowers and per- 
fumes, in memory of their founder. It is true that 
orders of religious teachers", corresponding to the 
Christian clergy, were instituted as early as the 
reign of As'oka; but excepting in the Lama-hier- 
archy of Tibet, which may hereafter call® for more 
particular notice, Buddhist priests perform no func- 
tions that are strictly sacerdotal; they are rather 
confraternities of mendicants, who act as patterns 
of the sternest form of self-renunciation, or as mere 
teachers of the populace. 

It was contended in the class-rooms of the 
S^nkhya philosophy that human spirits, in what-c««(«- 
ever bodies they may dwell, are all intrinsically 
equal. Gautama was also a believer in this doc- 
trine, and went so far as to reduce it into practice. 

He could not shut his eyes, indeed, to the exist- 
ence of the caste-system ; and, accepting it as an 
established fact, attributed distinctions in the vari- 
ous orders of society to differences of conduct in a 


^ ^The Bfiudha religionists carry 
their respect for animal life much 
further than the Brainins : their 
priests do not eat after noon, nor 
drink after dark, for fear of swal- 
lowing minute insects; and they 
carry a brush on all occasions, with 
which they carefully sweep every 
place before they sit down, lest 
they should inadvertently ci ush any 


living creature.' Elphinstonc, p. 
107. Still, at the present day, 
as the same writer adds in a note, 
'the laity eat animal food without 
re.straint; even the priests may eat 
it, if no animal is killed on their 
account.’ 

* Biiniouf, Hist, du Bouddhisme, 
pp. 293 sq. ; Wuttke, ii. 557. 

* 8ee Appendix II. 
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CHAP, fonner life : but notwithstanding such admission, 

men of every caste were equally invited to his 

lectures, and arranged according to their age and 
worth; and, as he taught that all, whatever be 
their natural gifts or opportunities or condition, 
are entitled to the same sjjiritual advantages, and 
have access to the means of liberation, he prepared 
his hearers for the ultimate dissolution of the 
caste-system', and the overtluw of Briihmanism. 
Indeed the univeme itself, and not the narrow 
confines of the A!ryan tribes, was chosen as the 
theatre on which the new religion sought to ope- 
rate : the Buddha, though he taught in northern 
Hindustan, was anxious to deliver and enlighten 
all things. 

(i) But besides these general principles, there 
were, in Buddhism, other characteristics wliich de- 
serve particular consideration. Some of tliem may 
be regarded as speculative, or metaphysical; the 
rest as practical, or moral. In Ivapila’s system, we 
IP«* already noticed, the idea of God was never promi- 

BwldhUm I •> • 1 /. 1, ■» 

atoitc? nent; it was m danger ot evaporating altogether 
in the midst of philosophical refinements. But 
Gautama went further still : the system which he 
' founded is more openly atheistic. It not only dis- 
regarded, but denied the one eternal God, the 
! Maker and the Euler of all other fonns of being. 
Whatever symptoms of intelligence and design, 
whatever powers of organisation it might recog- 
nise, they all were held to be inherent properties 
i of matter. The world and all things in it rise into 
existence, are transformed, and ultimately vanish in 
obedience to some natural order, some inscrutable 

^ It is retained, however, in Ceylon: Hardy, pp. 71, 78, 
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necessity : they are like regular undulations of the ci^p. 

ocean flowing one into another; they are links 

in some eternal chain of causes and efiects. To 
Brahmans God is everytliiiig ; to Buddhists God 
is ndthihg. Brahmanism, when fully aud'minutely 
anSiysed, is found to bo all centre ; Buddhism all 
circumference. The first contended, that because 
the abstract Brahma is one only and immutable, all 
thing’s subject to mutation are unreal ; they merely 
seem to be. The second argued, that because all 
things are now multiform and mutable, they can- 
not have a single and immutable basis. In the 
one, the spirit underlying every form of matter is 
an efilux of the Godhead ; in the other, while the 
world appears to be undeified, the only God is not 
confessed. The Buddhist breaks entirely loose from 
the ideal pantheism of the Brahman, but he finds 
no refuge in the sanctuary of truth ; his creed is 
purely negative and niliilistic. Exception’ may 
perhaps be made iir favour of one school or sect, TkekUc 
the Buddhists ofNepdl, who, owing to their close 
proximity to Brahmanism, or other causes, seem 
to have inherited a loftier and more spiritual 
faith, transferring their idea of God to one supreme 
Intelligence, whom they designate Adi-Buddha ; 
but of Buddhism, as it stands depicted in the 
oldest class of monuments, we need not hesitate to 
affirm, that no single trace survives* in it of a 

' See Elphinstoiie, pp. 104, 105. (see Hodgson, in AatiM. UesearcheBj 
Wuttke, following Burnoiif, is, how'- XVT, 435 sq.) does not go beyond 
ever, of opinion that the sect is the SfCnkhya doctrine of a spiritual 
comparatively modern (ii. 5^9), essence. 

especially as no trace of it is found * * In den Sutra uiul den wicli- 
iu China, and as the nearest approxi- tigsten andeni Religionsschriften ist 
mation to such theism in the specu- koine Spur eines hdchsten weltbil' 
lative philosophy of the Buddhists dendcn Wesens:’ Wuttke, IT. 527. 
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Supreme Being, either like the 6m of the Vaidic 
period, or the Brahma of the Laws of Manu. 
Buddhism even went so far as to I’eject the 
Saukhya theory of an active material essence, on 
the ground that all such arguments are contra- 
dicted by the mutable phenomena of the universe. 
‘Beings are not created,’ says a writing of high 
authority among the Buddhists, ‘by one God, or 
lord (ihvara), neither by one spirit (purusha), nei- 
ther by matter (jmcdhdna). If there were indeed 
a single caiise of all things, as God, or spirit, or 
matter, then, by the simple fsict of the existence of 
this cause, must the world at once liave'been 
created in its entirety, since a cause cannot exist 
without juoducing its due effect. But all things 
may be seen to come into tlie world, according to 
a law of succession, some issuing from the parent- 
womb, others from the germ. It must accordingly 
be concluded that there i.s a series of causes, and 
that God is not tlie single cause’.’ 

To elucidate tliis doctrine of causation was indeed 
one prineijjal object in the teadiing of ‘tlie sons of 
Siikya.’ They believed that theoretically the first 
approach to liberation involves a knowledge of the 


In this verdict concur Buniouf, 
Schmidt (as there cited, p. 529); 
Tennent (Chridianity in Ceylon, p. 
208, note) ; Hardy, Manual of Bud- 
hum, p. 399 ; Saint Hilaire, J)u 
Bojtuldhime, p. 245, It should, 
however, be stated ou the other side, 
that Col. Sykes {Journal of AsieU, 
Soc, VI. 377) endeavours to screen 
the Buddhists from the charge of 
atheism. His chief appeal is to a 
curious hymn, composed, as many 
think, l)y Gautama liimself, at the 


moment when lie became Buddha. 
It is printed, with throe versions 
somewhat differing, in Mr Haniy’s 
Manual, pp. 180, 18 1 ; Ijiit there is 
nothing in it to militate against the 
view here adoj>ted. It merely states 
that Gautama liad found the 'arti- 
ficer' of the human frame, i,e. the 
key explaining the true doctrine of 
existence, and Inid thus secured ex- 
emption from all future wanderings. 

^ Quoted from the Yasomitm, in 
Biiniouf, p. 572. 
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way in which all life has been produced. Starting, chap. 
therefore, with the old hypothesis, that the cycles - ^ 
of the universe had no beginning, individual life, chain «/ 
with all its ills and accidents, its faculties of mind 
and body, is traceable backwards through twelve 
stages' to the first term in the circle of generation, 
which is ‘ignorance’ (avidyd), and consists in 
mistaking for durable that which is but evanescent 
and precarious ; or, in other words, assigning to 
the universe a reality which it does not actually 
possess. For Buddhism, in this matter, went be- 
yond, the elder system; it regarded all ‘the three 
worlds’ as ‘ empty*,’ as no better tlian a shadowy 
and illusive phantom. Having lost all faith in 
God the Axithor of the iinivei-se, the Buddhist was 
propelled to the conclusion, that the sensible forms 
around him ought not to exist ; they had no right 
to be, and therefore since they are, they must be 
evil ; and the object was accordingly to liberate all 
sentient creatures from their bondage to the non- 
existent. So entirely was the mind of Gautama 
possessed by this idea, that of the elcmentaiy les- 
sons which he taught men in conjunction with his 
doctrine of the twelve fold chain of causes, nearly 
all had reference to the rise and remedy of human 
suffering. The universality of that suftering, 

Tcriiks.* 

^ See Saint 'Hilaire, pp. 1 88—- 1 90. either respecting the origin of avidyd, 

This ignorance’ is an abstract (pia- or the manner in which karma 
lity producing anotJier abstract (|ua- opemtes. 

lity, merit and demerit, karma; ® Schmidt has pointed out {.Me- 
which kartm gives birth to a third »M)*m de I'Acad^mk dc Saint Peters- 
abstraction, conscionsneas ; and this hmirg, i, 98 sq.) that the two main 
being endowed with physical power, principles of Buddhism are (t) that 
produces body and mind, and so on: the tlirec worlds arc cmidy, and (2) 

Hardy, p. 392. Yet the Buddhist that there is no difference between 
docs not profess to enlighten us being and non-being. 

C. A, E. VI. 
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CHAP. fpQ^ passion and desire, the possibility of 

escaping from it, and the method of escape, these 

constitute the ‘four grand verities’’ impressed in 
early youth upon the mernoiy of Buddhists. 

•Nh-vSna: Aiid if the special character of this deliverance 

. be investigated, we find it summed up in the word 
nirvdna, ‘extinction,’ ‘blowing out.’ Such was the 
supreme felicity of the Buddha : such the goal to 
w'hich ho ever pointed the aspirations of his fol- 
lowers. It was formerly disputed whether more is 
meant by the expression nh'vdna than ‘eternal 
quietude,’ ‘unbroken sleep,’ ‘impenetrable apajthy;’ 
but the oldest literature of Buddhism will scarcely 
suffer us to doubt that Gautama intended by it 
nothing short of absolute ‘ annihilation V the de- 
struction of all elements which constitute existence. 

Neither Brahmanism nor Buddhism could feel 
happy in the present world ; to both it was a 
prison-house, a place of torture and of ignominy. 
But the gulf between the two rival systems was 
in this respect immeasurable. Brahmanism con- 
tended that true being does exist beyond the world 
of phenomena (Sansara) ; Buddhism, that being is 
the same in all the ‘three worlds,’ but nowhere is 
possessed of more than the appearance of reality. 
The Brahman, writhing under the calamities of 
life, was anxious to emancipate himself as soon as 
possible from the world of phantoms, that he 

* Baiiit-Hilaire, p. 127. ist seiner Wesenheit nach /ecj*, sei- 

® Ibid. pp. 195 sq. ; Bumoufj ner Form nach triigorisch, seinen 
Ilid.duBoiMhism^fii.^Sg’.Wiiitkef Wirkungon nach vcrderhlich: Nir- 
II. 570. The last writer (p, 571) vAna ist auch seiner Wesenheit 
cites the following passage from a nach leerj aber cr veraichtet jede 
Mongolian catechism: ‘DerSansrt- Tauschnng nnd befreit von allem 
r;i [/. a, the world of apipearance] Uobel.’ 
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might revert to his original oneness with divinity : chap. 

the Buddhist, driven to desperation by witnessing 

the same calamities, was no less anxious to escape, 
but was content if he could ultimately pass beyond 
the verge of that enchanted circle which was fatal 
to his peace, and so attain to non-existence. Both 
alike gave utterance to the grief which preyed 
upon their inmost being : but the Buddhist sor- 
rowed as the man who has no hope ; and his phi- 
losophy is therefore the philosophy of despair. 

(2) But while we charge the creed of Gautama 
with iitheism and nihilisja, we must acknowledge 
that it rose in one respect superior to all other 
heathen systems, — in the loftier tone of its mo- 
rality. It was a imiciical, and not a speculative 
philosophy, concerning itself not with God and the 
invisible, but with the charities and duties of the 
present life. H ere indeed w'e find the secret of its 
mightiness, the key to its majestic progress in the 
whole of eastern Asia. The grand picture of a 
royal youth, abandoning his home and honours to 
become the gentle, apt, and sympathetic teacher of 
the people, was alone sufficient to evoke a class of 
sentiments forgotten by the old religions. And in 
course of time fresh arguments w'ore found to 
strengthen the devotion which this picture of phil- 
antliropy excited. ‘A groat part of the respect 
paid to Gdtama Budha arises from the supposition 
that he voluntarily endured, throughout myriads 
of ages, and in numberless births, the most severe 
deprivations and afflictions, that he might thereby 
gain the power to free sentient beings firom the 
misery to which they are exposed under every pos- 
sible form of existence. It is thou^t that myriads 

5—2 
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of ages previous to his reception of the Budhaship, 
-he might have become a rahat [one who is entirely 
rescued from all evil desire], and therefore ceased 
to exist; but that of his own free-will he forewent 
the privilege, and threw himself into the stream of 
successive existence, for the benefit of the three 
worlds'.’ Nor was the founder of Buddhism merely 
anxious to exhibit his commiseration for the cala- 
mities of other men, lie laid unwonted stress on 
social and domestic duties, while the Brahmans, in 
their teaching, rather aimed at the production of 
ceremonial punctuality. . 

Believing that, in spite of some paramount ne- 
cessity, the individual has the power of punishing 
himself by an illicit course of action, every Bud- 
dliist, whether lay or cleric, Avas enjoined' to kill no 
living thing, to be honest in his dealings, to in- 
dulge no sensual appetites, to abstain from lying, 
and intoxicating liquors; Avhile a fiirther scries 
of more rigorous injunctions was proAuded for the 
guidance of the monks, the celibates, the devotees. 
In carrying out these regulations it is easy to per- 
ceive that the most exemplary Buddhists had no 
true idea of the distinctive prope3-ties of soul and 
body, and of their reciprocal relations. On the one 


^ Hardy, Manual of Budhim,, p. 
98: cf. Prof. Max Miiller, in Mr 
Thompson’s Bamptnn fjcctures, p. 
36. One of tlie reflections ascribed 
to the youthful Gautama in a Tibe- 
tan biography is to the same effect (in 
Swnt-Hilaire, p. 39): *En faisant 
voir la clart^ de la loi aux ci’datures 
obscurcios par les tenebrea d’une 
ignorance profonde, je leur dhanerai 
IVjtsil qui volt clairemeiit les chose,?; 


je Icur ilonncrai le beau rayon de la 
pure sagessc, I’ceil do la loi, sans 
tache et sans corruption.’ 

® The list of commandments varies 
somewhat in different writings : see 
Stuhr, I. 180, Prichard, iv. 144, 
Upham (Uhtm'icul and sacred Books 
of Ceylon, iii. 12, 158; cf. pp. 162, 
163) gives a list, ton iji number, 
more closely resembling the second 
table of the Decalogue. 
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side, they identified intellif^cnce with sensibility': 

on the other, they regarded the external organs as 

the only seat of evil and the single enemy of man- 
kind. The body was even treated by them an Seif-dmaai 
consubstantial with brute matter ; and to curb its 
wayward passions, to seal up the various inlets of 
temptation, to mortify and extirpate the sensual 
appetites, and by dhydna, ‘ contemplation,’ rivet the 
desires exclusively upon the ultimate destination 
of the human subject, was the highest aim of ethi- 
cal philosophy. The conviction of present wretched- 
ness, which throws a shade of melancholy over the 
whole life of the Buddhist devotee and furnishes a 
clue to most of his speculations, is tlms deepened by 
a course of sell-infiictcd torture. So far indeed 
was he bent on carrying his renunciation of the 
sensible world and its enjoyments, that he stigma- 
tised his Bralunan rival as a man who lived in 
bondage to the present and the visible 

Nor was passive self-control tlie only point to 
which importance was attached in Buddhist ethics, sujjmn. 
Man was there exhorted to promote his extrication 
from the bonds of individuality by sharing the 
calamities of others : he was to facilitate his own 
escape by making others rise superior to the 
fatal law of transmigration. It is probable that 


^ Saint-Hilaire, p. 226. 

® Stuhr, 1. 187. 'Choae dtraiige/ 
sayR M, Pavie, referring to some 
moral inaxiins of tlie Buildliista, 
'ceux qui m^ditent sur cos belles 
pages, au lieu de conclure qu’il y a 
une autre vie oti I’time liunxaine doit 
trouver la satisfaction de ses iin- 
monses d^sirs, se retirent dans une 
negation ddsespdrde. Ils dddaignont 


tons Ics bictiH dc la vie comnic une 
illusion, coinme uri lourro qui seduit 
Tusprit et rentraine dans le tourbilloii 
des naissauccs h, venir. Mitnix vaut 
pour eux cesser d’etre, s’ablnier dans 
un incomprdhensiblc iidant; e’est 
done Tart de mourir uno foia pour 
toutea, que le novice vieiit ^tudier 
dana le inonastto'e:’ Hevue des 
Mondes, 1854, Tome v. p. 133. 
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CHAP. Jigye and there a Buddhist might be influenced by 
the same generous self-devotion which had charac- 
terised the framer of his creed ; hut generally his 
eye was fastened on the prospect of remuneration ; 
he believed that by assisting others he should be 
smoothing his own pathway to nitrdna- Merit, 
with demerit the correlative, is the power by which, 
according to Buddhism, the destiny of all sentient 
beings is controlled'; and when this principle was 
fully apprehended the acquisition of a stock of 
merits became the great concern of life : religion 
was converted into a regular system of profits and 
losses®. 

Ge^t Still we must not overlook the emphasis which 
o/the Buddhism uniformly placed upon a class of gentle 

Bwidhd. retiring virtues, which were well-nigh banished 
■ from the rest of heathendom, — meekness, resigna- 
tion, equanimity under suffering, forgiveness of in- 
juries. Much as these are found to differ from the 
corresponding virtues of the Christiair, and symp- 
tomatic as they often are of womanly, instead of 
manly and heroic qualities, they could scarcely fail 
to benefit a multitude of. savage tribes to which 
they were propounded. For example, when the 
Buddhist finds himself assailed by calumny or open 
violence, he restrains his animosity by reflecting 
that the blow has been necessitated by misdemean- 
ors committed in some previous existence. He is 
thankfiil that no heavier penance has fallen to his 
lot, and even at the last extremity, when death 
itself must be confronted, he can welcome it as 

* Hardy, p. 445. Karma is pro- ing a de])tor and creditor account of 
perly 'that whicli is to be done.* tlie acts of each day, and transferring 

* Ihid, p. 507, where reference is the balance from one year to another : 
made to the Cliinese practice of keep- see also Saiiit-Hilairo, pp. 315 sq. 
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the appointed lueans of liberation from ‘ this un- 
clean body*.’ 

Truth, however, calls for the addition, that fair 
and lovely as might be the outward forms oi Bud- ampam- 
dliism, its inherent principles were such as made it fmaim. 
well-nigh powerless in the training of society, and 
therefore it has left the countries which it overran 
the prey of superstition and of demon-worship, of 
political misrule and spiritual lethargy. Confess- / 
ing no supreme God, who is at once the Legislator ^ 
and the Judge, its moral code was ultimately void / 
of a]l authority. Denying also the true dignity 
and freedom of the human agent, it invested moral 
sentiments and relations with a kind of physical 
outsidedness ; they were all parts of a great system 
with which the foitunes of the Buddhist, why he 
knew not, were mechanically connected. He spoke 
indeed of ‘laws,’ but these w'ere only common 
rules of action, according to which all things are 
found to happen vice had no intrinsic hideous- 
ness, and virtue w'as another name for calculating 
prudence ; while love itself was in the creed of 
Buddhism little more than animal sympathy, or the 
condolence of one suft’erer with his fellow. Bud- 
dhism also could discourse of ‘ duty but such 
duty, as it had no object and no standard, was 
devoid of moral motive : it shrank into a lifeless 
acquiescence in some stern necessity, a blind sub- 
mission to some iron law. The Buddhist’s principle 
of action was ‘ I must ;’ ho could not say ‘ I ought.’ 

^ Wuttke, ri. 579. tian Themti, i. 187 sq. on fclie ethics 

® See Mr R. A. niomps<.)ii’s Chm- of Spiuosa. 
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c. The Eclectic School of India. 

To understand the origin of this eclectic school 
we must remember that, in addition to the systems 
of philosophy already noticed, there had been from 
early times a strong and passionate bias in favour 
of asceticism*. Partly owing to the climate, which 
induced inertness and disposed to contemplation, 
man had at the close of the Vaidic age begun to 
muse profoundly on the paradoxes of the world 
around him. He sighed for peace and unity, and 
everything that thwarted this desire and made 
him conscious of his isolation and estrangement 
from the primal source of being, he was anxious to 
repudiate and uproot. He also mused upon the 
conflicts which he felt among the moral elements 
of his nature, and ere long arrived at the conclusion 
that the seat of all disorder is the region of the 
senses. By indulging these he was persuaded that 
the soul is lured from the pm-suit of spiritual and 
heavenly things, and therefore drew up special rules 
of discipline by w'hich the downward tendency 
might be corrected and reversed. By 'exercise 
and dispassion,’ by ‘asceticism and mortification,’ 
the mind was thought to be capable of reaching a 
state of absolute calm in which one single object 
may be contemplated to the exclusion of all others. 
This object was at first to be the Lord {iswara): 


1 See Wuttke, ii. 362 sq. The 
old Brahmanical ascetic was first 
known as Sramana (cf, the 'Zapiiavai 
of Megasthenes) ; but after the time 
of Asoka, the word seems to have 
been exclusively assigned to the 
Buddhist devotees (Lassen, ii. 440, 


700, n. 3). It fltill exists in the 
Pali form Saman^, and is sometimes 
used by the Cliinese Buddhists as 
equivalent to ‘priest/ but must 
not in tlat connexion be confound- 
ed with the simnan of demon-wor- 
ship. 
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‘ but as the practised swimmer parts with his last chap. 
cork or bladder, so the soul of the ascetic must in - - ~ 

due course part with every object, and at length 
meditate without an object at alh.’ His principles, 
as wrought into a system, constitute the Yoga 
school of Hindu philosophy, in which the yogin, or 
devotee, aspires to perfect union (‘yoking’) with 
the Divine Being. 

At last, perhaps when many centmies® had been nc ahjca 
allowed for the development of those tendencies, nifgava.!- 
therc rose in northern Hindustan a poet and^’‘*’“' 
philosopher, who while faithful to the main posi- 
tions of the ancient Brahman, sought to reconcile 
his metaphysical tenets with the speculations of 
the Sankhya school ; and while confessing the 
advantages to be derived from the contemplative 
mode of life, contended that principles of self- 
renunciation were reconcileable with devotion to 
all active duties. This writer was himself a Br4h- 
man and a Vaishiiava, ^. e. a member of the sect 
which had invested Vishnu’ with the attributes of 
the Supreme Being, and which worshipped him in 
preference to the rival Siva. The work wliich he 
composed, the Bhagavad-Gita*, was dexterously 


1 See Aplmismis of the Yoga, Bk. 
I. §§ 17, 18, ed. Balhiiityne. 

2 It i.s now generally conceded 
tliat the date of the Bhagavad-GlU 
is post- Christian. Even Lassen, 
who contends for the antiquity of 
Krishna- worship, places this poem 
in a later period of Hindu histoiy, 
‘in welcher die Yishnuiten in Sec- 
ten zerfielen und ihre Religionslehre 
mit philosophischen Lehren in Ein- 
klang zu bringen versuchteii li. 
494. Mr J. 0.. Thomson, its rct^ont 


editor and translator (Hertford, 
1855), is disposed to place it between 
100 B.c. aiui 300 A.D, 

® See, for instance, ch. xvm. (p. 
12 1 of Mr Thomson’s translation), 
where Arjiina is charged by his 
dirinc instructor not to reveal his 
knowledge to misbelievers or revilers 
of Krishna, the incarnate fonu of 
Yishnu. 

This poem is, for the most part, 
a colloquy between Arjuna and 
Krishna. Aijuna is one of the sons 
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inlaid by him in one of the great literary monu- 
ments of his forefathers, where ‘it reads like a 
noble fragment of Empedocles or Lucretius intro- 
duced into the midst of an Homeric epic'.’ The 
later portions of it are chiefly occupied with philo- 
sophical theories which were already glanced at in 
our survey of the Sdnkhya system ; and indeed 
the only novel feature of speculative value is the 
eflfort made to harmonise the varying elements of 
that system by supposing the material and spirit- 
ual essences to be alike eternal, ‘ by uniting them 
in one Supreme Being, and thus making nature, 
or the material essence, a portion of the great 
eternal Deity*.’ Here indeed the teaching of the 
Bhagavad-Gitii seems to have approximated to 
the theism of revealed religion’; but a closer 


of Paiuiti, and being in banish* 
meat for years, is making a grand 
effort to dethrone his undo anti 
cousin by whom he hatl been ini- 
quitously expelled. His sufterings 
moved the pity of Vishnu (Krishna), 
who had become his bosom-friend, 
his councillor and charioteer. When 
the dialogue opens, the two httstile 
armies are drawn up in battle-array, 
but Arjuna recoils from the en- 
counter bn reflecting that it must 
lead to the slaugliter of his near 
relations. The object of Krishna is 
to overrule this feeling. 

^ (Quarterly llcvkw, Vol. XLV. pp. 

6 , 7 . 

^ See Mr Thomson's 'Introd.'pp. 
xcv. xevi. 

* The following extract from a 
rapturous prayer of Arjuna, on dis- 
ctjvering the real* greatness and su- 
preme divinity of his companion, 
should be cited hero, because it has 
few parallels in the whole area of 


Hindu litcratun?: *Thc univem;, 0 
Krisliua ! is justly delighted with 
tliy glory, and devoted to thee. The 
Kiilishasas [evil spirits] flee, affright- 
ed, to the divers quarters of heaven, 
and all the multitudes of the Siddhas 
[demi-gods] salute thee. And, in- 
deed, why should they not adore 
thee, 0 great one ! thee, the first 
creator, more important even than 
Bralnwl himself 0 infinite king of 
gods ! habitation of the universe ! 
thou art the one indivisible, the ex- 
isting and not existing [spirit and 
matter], that which is supreiuc. 
Thou art the first of the gods, the 
most ancient penson. Thou art the 
supreme receptacle of this universe. 
Thou knowest all, and mayest be 
known, and art the supreme man- 
sion. By thee is this univoi’se caused 
to emanate, 0 thou of endless fonns. 
...Thou All 1 Of infiuite power and 
immense might, thou comprehend- 
est all ; therefore thou art AU. As 
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survey will convince us that the two ideas are chap. 

really incompatible. For since matter in the 

Hindu system remains an independent substance, 
coessential with divinity, or since God is there sup- 
posed to fashion all things by changing Himself 
into the material universe, His own supremacy is 
so far questioned and invaded ; while by attri- 
buting to every individual a portion of the Su- 
preme Being, which, according to that later system, 
exists in him together with his own individual 
soul, each form of animated nature is said to have 
within it particles of divinity; and on this ground 
polytheism, hero-worship, and even animal-worship, 
are reasserted and defended'. 

It is, however, to the ethical portions® of the Vh- ahkal 
poem that I draw attention more particularly, as 
enabling us to trace the highest flight of philo- 
sophical Hinduism, in its efforts to determine the 
right course of human conduct. 

(i) A prunary object of the writer was to licmcihm 
vindicate the institution of caste, which had been 
sorely shaken by the Buddhist revolutions, and 
perhaps we may infer impugned by members of 
the Kshatriya-class, who were beginning to exceed 


I took thee merely for a fiiend, I 
beseech thee without measure to par- 
don whatever I may, in ignorance 
of this thy gi’eatness, have said from 
negligence or affection, such as, 0 
Krishna! 0 son of Yadu ! 0 friend I 
and everything in which I may have 
treated tliee in a joking manner, in 
recreation, repose, sitting, or meals, 
whether in private, or in the pre- 
sence of these, eternal One ! Thou 
art the father of the animate and 
inanimate world.’ ch, XT. (transl. 


pp. 79; So). Krishna had already 
(ch. vn. pp. 51 .sq.) pnjp.ared his 
companion for this outburst of adora- 
tion, by declaring, * L am the cause 
of tbe production and dissolution of 
the whole universe. There exists 
no other thing superior to me.,.. 
On me is all the universe suspended, 
as numbers of pearls on a string;* 
abiding also, that hb was the mystic 
syllable Om in all the Vedas. 

^ Cf. ' In trod.’ as before, p. cii. 

® Ch. T.— ch. VI., ch. XII., ch. xviii. 
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their own province. So absolute and so inviolable, 
it is taught, are duties which the law of caste 
imposes, that these transcend and ovei-power all 
earthly considerations. For example, it was the 
intention of the poet to establish that love of 
kindred, though a virtue in itself, must be sacrificed 
whenever it is generating in the warrior’s breast 
a feeling of compassion’ for his enemies. His 
province is to fight, and fight he must on aU 
occasions, and at any cost whatever. ‘ It is better 
to do one’s own duty, even though it be devoid of 
excellence, than to perform another’s duty well'.’ 

I (2) The second object is to modify the ^ oga- 
doctrines in such a manner that devout persons 
may feel under no pressing obligation to consume 
their lives in violent austerities and maceration 
of the body. The author does not, it is true, deny 
the efficacy and numerous excellences of that older 
system ; but he argues® that when transformed 
into the Karma-Yoga, by adapting principles of 
renunciation {sannydsa) to all the duties of common- 
life, it is still w'orthier of acceptance, and of greater 
efficacy in forwarding the process of emancipation. 
In the earlier system men’s surrender of the world 
was outward, local, physical ; in the later it was 
to become niqre inward, spiritual, and complete. 
The one, persuaded that evil always enters through 
the inlet of the senses, laboured to impair and so 
destroy the sinful medium ; the other, acquiescing 
in this doctrine as to the . peculiar province of 


1 See p. -26, and, more fully, pp. fallen, rather than risen in the scale 

118 sq. In pp. 66, 67, there is a of religious privileges, for they 

passage wliich intimates that mem- ranked with * women and Siidras/ 
hers of the vais'ya-class had now ® ^ Introd.’ as before, p. cviii. 
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temptation, urged the duty of subjugating the 
heart in such a manner that sensual impressions 
were disarmed and made inoperative. In other 
words, the way to overcome the world, was not to 
leave it, and seek out asylums in the jungle, but 
to extirpate all wishes and affections that pro- 
duced attachment to it.. Action was the proper 
element in wliich the devotee should undergo his 
training ; yet action was at last to be entirely free 
from passion or emotion, and entirely irrespective 
of aU consequences. 'Let the motive for action 
be al,ways in the action itself, never in its reward*.’ 
'He into Avhom all desires enter in the same 
manner as rivere enter the ocean, which is [always] 
full, yet does not move its bed, can obtain tran- 
quillity ; but not he wlio loves desires®.’ The 
author did not, it is true, deny that adequate 
reward is always given to acts of ritual worship. 
On the contrar}', he maintained that whenever 
actions are performed with interested motives they 
involve^ the agent in a series of necessary bonds 
or consequences (kemna-bandha) ; sometimes pur- 
chasing admission for him to the heaven of Indra; 
sometimes, w'here he is the victim of base fear, 
and sacrifices to the demons, entailing on Mm 
an abode in less exalted spheres of being. Yet 
the one reward, and that which to the Hindu is 
alone desirable, was allotted to a different class of 
devotees. Where true devotion, action without 
passion, filled the spirit of the worshipper, he 

^ Cli. IT. (p. 1 6). In the previous chief importance to the letter of pre- 
page there is a remarkable passage cepts quoted from the V6das. 
reflecting on those who were misled ® Ch. Hi. (p. 19). 

by 'flowery’ sentences to assign the ^ Oh. iv. (pp. 31 sq ). 
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CHAP, soared directly upwards to Ms ultimate condition. 
Having learned to concentrate Ms thoughts en- 
tirely on the Supreme Being, he obtained a perfect 
mastery over his whole nature : he subdued not 
only the irregular appetites, but every movement 
of the natural affections ; he was ‘ of the same 
mind to fiieuds, acquaintances and enemies, to the 
indifferent and tlie neutral, to aliens and relatives, 
to tJie good and bad'.’ As ‘candles placed i^ 
shelter from the wind do not flickei',’ so this per- 
fect devotee has been translated far above the 
sphere of earthly perturbations : he is utterly un- 
manned. 

Suhriiumt Such may be regarded as the last development 
of Hindu philosopliy; for the monuments of the 
succeeding, or Puranic period, notwithstanding all 
the rich- profusion of mythological novelties, give 
few if any indications of mental progress. Here 
and there the surface of religious thought may 
have been rippled, for a wMle, by the attempts of 
earnest individuals^ to remodel the ancestral creed 
and lead men back to primitive institutions. The 
Koran also, home along the bloody stream of 
Arab conquest, was for ages dominant in various 
parts of India, but infused no higher life into the 
native population. Excepting the religious move- 
ments headed by Nanuk in the fifteenth century, 
and ^by Akbar M the sixteenth, both advancing 

^ Ch. VI. (p. 44). establislimg a more general belierin 

* Ouc of the mostremariiablewa^ one only God. Since his death a 
kite le.'imed Brahman, Ram-mohuh- society, calling itself Tatwa-hodJiim 
Roy, who labou!-ed in the first quar- Sahlid {'Trutli-expoi^ndin^ Society’), 
ter of the present century to expound and meditating the object, has 
^ the Vi^diinta philosophy among bis continued to exist af ^cutta: see 

fellow-countrymen, with the' hope of Jounud of fhe. As. Soc. xm;* 210. 

4 ' 
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from eclectic principles in the direction of a purer 
form of deism, the historian of Hindu philosophy 
will have little to record of universal interest tiU 
the master-minds of the Peninsula shall start from 
their lethargic slumber, and shall loam to vibrate 
once again beneath the potent touch of Chris- 
tianity. 
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'So werden wir es immoglicli fiiideii, in der Indischen licligioii einc 
Quelle o«ler erne KivaHn la Hcziehuiig :iuf dk; Grundiflee dos Christen- 
thiims zu linden.* DoKNKR. 


Two inferences are commonly dra’wn by the. oppo- 
nents of Christianity from the retnarkable series 
of phenomena exhibited in the foregoing chapter. 
It has been alleged (i) that those exalted products 
of man’s theorising faculty will prove how very 
much of truth may be discovered without invoking 
the assistance of particular revelations ; and that 
consequently we are justified in treating the Go- 
spel as one of many signs of spiritual activity, as 
a further egress and embodiment of ‘ the religion of 
nature,’ as a novel way of working out ideas and 
instincts latent in the breast of all the human 
species. Or else it is objected (2) that both 
Hinduism and Christianity are for the most part 
vestiges of some primeval and barbaric supersti- 
tion, from which it is reserved for true philosophy 
and the doctors of the Absolute Religion to eman- 
cipate alike the churches and the world. 

As my present object is chiefly historical, I 
shall say nothing of the contradictions involved 
in these two different pleas of modem scepticism. 
Both of them I hope to answer most effectually 
by ascertaining how far alleged resemblances 
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between tire Christian and heathen systems really ci^r. 

extend, and then suggesting in each case wdiat 

seems the obvious medium of communication or 
the natural ground of correspondence. 

Some general observations, bearing both on 
this and on the following chapter, will be necessary 
by way of preface. 

I. It must be pleaded that the cogency oirkfuryof 
many arguments which unbelief has urged against 
the supernatural character of Christianity is due 
to indiscreet assertions of the Christian apologist. 
Exaggerating the amount of light possessed in 
primitive times by the adherents of revealed re- 
ligion; exaggerating also the antiquity of many 
Gentile systems which were made almost coeval 
with the first dispersion of mankind, he frequently 
approached the study of such systems with a 
confident expectation of detecting in them fresh 
analogies to truths which have been only brought 
to light by the announcements of the Gospel. 

Wlien, for instance, a new Avorld of intellectual 
enterprise was opened through the cultivation of 
Sanskrit literature, it was presunjed by numbers of 
our fellow-countrymen who led the way in those 
researches, that the harvest to be reaped in India 
would not only confinn the older portions of Mo- 
saic history, but also rescue from oblivion many a 
clear and pointed prophecy of the Incarnation 
and the Cross. If man had always, from the in- 
fancy of time, been fully conscious of these central 
facts of our religion, why not search for remnants 
of such knowledge and expressions of such con- 
sciousness in aU parts of heathendom^ That dim 
traditions of the Fall of man, that distant echoes 

C.A.E. H. 6 
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CHAP, Qf gome promise of redemption do in fact survive 

wherever human steps have wandered, will be 

shown hereafter when we come to real parallelisms 
between the Christian and other systems: but the 
sanguine expectations of mythologists wore doomed 
to disappointment, when, assuming that the old 
deposit of traditionary knowledge had been well- 
nigh coextensive with the field of revelation, they 
attempted to translate familiar mythes of Hindu- 
stan into the language of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Nor did the evil consequences of the theory 
cease with its explosion. Works, in which it was 
developed, are still found to operate injuriously 
upon the cause of true religion, by supplying scoffs 
and cavils to that class of misbehevei’s who would 
fain reduce the Gospels to a level with the sacred 
books of India. ‘Zeal,’ says a thoughtful writer 
on thb Hindu pantheon, ‘sometimes has in its 
results the same effect as infidelity, and one cannot 
help lamenting that a superstructure requii'ing so 
little support should be encumbered by awkward 
buttresses, so ill apphed, that they would, if it 
were possible, diminish the stability of the build- 
ing that they were intended to uphold. Of this 
description were the zealous researches of some 
missionaries, who, in Brahmil, and Saraswati, easily 
found Abraham and Sarah; and the Cliristian Tri- 
nity is as readily discovered in the monstrous triad 
of the Hindus. Of this description also, I am 
disposed to think, are the attempts at bending so 
many of the events of Krishna’s hfe to tally with 
those, real or typical, of Jesus Christ ’.’ 

^ TSloor, jffiThdu PaMcm, ' lOO , Hmdo^ain, ii. 225, Lond. 1834, and 
Lond. rSio. In Maurice’s HigL of in Mr Ifaslani’s more recent work, 
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2 . There is another mode of contemplating 

such phenomena wliich deserves a passing notice,^ 

chiefly from the fact that it was sanctioned hy 'luXfi/ 
those venerable winters Avho first straggled, band /XX' 
to hand, with pagans in defence of Cliristianity. 

It rests, however, on a vague presumption rather 
than on tangible and valid evidence. Its authors 
argue that heathendom, in regions where the light 
of genuine prophecy was quenched, had been oc- 
casionally misled by ‘ diabolic mimicries’ of Chris- 
tianity, projected by malignant demons, who, in 
order to preoccupy the spirit of their votaries and 
indispose men to accept the Gospel, coined a num- 
ber of those base equivalents which still pass 
current in the Gentile w'orld. Accordingly it is 
believed that, in addition to the series of primeval 
facts, which, under somewhat different versions, 
were preserved in most heathen countries, certain 
rites and dogmas, which are commonly held to be 
of Christian origin, had been already counterfeited 
and caricatured in far older creeds; and hence a 
living writer has not scrupled to contend that ‘no 
exteraal resemblances to any part w'hatever of the 
catholic system form any kind of presumption 
against that system, seeing that such anticipations 
of parts of it are, upon this theory, to bo ex- 
pected'.’ 

TJie Cross and the Serpent^ pp. 149 Fatliors on this subj<jct are recited 
S(j. Loud. 1 849, the legend of .Krishna at length. In declining to accept 
is confidently regarded as ar remnant the view there taken of heathen wor- 
of some primeval tradition concern- ship, I have no desire to call in 
ing the future life of the Kedeemer. question tho great truth that evil 
^ See Mr ISIonia’s Essay tmcfvrds spirits were concemed in instigating 
the conversion of learned and philo- and appropriating such worship, and 
sophical Hindus^ pp, 201 sq. Loud. that the Gentiles, therefore, sacrificed 
*8431 where tho opinions of the dacpwlois, Kal ov Oety (r Cor, x. 20). 

6 9 . 
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3 . It was perhaps in the recoil from theories 
of this nature, overstrained and made incredible, 
that other writers have been since propelled into 
an opposite conclusion. In their eyes, the corre- 
spondencies between the heathen and Christian 
systems, where not purely casual and external, 
may be almost universally referred to some in- 
ternal affinity, to principles inherent in the consti- 
tution of man, and stimulated by necessities of his 
moral nature ; the grand merit of Cliristianity, so 
they think, consisting in the fact, that it has 
spoken with authority on the character and bear- 
ing of those fundamental principles, and taught 
men how to regulate the course of tlieir develop- 
ment. But while granting, as I do, that such 
assumptions will account for several of the points 
in question, there are many other indications of 
affinity so minute and so specific, that we cannot 
fairly pass them over with this short and summary 
explanation. By so acting, the opponent of Chris- 
tianity incurs tlie charge of sheltering his objec- 
tions under words that may hereafter prove no 
more than empty generalities. In any case it 
were unreasonable to call for our assent to his 
hypothesis till further questions have been asked 
and answered. What is the amount of probability 
that some outward channel of communication ex- 
isted at, or prior to, the birth of Christ, between 
Hindu philosophers and the doctoi's of ths western 
world? And if so, is it further probable, from the 
character and circumstances of the age, that any 
interchange or fusion would take place between 
the various and conflicting doctrines then in course 
of circulation? These inquiries are, I think, de- 
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serving of more notice tlian they have commonly 

received from modem speculators : for exactly in 

proportion as the answer is aftirmative will natural 
media bo discovered for explaining some of the 
more close resemblances which I have undertaken 
to investigate. 

Now with reference to the former question, it Hxtenmi 
is certain that a lively intercoui’se subsisted in the 
earliest age of Christianity between the western 
marts of Hindustan, and those of Persia and 
Egypt. Thoughtful minds were also actively em- 
ployed in ti'acing the divergencies and points of 
contact in the difterent systems of philosophy, and 
in searching for some common ground on which 
they all could meet together. This eclectic ten- 
dency is manifest on one side in the schools of 
Ale.x:andria, which, after it absorbed the commerce 
both of Tyre and Carthage, was the centre and 
emporium of all forais of ])hiloso})hic speculation; 
and on the other side in many schools of India 
where the publiciition of a treatise, like the Rka- 
gavad-GUd, bears witness to the ruling wish for 
peace, for union, for amalgamation. We might, 
therefore, be prepared to find that in the traffic 
carried on between the east and west, regard 
was sometimes had to higher interests than those evim'ed by 
of merchandise. But further it is argued to the Tt'mets. 
satisfaction', not to say deliglit, of adversaries of 
the Gospel, that many rampant heresies, by which 

' See Yon Eohleii, Das din In- des Orknf.% voniUjlkh dam Bud- 
dinHf I. 571 8<;|. He concurs hi many dhawmus, Leipzig, 1828; and after- 
of the viewd adopted by J. J. -wards, in the main, by Neauder, 

Schmidt, in hie treatias, Uber dk CVt. n. 159 8(^. Eohu’w ed. See 
Verv^anddchxft der ynostUck-thGOfto- also Prof. Wilson’s Preface to the 
jfihischen Lelircn mit den Relifjionen VUhnn Purdna, p. viii. 
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the primitive Church was tom and weakened, had 

been generated in attempts to blend the truths of 

Christianity with notions bomowed from the hea- 
then creeds of Hindustan and Persia. The riddle 
which the founders of the Gnostic sects were all 
struggling to interpret had reference to the origin of 
physical and moral evil'; and the various guesses 
which these sects propounded have betrayed, in 
almost every case, their eastern origin. If it bo 
; doubtful whether Buddhist emissaries, panting for 
fresh fields of action, penetrated through the towns 
and villages of Parthia, and even reached the 
shores of the Mediterranean, there is no lack of 
e^^,dence enabling us to specify some individual 
links by which the interchange of articles of faith 
might bo most naturally effected. Bardesanes*, 
for example, one of the more brilliant spirits of the 
latter half of the second century, had himself 
travelled from Edessa to some part of Hindustan, 
expressly with the purpose of there studying the 
rehgion of the Brahmans: while Mani", who en- 
deavoured to construct a composite religion, of 
which Christianity was made a leading element, had 
wandered far and near in quest of knowledge, and 
contracted in his wanderings an especial fondness 
for the creed of Gautama, which he studied under 
the roof of some Buddhist grotto in Turkistan. 

^ e.g. Eusob. Hist. Eccl. v. 27; plain all the parallelisms between 
tA Ma^ljLiov irepl toO voKvOpvW'fp'ov true and false religions on the theory 
vapk rots alpeaidyraL^ ^-rp-'fifxaTOS, rov of external influenced. He aecord- 
JiKaKiay KoX iffplrov y^vrp-^v ingly adds (p. 164): 'Analogies of 
hirdpX'^tJ' iSXvfv. this sort, having a perfectly internal 

® Von Bohlcn, as above, p. yi'i. origin, often, recur in the historical 
® Keaiidcr, ii. 170, This writer development of Christianity, wher- 
guards hiniaeltV however, against the ever corrupiiom of purelg Christian 
construction that he means to ex- tr^ith have sprung up.’ 
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If the above considerations make it probable 
that intercourse did actually exist between the 
early misbelievers and the speculative minds o^prmfsof 
Hindustan, I hold myself at liberty to argue, on to,?™,!’- 
the other side, that Christian influences might bo 
as readily made to operate through corresponding 
channels, and assist, to some degree, in modifying 
the old principles of Hinduism. But the question 
is not one of plausibilities and bare presumptions. 

Many circumstances raise it higher in the scale of 
probability. I shall not ifisist tipon the fact that 
copies of the Gospels, both in their genuine and 
corrupted form, obtained a very wide circulation in 
all regions of the east. I shall not exaggerate the 
value of the evidence which traces the extant com- 


munity of ‘Christians of St Thomas*’ to the apo- ‘ChMm 
stolic age. Eusebius* has distinctly mentioned, maa: 
that when a learned doctor of Alexandria, at the 
close of the second century, Avas impelled by mis- nf 

^ ^ ^ rantiuiitis, 

sionaiy zeal as far east as India, he found the 
seeds of Christianity already scattered, and already 
bearing fruit. The same diffusion of the Gospel 
at this early period is attested by the Arian writer. 


Philostorgius. He informs* us of a missionary ""rfo/ , 
Avith the surname Indicus (o ’Iwlds), who, on visiting 


* S<*e TToii^^hj like, of CkrintmnUy 
in India, i. WiHscli (A"m.' 7 / 7 .. 

Geof/raphit, 1. 18, ii, 8) doclarea him- 
self in favour of the old traditious 
on this subject : ^ Die Aimahme, 
dass dev Apostel Thomas in India 
AmtlrayH(m Orhdali die christliche 
Kirch© gcgrlindet habc, ost fast all- 
gemein, uiul wenu jo cine Nachricht 
der Kirchen-Historiker verdient ge- 
glaubt 2U werdeii, so ist es diese/ 


® Hist, Eccl. V. 10, where in 
speaking of .Panbenus, he writes : 
ws Kal KTipVKa rov /card XpiaTbv 
evayy eKiov tois tTr’ dj^aroXi/s ^Bpzffiv 
dm5ctx^%ai, ’Iv5wv 

<rr€i\dfi€yop yrjs: cf. Koavider, i. 
113. 

® Hist. Eccl, in. 4. The native 
place of Theopbilus (0. 5) was Dvlpa 
Sukhatara, the modern Diu Soko- 
tora : Lassen, ir. i/oi. 
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Ills native land and other parts of the Hindu 
Peninsula, was not surprised to meet with fellow- 
Christians, whose peculiar rites attested their an- 
tiquity, as well as their comparative isolation from 
I Christendom at large. Tlie date of this testimony 
is about the year 350, and two centuries later 
every doubt as to the permanent presence of 
Christianity is dissipated by accurate reports of an 
Egyptian writer*, whose extensive travels gained 
for him the title ‘ Indicopleustes.’ Among other 
places where Christian bodies had been organised 
he mentions Taprobane (Ceylon), Male or Man- 
galor on the coast of Malabar, and Calliana, 
which is either our Calcutta, or a settlement near 
Bombay. 

And if it be alleged that nearly all this evi- 
dence points to southern rather than to northern 
Hindustan, the answer is that we have frequent 
traces of Christianity in that quarter also. The 
prolific missions' of the old Chaldsean or ‘Nesto- 
rian’ Church, dilFused with marvellous rapidity over 
regions far beyond the Tigris, had ere long their off- 
shoots in the heart of Bactriana and the northern 
provinces of India. There a knowledge of the 
Gospel lingered through the Middle Ages ; for as 
late as 1503* we find the Nestorian patriarch or- 
daining a metropolitan and three bishops for the 
regulation of the Church of India ; while in 1666, 
owing partly to these influences and partly to the 
rival missions of the Latin Church, the Christian po- 

^ See Neander’a remarks on this roua sees founded by Nestorian in- 
account of Cosmas, C/t. Ubi.. ill. fluence is given in Assomani, BiU, 
165, 166, and Lassen, ii. iioi. Orient, m. pt. ii. pp. 705 sq. 

^ A 'Notitia* of the veiy nume- ? Wiltsch, ir. 361. 
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pulation in the north-western provinces was roughly 

estimated at 25,000 families'. — 

It is not then so improbable that while India ProM/ie 
on the one hand stimulated the formation of 
early Christian lieresies, genuine Christianity may 
in turn have imported some of its distinctive ele- 

^ ^ •■II 

inents into the speculations of Bnllimanical and 
Buddhist doctors. One of the most able Hindu 
scholars of the present day- has even found allusion 
to such modifications in the ancient literature of 
India, and pointed out particular links of intercourse 
through which the Christian influence may have 
been conveyed. His chief authority is a passage 
of the MatuibMrata, allowed on all hands to be 
one of tlie last additions* made to that gigantic 
poem ; and as such it may have been no earlier 
than the second century of the Christian era. Ac- 
cording to it, three Brahmans crossed the sea upon 
a visit to some neighbouring region (Sv6tadv]pa), 
whose peculiarities, if the story be divested of 
poetic adjuncts and embellishments, consisted 
mainly in the fact that the inhabitants were light- 

^ Sleemaii, Ramhles and Jieco/leC’ vcrchrten Wei^en oder Hej-os Krisk” 

Hons, I. 15, quoting Tlievcuot, the na BemJcipuira [Soliu der Dcvakt 
traveller. lihergctnigen habon, 

® We>)er, Jnd, Sludim, 1, 400, irn iibrigen die christUchen Lehren 
note. Hia deductions from the pa.a- durcb Sankhya- iiud Yoga-Philoao- 
sago in tlie Mahdb/idrata are jw? plioinata eraetzond, wie sie uuige- 
followa : ^Daas Ur.-tliiiiancn iiber das kehrt ihrerstdis viellcicht auf die 
Meer nach Alexandrien oder gar Bildung gnoatischer Sekten hinge- 
Kleinasien gekommon aeien zur Zeit wirkt hatteri.* Lasacn, who contro- 
der Bluthe des eraton Ohriaten- verta some portiona of Weber’s the- 
thums, und dass sie, heimgekehrt ory (Ind. A lierthum. Ii. 1096 sq.) be- 
uach Indien, die monotheistische lieves, notwithstanding, that the 
Lelire und einige Legen<len des- people visited by the Bnlhmans 
selbeii auf den oinheimiachen, duroh were really Chriatiamj (p. 1099), and 
semen Namen an Christm den Solui conjectures that the interviews took 
der gottlichm J ungfrau erinneniden, place in Parthia. 
und vielleicht schon vorher gdttlich * Lassen, ir. 1096, n. i. 
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CHAP, complexioned, and also in religion were monotheists 

{phhtiinas). During this visit of the Brdhmans 

they acquired a stock of knowledge which enabled 
them on their return to introduce improvements 
into the hereditary creed, and more especially to 
make the worahip of Krishna (Viisudeva) the most 
prominent feature of their system. The foreigners 
from whom they boiTowed these ideas are said to 
have also Avorshipped the one God without the in- 
tervention of images, to have boon gifted witli supe- 
rior faith (hhakti), to have assigned j)eculiar effi- 
cacy to prayer Avhen offered up in spirit, and to have 
confidently hoped that their specific doctrines would 
ere long attract to them a larger circle of adherents. 
Witlrout entering on the controversies touching the 
precise date or the locxility of this interview, or claim- 
ing any knowledge of the more immediate effects 
Avhich it produced on one party or tlie other, I am 
surely justified in drawing from it the conclusion 
that as intercourse may thus be shewn to have sub- 
sisted between the Christian and the Brahman, it 
is not impossible that some ideas and traditions of 
the latter were subjected to the transforming influ- 
ences of Christianity. 

Placing, therefore, all these facts and inferences 
before the reader to guide him in his judgment of 
what follows, I shall now proceed to the investiga- 
tion of particular points in which the two religions 
have been thought to touch, if not entirely coin- 
cide. These have reference to — 

1. Hindu monotheism. 

2. Hindu triads, or trinities. 

3. Hindu avatdras, or incarnations, especially 
that of Krishria. 
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^ I. Hindu monotheism. 


CHAP. 

u. 


The observation is now cun-ent that whatever KxAHjifevti- 
else the old inhabitants of India may have gradu- 
ally forgotten or distorted, their idea of God has 
always been the same, and always far superior 
to conceptions that prevailed in other parts of 
heathendom. ‘The Gospels themselves,’ wrote 
Bclsham, ‘ teach not a purer monotheism than do 
the sacred writings of the Hindoos'.’ Voltaire, in 
his endeavours to destroy the supernatural cha- 
racter of Christianity by pointing out its close re- 
semblance to other systems, luid paraded the same 
boast in many of his writings; but when he sought 
to justify his language by appealing to the Ezour- 
Veidam'\ which he took an active part in rescuing 
from oblivion, he betrayed at once the weakness of 
his cause and his OAvn blind credulity. The pro- 
duction was in fact no genuine monument of an- 
cient India; it was the fabrication of a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, who had put it forth in order to facilitate 
the conversion of the more learned class of Hindus 
by shewing that some truths of Christianity were 
not unknown to their forefathers. This fact 
alone should have suggested to mythologists that 
belief in one Supreme Being was less prominently 
stated in the genuine Vedas than the ‘patriarch of 
infidelity’ was willing to suppose. And if we turn 
from vague assertions or disjointed extracts, and 


^ Quoted in W, J. Fox’s Rtliymis 

p. II. 

® See the account in Sainfc-Hilairc, 
Des Vudm, pp. 15 sq., and Adolung’s 
Sketch of Smmrit lAteraiurtj pp, ^5, 
76, Oxf. 183^. Voltaire imagined 


that the work was composed before 
the date of Alexandci*’s expedition : 
but the real author, it is said, was 
Koberto de’ Nobili, a nephew of 
Bellarmine, who went on a inission 
to India about 1640. 
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examine the documents themselves, it is quite ob- 
vious (i) that current statements on the purity and 
sublimity of early Hindu worship are very much 
exaggerated, and ( 2 ) that where traces of mono- 
theism exist at all, they indicate a tenet far inferior 
to the lofty theism of Christianity, 

My own belief is that no absolutely true idea 
can be obtained with reference to these subjects till 
a deeper study of Hindu literature shall have en- 
abled us to discriminate more accurately between 
the lyric and dogmatic portions of the Vedas, i.e. 
between those portions which are manifestly an- 
cient, but in which there is a general absence of 
the metaphysical element, and those of later growth 
in which that element is active, and preponderates. 
It is also most desirable to separate as far as may 
be the prse-Christian treatises from those which are 
allowedly post-Christian; since suspicions ai’e fast 
gaining ground ‘ that even the Br^hrnanical ideas 
of God were somewhat modified and exalted by 
intercourse with Christianity. 

If we lay aside expressions in the Vaidic hymns 
which have occasionally transferred the attributes 
of power and omnipresence to some one elemental 
deity, as Indra for example, and by so doing inti- 


^ See above, ji. 52, n, i. Wober 
also lias pronounced distinctly in 
favour of this view : ‘ VVenn ich nun 
Bclion oben, p.400, aua einer bestimm* 
ton Sage des MBh. aprciell die 
Vorebrang Krishna's als Eingottes, 
als duifh dels Bekaniitwerden der 
Brithinana mit dem Cliri.stenthum 
veranlasst gemutliraasst babe, so 
kann ich nicht uinhin hier es auch 
writer als raeiue VermutUung aus- 


zuaprechen, daas iiberhaiipt die spii- 
tore exclusiv nioriotheistische Jlich- 
tung der indischen 8ekten, welche 
eineu lestimudcn ijemnlicheii Gott 
verohren, urn seine Gnade flohen 
und an ibn glauben {bhaUi und 
{•raddhd) eben durch das Bekaiint* 
werden der Inder mit den entsprech- 
enden Leliren dcs Christenthums 
mfluenzii-t worden ist;’ Ind. Stud.^ 
1, 423, and, as reiterated, 11. i6g. 
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mated that even in the depths of nature-worship 

intuitions pointing to one great and all-embracing — 

Spirit could not be extinguished, there are scarcely 
a dozen * mantras’ in the whole collection where the 
unity of God is stated with an adequate amount of 
firmness and consistency. The great mass of those 
productions either invoke the aid, or deprecate the 
wrath, of multitudinous deities, who elsewhere are 
regarded as no more than finite emanations from the 
‘Lord of the creatures’’ {Pmjdpati)\ and therefore 
in the sacred books themselves polytheism was tlie j 
feature ever prominent, and, what is more remark- 
able, was never openly repudiated. In other words, 
where a belief in the supremacy of God is manifest 
at all, it looks as though it were unable to assert 
itself in practice, owing to the uncongenial atmo-. 
sphere by whicli it was surrounded. Still, we must (he "fthc 
allow, that of those hymns in which monotheism is nmi?."'"' 
predominant, some exhibit true conceptions of tlm 
power, the sjnrituality, and the unrivalled majesty 
of God. The folloAving is a specimen ; it is taken 
from the last division of the Rig- Veda, and en- 
titled by a commentator, the Supreme Spirit® 
{Paramdtmd ) : — 

“ Notliing then existed, neitliei' being {mt)j nor non-being 
(asat) ; no world, no air, no firmament. Where was then the ■ 

^ Thus in the remarkiible hymn before the ?»upreina(:y of One God is 
entitled * An Dieu Cr<Sateur’ {Hiy- distinctly recognized ; ‘ Parmi les 
V 6 da<, ed. Langlois, IV. 409, 410) dieux il cst le Oieu incomparable, 
the last clause runs as follow.s : * 0 A quel (autre) dieu ofFririons-nous 
PradgJlpati, ce n’est point un autre rholocaiisto?’ 
qiie toi qui a donne naissance h ® Langlois, iv. 421. I have fol- 
touB CCS ^tres. Accoi-de-nous les lowed his translation in the main, 
biena pour lesquels nous t’offrons le comparing it with Colebrooke’s (it- 
sacrifice. Puisaions-nous 6tre les siaL Iksearcliegf viii. 404) and Saint- 
inAitrcs de la richcssel’ And just Hilaire’s (Dcs Vtdas, p. 60). 
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CHAP, covering of the universe ^ where the receptacle of the water] 
where the impenetrable depths of air ] Death wrus not, nor im- 
mortality, nor anything that marked the boimdaries of day and 
niglit. But That {Tad) breathed in solitude without afflatioji, 
absorbed in Ilis own thought {rnmdhd). Besides That nauglit 
existed. The darkness w^as at fii*st onveloi)ed in darkness ; tlie 
water was devoid of movement; and everytliing was gathered 
up and blended together in That. Tlio Being reposed on the 
bosom of tins void; and the universe was at last produced by 
the strength of His devotion {Uipas), In the l)egiuning desire 
{Mm/i) was formed in His spirit (^manas): and this was the 
first productive prineijile. It is thus that the wise men, pon- 
dering ill their heart, have explained the union of being and 
non-being. 

“ But wiio can know" suck things exactly ? Or who can declare 
them ? These beings, whence come they] This creation, whence 
did it originate? The dt'ms were themselves created or j)ro- 
duced. But That, who knows Ilis nature and His origin? 

^Who can tell how all this varied world has issued into being? 
Can it, or can it not, sup])ort itself? He who, from the heights 
of heaven, is gazing on the universe, He alone can tell wdiother 
it exists, or only seems to exist.” 

Nature of It is obvious fi’om the character of this exalted 
mono- hymn and the position which it occupies in the 
tiaiam. jjjig.y that it was the product of an age in 
which the speculations of India were assuming the 
peculiar forms presented to our view in the Brdh- 
manic period. And, we saw already, a belief in 
the common origin of the phenomenal universe 
was, in this second stage of the Hindu religion, 
lying at the root of all men’s theorisings. Unity 
became the central, though it might be esoteric’, 

' It is remarkable that this doe- a Brdhman, ho was told eonfidmtidhj 
trina arcanl, on which Oudworth that the learned Hindus all believed 
and others have insisted as a funda- in the unity of Gocl; and further, 
mental characteristic of ancient sys- that it was revealed in their ancient 
terns of philosophy, w"as recognised writings, ^qiie toutos les faussos re- 
as late as the sixteenth century. In ligions ccsseroient uii jour, et qu’un 
one of Xaviefs conversations with temps viendroit oh tout le mondc 
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doctrine of the ‘orthodox’ philosopher. Eveiy 
thing that is, and every thing that seems to be, 
comes forth originally from God, who is tlie primal 
source of being, and eventually is gathered up 
afresh in Him, the iill-pervading Soul or Spirit. 
The devas, worshipped by the undiscerning multi- 
tude, are held to be no more than scintillations of 
His majesty: they emanate from Him, who, when 
the worlds were brought into existence, had pro- 
ceeded to create the ‘guardians of the worlds.’ 
Hence God is, ultimately, every thing, and every 
thing is God. He ‘is Brahma; he is Indra; he is 
Prajiipati : these gods are he, and so are the live 
primary elements, earth, air, the etherial fluid, 
water, and light*.’ 

The attributes and operations of this one great 
Spirit are nowhere brought before us with such 
fervour and sublimity, as in the Isa-U^oanilml, 
a kind of pendant to the second Veda: for not only 
is Ho there exhibited as the All-glorious and 
Supreme, but also as the proper object of man’s 
w'oi’ship, the restorer of the fallen spirit, and the 
author of eternal happiness. The following pa-ssago® 
will give the reader a just idea of the xvhole : 

One soYoreign ruler pervades this world of worlds. Nur- 
ture thyself with tliat single thought, abandoning all others, 
and covet not the joys of any creutiu'e. .Ite who in this life 
performs his religious duties nuiy desire to live a hundred 


ganleroit une mtjnio loi Bouhoura, 
Vie de S. Fran^oU Xavier, pp. 95, 
96, LouTo ii), 1812. 

^ See Colebrooke’s translation 
from the AiUtreya A’rmyit, in A»iai, 
licit. \iii. 421, 422. 

® It is translated with the title 


rsdvdayam, in Sir W. Jones s WorJes, 
VI. 423 sq. 4to*cd., by Bammohun 
Roy, Tramlation of several ‘principal 
hooks, of the Veds, pp. 10 1 sq. 
Loud. 1832; and still more exactly 
fnmi a somewhat different text, by 
Saint'Hilaire, Des VH(U}, pp. 86 


CHAP. 

TI. 
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CHAP, year.;; but even to the end thou shouldest have no other occii- 
pation. It is to regions, left a prey for evil spirits and covered 
witli et(ji'nal darkness, that those men go after death, who have 
corrupted their own soul. This one single Spirit, wliich nothing 
can disturb, is swifter than the thought of man. This primal 
Mover the dh'CLs even cannot overtaJke. Unmoved itself, it 
infinitely transcendxS all othei^s, however rapid be their course. 
It moves the universe at its pleasure : it is distant from us, and 
yet very near to all things : it pervades this entire universe, and 
yet ixS infinitely beyond it. The man who has learned to recog- 
nise all beings in this supreme Spirit and tliis supreme Spirit in 
all beings, can henceforth look upon no creatui*e witli contempt. 
The man who understaiuls that all beings only exist in this 
single being; the man wdio is made conscious of such ])rofouud 
identity, what trouble or wdiat pain can touch himl He then 
arrives at Bralima himself: he is luminous, apart from body, 
apart from evil, apart from matter, pure, and rescued from all 
taint: he knows, he foreknoNV's, he rules every tiling: he sees 
only by himself alone, and tilings appear to him such as they 
were from all eternity, always like themselves .... Let the 
wind, the breath immortal, cany off this body of mine, which 
is mere ashes; but, 0 Brahma, remember my intentions, re- 
member my efforts, remember my deeds. 0 Agni (spirit of 
fu'e), conduct us by sure patb’ways to eternal happiness. 0 God, 
wdio kiiowest all beings, pimify us li’om every sin, and we shall 
be enabled to consecrate to thee our holiest adorations. My 
moutli is seeking truth only in this golden cup. It is I, 0 
BrahiUci! I wdio adore thee under the form of the resplendent 
sun. 0 Sun eternal, hearken to my prayer.” 

The striking similarity in tone and sentiment 
between this prayer and the more lofty passages* 
of tlie Bhagavad-GUd has not unnaturally induced 
a modem writer to assign their composition to the 
same period of Hindu literature; and at the same 
time hinted that^ as the date of the latter was sub- 
sequent to the difiusion of Christianity, the former 
may be possibly indebted for some of its more 

* See a spocimeU above, p. 74, w. 3. 
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ethical properties to the superior light of revela- chap. 

tion. But, however all such points may be even- 

tually decided, it is certain that no higher speci- 
men of heathen worship has been hitherto found 
in the surviving monuments of Bnihmanism. ‘ One 
is tempted to ask,’ writes' a learned translator of 
it, ‘ whether the Himfilaya or Mount Sinai was the 
first to listen to these sacred verses.’ But he adds 
immediately afterwards : ‘That grand idea of the 
unity of God was lost in India, instead of being 
developed: it was swallowed up in pantheism; and 
these precious germs have therefore perished under 
a mass of most deplorable .superstitions.’ 

Here indeed is one of the peculiarities to which Praaimi 
I would direct the special notice of the reader. 

The Hindus have been, from first to last, a tribe of 
creature-worshippers, a nation of polytheists. Be- 
lief in one supreme Intelligence, so far from ele- 
vating the character of their institutions and ob- 
taining an exclusive utterance in their sacred 
poetry, has been an heirloom only of the favoured 
few. It was so, in the Vaidic period, when the 
young imagination of the j^ryan, intoxicated by 
the beauties of external nature and led astray from 
God, sought refuge in the deification of the ele- 
ments. It was so, when his descendants had been 
taught to clothe the genii of that earlier period with 
the attributes of human heroes and of god-like sages. 

It is so at present, when a Hindu writer has been 
heard deploring the incurable idolatry of -his coun- 
trymen, and affirming that ‘ the allegorical adoration 
of the true Deity",’ which anti-Clnistian s<^olars 

> Saint-Hilaire, p. 89. TrariMion, &c., Rammohun .Roy 

* In the ‘ Introduction’ to his declares that the Hindus of the pre- 

0. A. K. 11. 7 
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had. professed to recognise in the existing forms 

of worship, is totally unknown among themselves. 

Ihfirf In But I shall go yet farther. Passing by the 

Uiti Jflndn , , . 1 1 1 * J .1 • 

him of question as to whether any changes were, in tins 
particular, eflbcted through the agency of the 
Gospel and Koran, I feel justified in asserting that 
the best conceptions formed of the supreme Being, 
in the highest systems of Hindu philosophy, are all 
imperfect and onesided; they fall sliort of those 
which have impressed themselves on almost every 
chapter in the records of the true religion. 

Ctod In .11 is I. The Jeliovah of the Hebrews and the God 

Imitta'! ” of Christians is so purely spiritual and so entirely 
supramundaue, that Plis worshippei's could never 
run the ri.sk of identifying their Divinity either 
with the forms of matter, or with powers and pro- 
cesses of the material universe. I.lo is in essence 
totally distinct from each and all of these. The 
world of matter is objective to Him, and so far 
from thwarting His divine omnipotence, it is one 
single product of His legislative will, an instru- 
ment, a vassal. On the other hand, the Brahma 
of Hindustan is evermore confounded with the vital 
properties of nature, or is only made coordinate 
Mid coequal with them. Creation itself is there 
preceded by a something*, that restrains and fetters 
the sovereignty of the Creator; or else, as in the 
Sankliya system, where it was attempted to estab- 
lish a peculiar principle of causality by extruding 


sc:i)t day ‘liavo no Hiich views of the pendent power; audio propitiate 
Rubjec.^t, l>ut finnly believe in the tliem, and not tlio true God, are 

real eaVistenoe of innunterablc gods temples erected and ceremonies per- 

fvnd goddest<es, who possess, in their formed •/ p. 5 ; of. above, p. 35. 
own departments, full and inde- ^ See Prof. Wilson’s Z/COfum,p, 5 3. 
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the revealed idea of God, creation is no more than 

the spontaneous evolution of a primary essence, irre ^ — 

spectively of any conscious and designing Agent. 

God, in other words, is not supremo according to 
the doctrine of Hindu philosophers. Some of them 
indeed allow us to regard Him as the ever-present 
basis and the sole substratum of the universe, the 
life and starting-point of all its varied operations : 
but in no case do the energies inherent in His 
being enable Him to rise superior to mysterious 
laws which regulate the course of nature. Even 
where the Siinkhyas had, in later times, so modi- 
fied* their tenets that volition was ascribed to the 
Almighty and His moral .attributes more fully re- 
cognised, this virtual limitation of His freedom, 
this entrenchment on His absolute supremacy, con- 
tinues to be visible. 

And since Hindus were rarely able to conceive Jim far 
of God as altogether separable from the world of 
phenomena without plunging into utter atheism, so 
their noblest thoughts of Him are in the same 
proportion leavened and debased by pantheistic 
elements, of which the logical issue is denial of 
His proper personality. ‘ This whole,’ it had been 
taught in schools of ‘orthodox’ philosophy, ‘this 
whole is Brahma, fi’om Bralimit to a clod of earth. 
Brahma is both the efficient and the material cause 
of the world. He is the potter by whom the fictile 
vase is formed : He is the clay of which it is fabri- 
cated*.’ Nor, as other phases in the history of 

^ AbovCj p. 52. t}iese maturialistic illustratioTis may 

® Wilson, Ihiii. p. 49 ; and above, not have been iiitend<;d. Raniniohim 
p. 32; although, Prof. Wilson .Roy, as before, p, 12, explains the 
justly remarks, the full extent of phrase ‘All that exists is indeed 

7—2 
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Brdhraanism present themselves for our investiga- 
- - tion, are evils of this kind corrected and removed. 
The system in which the freedom of God appeared 
to be entirely compromised was followed by a sub- 
tler form of pantheism, which contended that what- 
ever is residted from the internal necessities of the 
Divine nature ; so that the idea of God, as known 
to Christendom, instead of gaining clearness with 
the gfowth of metaphysical acumen, had remained 
as evanescent and impersonal as before. Men ar- 
gued that all essences, which underlie the various 
grades of being and impart to the material world 
whatever of reality it may possess, originate in one 
great Spirit, who is .subjected to periodic resolution 
and is periodically reabsorbed in simple unity. 
Creation, therefore, must be construed still more 
nakedly as another name for emanation. God 
Himself is one, because the universe is one mighty 
organism, and all the forms of animated nature, 

, being consubstautial with divinity, or containing in 
themselves a particle of the all-j)ervading Spirit, are 
thereby shielded from the violence of man, or made 
the fitting objects of his worship. Such is even the 
theology of portions of the Ba-Upanishad, from 
which an exti’act has been given above : and such is 
also one main tenet of the Bhagavad-GUd, where, 
in the midst of eft’orts to establish the universality 
of God, the language put into the mouth of the 
divine interlocutor breathes the sternest kind of 
pantheism, and pursues the principle of absolute 

Olid’ M to 'NoOiing equivalent to ‘The existence ' of 

bears true existence excepting God’; whatever thing appeara to us relies 
and the phraeo ‘ Whatever we smell on the existence of God.’ But surely 
or tiiste is the Supreme Being’ as this refinement Is excessive. 
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necessity to its furthest and most fearful conse- 
quences. 

2 . But granting that relations between God^-'witno 
and matter are not always so far misinterpreted; oftrnk 
granting that some higher thoughts than such as 
we have just reviewed were struggling hero and 
there for utterance through the pantheistic termi- 
nology of Brahmanism ; granting that the unity of 
which it speaks is something more than Nature', 
as traced backwards to its primary germ and basis 
by a generalising process of tlie intellect, or Na- 
ture, as idealised and deified by the poetic faculty 
of the Avorshipper ; gi’anting, also, that tlie current 
dogmas, with regard to the great S])ii-it of tJio uni- 
verse, are sometimes capable of interpretations 
which do not of necessity exclude the thought of 
His self-consciousness and independent jjersonality, 
how poor are, notwithsfcinding, the most elevated 
of Hindu conceptions as compared with that 
which has, in every age, been printed on the 
heart of Cliristians and of Hebi-ews! Tliere tlie 
Author of the universe, as represented by philoso- 
phy, is so unknown, so abstract, so incapable of 
definition, so devoid of everything that constitutes 
a bond of sympathy with created beings, as to ex- 
ercise no power on the direction of the human will 
or the formation of the hiunan character. No man 
is able to hold converse with the Absolute; no 


* Yet Wattke (ll. 262) is iiulis- iiiclit woiiige Wheii Cliristiauity, 

poactl to grant moro than this : as he contei Is, was brought into 

‘Das .Brahma,’ be writes, ‘ist iiiciits comniuiiicati >11 witJj Hinduisin, tlic 

als die aut‘ ihro Einiieit zuriktkgc- resulting idt^a of Chid w'as a rnixturo 

fiihrte Natur, da.s Natur-Eins, die of ‘Christian nonotheisin’ and ‘ Hin- 
einheitliclie Grundlitge allor natiir- du naturalisi 
lichen Dingo, ist uicht mehr urid 
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dha can describe the being or mark out the path 

\ of the Ineffable. The thought of Him inspires 

pot confidence and hope, but awe, distrust, and ap- 
/prchension. He has no paternal character'. The 
/woi'ld and the affairs of men may all indeed be 
/ subject to fixed laws which had their origin in 
■ Him, but no account is taken by this doctrine of 
the providence by which He regulates the course 
of individuals and the destinies of nations. Much 
less are men regarded as the objects of His 
love and pity, as the wanderers He would fain 
recover from their blind infatuation, as the prodi- 
gals whom He is ever yearning to reclaim and 
elevate, to pardon and renew. Belief in the Su- 
preme God is therefore with such persons barely 
speculative: it does not warm the heart; it does not 
quicken the religious sentiment ; it does not foster 
gratitude ; it is not perfected by love. The Brahma 
of the Hindu schoolman still continues a great It, 
a vast but cold abstraction, shewing little or no 
interest in the world and in the fortunes of liis 
human progeny, or at the best receding far beyond 
the cognizance of ordinary spirits. Hence it has 
resulted that the great majority of Hindus have 
always, during the historic period, substituted for 
the one true God, a host of denii-gods and other 
parasitical divinities, like those which crowd their 
pantheon at the present day. Each gi’oup they 
have invested with some one or other of the attri- 
butes of God, and made supreme in some one pro- 

1 Son Cnnizer’H i. 171, Gotfc Vatcr nerint so [at eg 

172, L{3i2>zig, 1S36, on the difference theiltes V’^ertiviuen, was iljiii d.ioscs 
between the Christian and heathen Wort eirigieht. Dor Christ ienni 
use of the word ‘ .Vathcr’ as applie^l seinen Gott.’ 
to God. ‘Wenn der Christ seinen 
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vince of creation. Tliese are iield to exercise on chap. 

man the personal government whicli seemed im- 

worthy of the abstract Brahma, or entirely foreign 
to His nature. These, it is maintained, are still 
accessible to mortals; tliese can listen to the 
prayer and quaff the grateful sacrifice : these punisli 
or reward according to the quality of actions; and 
whatever therefore of religious sentiment is now 
evoked in the great mass of Hindu worsliippers, is 
not so much the issue of half-conscious gropings 
after the Unknown God, whose image is not ut- 
terly obliterated from the human spirit, as a tribute 
consciously and freely paid to those who are ‘no 
gods-’ 

Before passing to another division of the subject, Source of 
I cannot help remarking how completely the internal hmed' 
character of the doctrines here compared unites itself 
with different kinds of evidence in shewing that if 
Brahmanism and Cbristianity have borrowed from 
each other, the obligation is upon the side of In- 
dia, not of Palestine: for while many traits of the 
scriptural idea of God can never be explained by 
reference to Brahmanlc speculations, nothing pure 
or noble is distinguishable in the latter, which 
might not have been derived from more explicit 
statements of the former. I incline, however, to 
the intermediate view already urged by St Augus- 
tine in his controversy with the Manichmans of his 
day: ‘Be it known,’ he writes, ‘to Paustus, or 
those rather who are channed by his produc- 
tions, that our doctrine of divine Monarchy is not 
borrowed from the heathen, but that, on the 
other hand, the heathen themselves had not so 
wholly lapsed into the woi'ship of false gods as to 
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CH^. relinquish all belief in the one True God, from 
whom is every order of created being'.’ 


§ 2 . Hindu tiinities, or tnads. 

It is difficult to understand how any one, whose 
the iintk- judgment was not clouded by some theory of his 
S*.'* own respecting tlie extent of the primeval revela- 
tion, or who on the other hand was not desirous 
at all hazai’ds to impair the sacred character of 
Christianity, could ever have adduced the Hindu 
triad as the parallel of that transcendent mystery 
which forms the basis of the Catholic faith. Sir 
William Jones, who commonly shewed himself as 
eager as the rest of his contemporaries to detect 
the slightest shadows of affinity between the Bible 
and the sacred books of India, was in this case 
strenuous in denying the reality of the alleged re- 
semblances”. And fresh investigations have com- 
pletely justified the verdict of that eminent critic. 
The trimtirHi of India, which eventually is repre- 
sented under the symbol of a body with three 
heads, has no foundation in the Vedas®, nor have 


^ Contra Favjttuu, lib. xx. c. 19 : 
0 pp. viir. 245, cd. Boned. 

2 Asiatic JiesmrcheSf i. 273. He 
eorn^ilsuned that missionaries, in their 
zeal for the conversion of the na- 
tives, liad been foolish enough to 
urge that *ilie Hindus were even 
now almost Christians, because their 
Brahnul, Vishnu and Mahdsa [Siva] 
were no other than the Christian 
Trinity.’ One of these missionarie.M 
was the Jesuit Bouehet, who in the 
words of Chateaubriand {G 6 nie du 
Vkrklianum€f v. 10) sent home a 
riumber of most curious details 'sur 


le raj)port dcs fables .radieniies 
avec les priucipaloa v^^ritds de 
notre religion, et lea traditions de 
I’dcriture.’ On the contrary, a 
learned Jewish writer, Pliilipp- 
sohn, DercUtpmenf. of the Eeligiovs 
Idciiy p. 156, has pointed out that 
the ‘trinitarian Godhead of Cliria- 
tianity’ differs from all other triads 
ill being ‘exclusively and wholly 
good ; whereas in heathenism one of 
the three divine powers was con- 
ceived to he opposed to the other 
two, the principle of evil,’ 

* See above, p. 24, n, r. 
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any traces of it been discovered in the Laws of 

Manu. It was clearly the production of a later 

age, — an age when thoughtful persons, anxious to 
regain their hold on the idea of unity, began to 
study all the various processes of physical life, and 
to reduce them into three kinds or phases, genera- 
tion, preservation, and destruction'. Each of these 
was deemed the efflux of a special energy, and 
Brahmil, Vishriu, and Siva were selected as the 
verbal representatives of natural causes contem- 
plated in tlieir three-fold character. So long as 
the idea of God as one, supreme, and personal was 
consciously preserved, those titles would not neces- 
sarily issue in impiety. Men felt that Brahma, 
the Ineffable, whose proper dwelling is in gloom 
and silence, had notwithstanding made a rovelar 
tion of Himself in nature, and that under three 
ideal forms expressing His distinctive operations 
in that province, men were able to conceive of Him 
and pay Him adoration. 

But however this may be, it is quite cei’tain ifmo it tx- 
that ere long the physical attributes of God, as tlie triitk ofike 
Creator, the Preserver, the Destroyer, Avere so 
rigorously personified, that they not only super- 
seded the more elemental of the Vaidic deities, 
but practically excluded from men’s thoughts the 
personality of God Himself. Brahm^, for instance, 
who in theory constituted the first link of some 
grand chain of emanations, was eventually saluted* 
as the ‘great creator,’ the ‘father of the universe,’ the 
‘founder and the governor of all things :’ while other 
epithets, no less exalted and as plainly inconsistent 
■with belief in unity, were gradually transferred by 

^ Alx)ve, pp. 34, 35. Wuttke, ii. 269 sq. 
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similar processes to Siva and Vishnu. These three 

together represented everjiihing that was divine; 

all other objects in the pantheon were reducible to 
these, and were hold to be now phases of the three 
superior gods. ‘The deities are only three,’ says a 
high authority' of Brahmanism, ‘whose places are 
the cartli, the intermediate region, and heaven; 
viz. fire, air, and the sun. They are pronounced 
to bo [ the deities] of the mysterious names seve- 
mlly; and Frwjdpali, the Lord of the croatiu'es, 
is [the deity] of them collectively. The syllable 
Om intends every deity. It belongs to Faramesh- 
thi, him, who dwells in the supreme abode; it ap- 
pertains to Brahma, the vast one; to Deva, God; 
to Adhyutmd, the superintending soul. Other 
deities belonging to these several regions are por- 
tions of the [three] Gods; for they are variously 
named and described, on account of their differ- 
ent operations; but [in fact] there is only one 
Deity, the Gveat Soul {Median- A tmd).' This pas- 
a»rf s«isrf- sage, interesting on other accounts, will more 

total the ® . 11 , 1 . 

■ml, .ip of especially enable us to realize the thought which 
underlies all seeming inconsistencies in statements 
of different Hindu writers respecting the essential 
character of the members of their sacred triad. 
Brahma, Vishiiu, and Siva are deemed worthy of 
the highest honour, and in act have been so wor- 
shipped, because they gather up and place before 
the worshipper everything that he can jiossibly 
know of God; yet all the while they are, as to 
their essence, creatures® separable from Brahma, 

^ Quoted by Colei )rooke iti AsmU explicit: ' You are not to consider 
Res, viii. 395 sq. Vishmi, Bnihina and Maluidcva 

® Tlic followin'^ p0.ssage is very (f^ival, and other incorjwrato beings 
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differing in degi*ee but not in nature from the mem- 
bers of the human species, and all destined to 
eventual reabsorption like other finite beings. 
Hence also, as the consequence of this conception, 
each of them is represented in the ancient books 
of India accompanied by a wife (sakti), who forms 
the counterpart of his own energies'; Saraswati 
reflecting the peculiar powem of Brahma, Lakshmf 
of Vishiiu, and Parvati of Siva. 

It were needless to point out in detail how this 
Hindu triad differs from the Catholic doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, — that, I mean, for which the 
primitive Church had never ceased to struggle 
with the utmost jealousy* when assaulted by a host 
of pagan theories on the right hand and the left. 
The opposition between such doctrines is entire and 
fundamental. The germ of the Christian Trinity is 
not discoverable in any or in all the processes of 
physical nature. The actual development of the idea 
is neither tritheistic nor Sabellian. Christians have 
indeed been ever constant in maintainitig the grand 
principle of the divine Monarchy. They believe in 
one only True God, one starting-point, one Head, 
one apxn, oiie original, supreme and indivisible 


a(3 iho Deity, altlunigli they have 
each of them the (l(;rK)niiuatioii of 
D(5va, or divniie. They are all cre- 
ated ; while the Supreme Being is 
without beginning or end, unformed, 
and uncreated ; worship and adore 
Him.’ The writer then o.xjdains 
that worship is paid to inferior 
deities in order that men’s ^ minds 
may be coin posed, and conducted, 
by degrees, to the essential Unity.’ 
Quoted in Lord Teignmoiith’s lAfc 
of Sir Wm. Jon^s, ii. 28.1, 8vo. ed. 


^ See Stuhr, I, TOO, Wuttko, H. 
270: .'irid cf. above, p. 9, n. 3. 

3 Thus St AthanasiuH, Contra 
AriarufS Oratio II. ( 0 pp. I. 325, 
Colon. i68d) protests with Ida wonted 
vehemenee againat tlie tendency of 
llie p-agan ndnd to ropresent tlui 
Pereons of tlje Holy 'JVinity as cre- 
ated Intelligonces : ’AXX’ oi>K dp dvd- 
(Txoit 6 Tti XpiGTiavwv rCiv roLO&rui' 
aipcTiKwv* '\jX\ 7 }ifO]v yap t^ia raPra, 
tSffTC ytvijT^v dcrdyeiv Tpidda, /cal roif 
yerrjTius adrrjv Gi/ye^urdH'fiVf k. t. X. 
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omp. Essence. They believe, accordingly, that while 
the Godhead of the Father is entirely independ- 
ent, and of none, the Godhead of the Second 
Person in the blessed Trinity is derived, — derived 
from all eternity, by the communication to Him of 
the Godhead of the Father : and a similar remark 
is applicable to the mode in which the Third Person 
has eternally coexisted in that infinite Being. They 
believe, in other words, that the Divine essence, 
though incapable of multiplication, was not ab- 
solutely sterile, yea rather, that in virtue of its 
communicability, those three transcendent and 
profound relations have arisen which justify the 
titles Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, all Catholic Christians have 
maintamed with equal firmness that as each of tlie 
Three Personalities is properly Divine, so each 
must be regarded as the subject of attributes, as 
one distinct and personal Agent. The AVord of 
God, for instance, is no simple quality, constituting 
one person with the Father; as a man together 
with his faculties is said to form one human sub- 
ject. Neither is the Son of God a deified intelli- 
gence, exalted far above the level of his fellows, 
and entrusted with the joint administration of the 
■ Universe. However much these views of Christ 
and of His Person may be advocated here and there 
i by the: professing Christian, they differ toto ccelo 
fropi the principles inherited by early saints and 
martyrs ; for otherwise the opposition offered to 
tho.^ospel by the pagan scoffer and half-pagan 
heretic Would be utterly inexplicable, 

Sdnkhya ; No greater reseml^ance will again be found 
between the Christian Trinity and some ideal com- 
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binations which arise from time to time in systems 

of Hindu philosophy. One of these appears to 

have been prompted by a wish of later Sankhyas 
to get rid of the Brdhmanieal triad, and replace it 
by a something more in harmony with their own 
peculiar speculations. They accordingly affirmed' 
that huddM, or intelligezice, the second in order of 
their ‘principles,’ became distinctly known as three 
gods, by tbe agency of the three ‘qualities;’ and 
was thus to be esteemed ‘one person’ {mtmii} dis- 
tributed in ‘ three dhm,’ or, in other words, Brah- 
ma, Vishiiu, and Siva. 

Buddhism, in like manner, had in later times BmWiisi 
put forth its own peculiar triad. Intelligence, the 
first principle, was in the monasteries of Nepiil 
associated with Dharma, the principle of matter ; 
while a mediating power, or Sanga, was combined 
with the two others in order to secure their union 
and harmonious co-operation. But this latter class 
of triads will more fitly come before us, on pro- 
ceeding to examine* what is called the ‘Platonic 
trinity,’ a doctrine which has often since the days 
of Plotinus been put forward as subversive of the 
loftier claims of Christianity. 

^ Colohrookc, Ilssais, ed. Pau- till it was disclosed to tliem by a 
thier, pp, 17, i8. teJiclicr of philosophy, [riotiiius], . 

® 111 tbe meantime I refer the who had been c<lucateii in the bos()iii 
reader to C. Morgan’s able Invcstiga^ of Christianity. Then^ juid not till 
tion of Uid. Trinity of Plalo^ tfr. who, then, they used it as a key to unlock 
ill treating of the Catholic doctnne the abstract aubtilties of Plfto, and' 
of the Holy Tiinity, remarks (pp. to throw a decent veil over the ex- 
^54* Camb. 1853): ‘But the travagant and licentious fiihles of 
cultivators of hum.'in wisdom appear Pagan mythology.’ 1^; 

to liave been total strangers to it, 
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CHAP. 

§ 3. Hindu avataras, or incarnations, especially 

that of KrishHa. 

Orit/in of A remark which I have made already in allu- 
avatiraa. siou to thc Hindu triads may as safely be extended 
to the Hindu theory of incarnations. That theory 
again has no existence either in the VMas*, or the 
Laws of Manu*. It is, therefore, a development, 
or rather I should say, an aftergrowth, of which no 
trace appears until w'e reach a later stage in the 
religious history of Hindustan. There was, how- 
ever, a clear tendency in the direction of this 
dogma, Avhon philosophers had once begun to realize 
the principle of emanation; for if all created beings 
had within them particles of Divinity, it was easy 
to believe that heroes, whether physical or moral, 
had been gifted with so large a share of the divine, 
that God might, without impropriety, be said to 
dwell in thenr, to speak in them, to use them as 
material instruments whereby His purposes were 
carried out. 

ThdrgcM- The name of avatdra, or descent, has been, 
and i'ha- however, for the most part limited to certain mani- 
raciemties. tjie second member of the 

mythological triad, who is made to vindicate his 
character as god and guardian of humanity, or as a 
middle-term betw'een the powers of generation and 
'destruction, by stepping down from his celestial 
dwelling-place for the deliverance of the earth at 
large, or for the special benefit of his worshippers. 
The avatdras of this class are ten in number. 
First of all Vishnu is represented as inhabiting the 


^ Above, p. ^ 5 , n. 2. this ancient eode (Bk. Xii. §121), and 

^ V irfium is only once noticed in then as a divinity of inferior rank. 
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sliape of an enormous fish, by which a remnant 
of the human family was rescued from a general 
deluge; secondly, as incarnate in a tortoise, by 
whose help tlie devas were enabled to manufacture 
for themselves a new elixir, or ambrosia, which im- 
parted immortality; thirdly, in a boar, which, when 
the earth was earned by a demon to tlie bottom 
of the sea, dived down and rescued it; and then 
advancing, in the fourth place, to the highest order 
of animal life, and clotliing himself with attributes 
more terrible and avenging, he appears as Nara- 
singha, the ‘Man-Lion.’ The fifth incarnation, that 
of Vamana, the Dwarf, exhibits him rather in the 
light of a diplomatist, who had recovered for the 
devas the possession of the ‘tlircc worlds’ when 
they were conquered by the demon Bali. 

We shall see hereafter that the earliest of these 
legends was not destitute of all historic basis, and 
others, as the second, third, and fourth, and possibly 
the fifth, are equally susceptible of such an expla- 
nation. The tenth, or Kalki avciMra\ is believed 
to be still future, pointing to some fearful crisis, 
when Vishiiu, in human form, and seated on a 
‘ white horse,’ shall give the signal for extinguish- 
ing this visible universe. The four remaining ava- 
tdrm (the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth) are 
all so far historical, that a real basis for them is 
discoverable in the annals of the A'ryan conflicts, 
either with the savage aborigines of the Peninsula, 
or with other foes of the Brahmanical rehgion*. 


^ Of. l^v. vi. 8, which intimates * For instance, the startling phe- 
the Cliristian origin of this legend. nomena of Buddhiftm were finally 
It will be considered again in Chap. explained by some of its Brahmau- 
III. ical opponents on the sui)position 
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Vishriu, in every case, is thought to be incarnate 
in the person of some sage or hero; he struggles 
with malignant spirits, whether men or demons, 
and having rescued liis own followers from their 
grasp, recedes again into the sphere of absolute 
divinity. 

But one of these remarkable incarnations, that 
of Krishna, or the eighth of the foregoing series, 
will demand a fuller investigation, not only as the 
leading member of a group, but also as peculiar in 
its characteristics', and presenting many obvious 
points of similarity to incidents recorded in our 
Gospels. 

In the earlier avatdras, Vishilu is said to have 
emitted only a portion (ansa) of his godhead, and 
so to have established an imperfect relation with 
the forms of animal and human life; but Krishna, 
on the contrary, reflected the most glorious imago 
of tlie god of preservation. The god himself was 
actually incarnate ; he descended as a real man 
upon the theatre of humanity, while claiming for 
himself the attributes of the Supreme Being, with 
whom he is identified. The first example of this 
great conception -meets us in the pages of the Bhor 
gavad-GUd, in which the poet makes him speak as 


that Gautama Buddha was an illu- 
sory form emitted from the substance 
of Vishnu (the ninth m the series), 
and that his mission really was to 
deceive and so destroy the Daityas, 
or lower classes, who from their as- 
cetic habits had grown too powerful : 
see Vishnu Pur. ed. Wilson, pp, 
336 sq. 

1 Krishha-worship, according to 
hi. Pavie, Bhagavat Dasatn Askandi 
Pref. p. xi. (Paris, 1855) is Meplus 


moderne de tons les systembs philo- 
sophiqm^.a et religieux qui ont par- 
tage rinde en sectes rivales. Basfe 
sur la tluSorie dea incarnations sue- 
cessives que n’ admettaient ni le 
V^da, ni les legislateurs de la pre- 
mihre dpoque brahmanique, le krich- 
naisme difftre sivr tant de points des 
croyanccs particulihres h 1’ Inde, 
qu’on a dt^ tentd de le considdrer 
coinme un emprunt fait aux philo- 
sophies et aux religions dtrangbres.’ 
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follows' : ‘Even though I aha urihora, of changeless 
essence, and the lord also of all which exist, yet, 
in presiding over nature which is mine, 

I am born by my own mystic power (nidyd). For 
whenever there is a relaxation of duty, O son of 
Bharata! and an increase of impiety, I then repro- 
duce myself for the protection of the good, and the 
destruction of evil-doers. I am produced in every 
age for the purpose of establishing duty.’ But al- 
though the name of Krishn'a and the groundwork 
of his legend were thus fully apprehended at an 
early period, it Avas only in the course of ages that 
Krishriilism was able to embody itself into a sect®, 
and only after further intervals that the legend 
"H^as invested with the fulness and luxuriance, 
which it manifests in the Puraiias®, — documents 
belonging to what is termed the ‘renaissance of 
Brahmanism,’ i. e. a period not earlier than the 
eiglith, nor later than the tAvelfth century of the 
Christian era. 


' Chap. IV. (p. 30, cd. Thomson). 
Klsowhere Kn.shim is repniseiitod f>.s 
tlte Lord of tho world, tlic Creator, 
the *Lord of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva Wuttke, it. 339. 

® Elphinstoiio, JliM. of India, p. 
J 03 , 3rd ed. places tho formation of 
all the sects, which are founded on 
the worship of particular incarna- 
tions, later than the beginning of 
the 8th century of the Christian era : 
and Colebrooke {As. Res. vriT. 495) 
believes that the * worship of Rama 
and of Crishna by the Vaishnavas, 
and that of Mahadeva and Bhavani 
by the Saivas and Sactas, have been 
generally introduced since the perse- 
cution of the Bauddhas and Jainas,* 
La.ssen, in like manner {Ind. A U. Ti. 

C. A. E. IL 


44^) considers that prominence was 
given to Krishna- worship in the 
hope of counterbalancing the in- 
ftucrico of Buddhism at tlie time 
when it was threatening to become 
universal in the Peninsula. 

* iSoe tho Vishnu Purma as edited 
by Prof. Wilson, ami the Bhagavat- 
Powmm, as edited by M. Biirnouf. 
As all this class of writ.ing.s are 
thoroughly srcinrian in tlndr cha- 
racter, they must have originated 
after the growth of the rival sects 
into which Br.*lhmanism was at 
length divided ; and the general 
opinion now is that no Purilria, a>s it 
710 W exists, can claim the high anti- 
quity which was formerly as.signed 
to it (Lassen, T. 479 sq.) 
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I subjoin an abstract of the legend* as derived 
from these sources by a recent hand with no un- 
friendly or poleUiical object : 

“ The king of the Dnityas or aborigiiK'S, A'huka, had two 
sons, Devaka and Ugmsena. The former had a daughter 
named Devaki, the latter a son willed Kansa. Dcvaki {tJui 
divine) ^Yas niarried to a nobleman of the iVryan race named 
Vasudeva (or Aiiakadundubhi), tljc son of Siira, a descendant 
of Y adu, and by him had eight sons. V asndova had also an- 
other wife iiainod llohini. Kansa., the cousin of Dcvaki, AYas 
informed by the saint and prophet Nilrada, that his cousin 
woidd boar a son, who would kill him and overthroAV his king- 
dom. Kansa was king of Mathura, and ho captured V asudova 
and liis wife Devaki, imprisoned them in his own palace, set 
guards over them, and slew the six children whoin Devaki had 
already borne. She was now about to give birtli to the seventh, 
who was Balantma, the playfelloAV of Krishna, and, like him, 
supposed to be an incarnation of Vishnu ; but by divine agency, 
the child was transferred before birth to tlio womb of Vasu- 
deva’s other wife, Kohini, who was still at liberty, and was 
thus saved. Her eighth child was Krishna, who wa.s born at 
midnight, with a very black skin^, and a peculiar curl of hair 
called the Srivatsa, resernhlijig a Saint Androw^s cross, on his 
breast. The gods now intcriiosed to preserve the life of this 
favoured baby from Kansa’s vigilance, and accordingly lulled 
the guards of the palace to sleep with the Yoga-nidra, or 
inysterions slumber. Taking the infant, its father Vasudeva 
stole out undiscovered as far as the Yamuna, or Jumna, rh'er, 
which seems to have been the boundary between the A'ryans 
and the aborigines. This he crossijd, and on the other side 
fmind the cart and temn of a nomad Aiy an coAvherd, called 
Nanda, whose wife, Yasliod^, had by stimige coincidence just 
l)een deli vered of a female child. Vasudeva, warned of this by 
divine admonition, stole to her bedside, and placing Krishna by 

' In Mr Tliornson’s edition of the simply llac\ which ought at once 
A. longer to dispose of tlie vulgar cavil that 
summary will be found in M. Pavie’s Xparrhs is Krishda slightly disguised, 

edition of the Bhagavat Damm As- Each word grows n.aturally out of 
handf Pref. pp. xxxiv. sq. the cluiracter of the personage with 

* KruhAdf as an adjective, means whom it is associated. 
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her, re-crossed the river, and re-entered the palace, with the OHAB, 

female baby of Yashoil^ in his arms, and thus substituted it for * 

his own son. When Kansa discovered the olieat, ho for a 
wliile gfive up the affair, and set tlie prisoners at libtuty, but 
ordered all irialo chihlrcn to be put to deatli. Vasudtiva tlicii 
entrusted Krishna to the caj’c of Kanda, the eowlierd, w'ho 
took him to the village of Gokula, or Vraja, and there brought 
him up. Here Krishn'a, and his elder brother Balarania, who 
joined him, wandered about togcitber as children, and evinced 
their divine cliaracter by many unruly j)ranks of surprising 
strength, such as kicking over the oai-t, which sewed as con - 
veyance and doniicile to Nanda and his family. The female 
j^iiitya Putaiia was sent to suckhj him, ljut the refractory baby, 
discovering the trick, showed his gi’atitude by slaying her. 

Later in life he vanquished the serpent Kaliya in the mi<ldle of 
tlio Yamuuii (Jumna) river. A demon, Avishta, assuming the 
fonn of a bull ; another, Keshin, that of a horse ; and a third, 
KSlaticiiii, all undertook to destroy the boy, but cacli tell 
victijiis to his superhuiTian strength. ;'Krislin'a now incited 
Kanda and the cowherds to abandon tlie worship of India, and 
to adopt tluit of the cows, which supported them, and the 
mountains, whicli afforded them pasturage. Indra, incensed at 
the loss of his offerings, opened the gates of heaven upon the 
w'hole race, and would have deluged them, had not our hero 
plucked up the nioiuitairi Govarddliana, and held it as a sub- 
stantial umbrella above tlm land. He soon took to repose from 
his labours, and amused himself wdth the Gopm, or shepherd- 
esses, of whom he married seven or eight, among wdioin Kadh^i 
■wjis the favoui’ite, and to whom he taught the round dance 
called Romi-, or ManUala-nrxlyam. Meanwhile Kansa had not 
forgotten the prophecies of Nlirada. He invited the two hoys, 
Krishna anil Balarania, to stay witli him at MatImrjX ; they 
accepted, and went. At the gates, Kaii.sa’s washerman insulted 
Krishna, who slew him, and dres.sed himself in his yellow 
clothes. He aftcrwanls slew Kansa himself, and placed his 
father Ugrasena on tlie throne. A foreign king of the Kala- 
yavana (Indo-8cythian) I’ace soon invaded the Yadu, or Aryan, 
teiTitory, whereupon Krisliua built and fortified the town c»f 
Bwai'aka, in Giizerat, and thither transferred the inhabitants 
of Mathurii. He afterwards married Satyabhama, daughtm* of 
Satrajib, and carried off Bukmiiff, daughter of Bhfsbmaka. His 

8--2 
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havem iiimibered sixty thousand wives, but his progeny was 
limited to eighteen thousand sons. When afterwards on a visit 
to Indra’s heaven, he behaved, at the persuasion of liis wife, 
Satyablnlm/i, in a manner very unbecoming a guest, by stealing 
tlie famous Parijata tree, whicli Lad been produced at the 
churning of the ocean, and was then thriving in Indra’s garden. 
A contest ensued, in which Krishna defeated the gods, and 
carried off the sacrtnl tree. At another time, a female Daitya, 
Usha, daughter of Biina, carried off Krishna’s grandson, Ani- 
ruddha. His gnuidfather, accompanied by Mma, went to the 
rescue, and though Bana was defendod by Siv'^a and Skanda, 
proved victorious. Paundraka, one of Yasudeva’s family, after- 
wards assumed Ins title and insignia, sii])ported by the king of 
Benares. Krishna hurled his flaming discus {chakra) at this 
city, and thus destroyed it. He afterwards exterminated his 
own tribe, the Y^idavas. He liimsclf was killed by a cliauco 
shot from a hunter. He is described as having curly black hair, 
as wearing a club or mace, a sword, a flaming discus, a jewel, a 
conch, and a garland. His charioteer is Sjityaki; his city, 
Dwaraka j his heaven, Goloka.” 


The reader will not fail to notice in this legend 
more than one exact coincidence Avith circumstances 
in the human history of our blessed Lord. Remote 
as are the main ideas which it embodies from the 
principles of Holy Writ, there is sufficient also of 
external correspondence to account for the alacrity 
with Avhich the modefu infidel has seized upon the 
tale of Krishria, and has tortured it into an argu- 
ment against the truth of Christianity. Nor has 
the abstract I have just been quoting brought be- 
fore us every minor point* in which the incidents 
of the Gospel are supposed to be as clearly visible. 
Other versions of the Krishn'a-legend tells us how, 
in addition to the marvellous birth at midnight, 


^ See a pointed summary of theso in Maurice’s JItst. of Jlindostan, ir. 
2 22, 2 '2 3, Lond. 1820. 
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choirs of devatas, resembling the angelic host of 

Bethlehem, saluted the divine infant as soon as he - 

was bom. They give still greater prominence to ‘ 
the massacre of the innocents by Kansa, and his 
failing to secure possession of the child by whom 
he was at last to be supplanted. They narrate 
how, in the train of miracles that follow this de- 
liverance, the young hero, to the great amazement 
of his parents and a troop of cowhlirds by whom 
he was attended, overcame the serpent Kaliya, and 
trampled oil its head; while of particular acts as- 
cribed to him in after-years by the compilers of the 
more expanded version of the story, the cleansing 
of lepers, the raising of the dead, his own descend- 
ing to the world invisible and rcascending to the 
proper paradise of Vishriu, arc not the least con- 
spicuous. 

It is true indeed that not a few of these minute iieathm 
resemblances to sacred history, if taken one 
one, have also parallels in other realms of heathen- 
dom, and therefore may be possibly explained as 
merely outward and fortuitous, or else as borrow- 
ing their chief force from arbitrary combinations 
and the specious and deceptive colouring under 
which we are accustomed to present tliem. Two 
or three examples from Greek writers will best 
illustrate my meaning. If Kilshn'a was violently 
persecuted in his infancy, it might be answered, so 
was Hercules exposed to the implacable rage of 
Juno. If Krishria, in his triumphs, comes before us 
crowned with flowers and at the head of dancing 
milk-maids and intoxicated satyrs, the descrip- 
tion will apply to Bacchus also. If Kiislir/a, veil- 
ing his divinity, is said to have been concealed 
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beneath the roof of Nanda, the cowherd, Apollo in 

like manner, acted like an ordinary mortal when 

he sought a shelter in the household of Admetus. 
Or again, if Krishria is to be regarded as a purely 
human and historical hero, doomed to death in 
childhood from forebodings that his life would 
prove the ruin of another, we can find his parallel 
in the elder Cyrus, who had also been entrusted 
to the care ot^herdsmen, to preserve him from the 
vengeance of his royal grandfather, whose death 
it was foretold ho should eventually accomplish. 
Proha- Yet in placing these analogies before the reader, 

c*;ra«{ as suggesting to one class of minds a posdUe me- 
dium for explaining the resemblances which form 
subject of our investigation, I am willing to 
im mid admit that such a method does not give what 

Christian- . r* n i i 

itij. seems to mo a satisfactory account ot all the paral- 
lels in question, more especially when wo include 
the minor topics furnished by more ample versions 
of the Krislm'a-legend. Many of these, I grant, 
might have been accidental; but all can scarcely be 
so treated, without violence to probability and 
ordinary (experience. If then 'we adopt the theory 
of external intercourse as furnishing the simplest 
and most adequate explanation of the present 
phenomena, it must follow either that Christianity 
has borrowed from Hinduism or Hinduism from 
Christianity. 

The reimi- Now the foimcr Supposition is at once repu- 
diated by the fact that our doctrine of the In- 
orvjaMi. (^iT^iation and Messiahship of Christ is perfectly 
original in itself and perfectly consistent with the 
language of the Hebrew prophets. Even the 
astounciing incidents of the Saviour's childhood, 
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which are thought to be most nearly related to the 
Ivrishila-legeud, are proved, in our own Gos]-)cls, to — — 

have been foretold by men who flourished long be- 
fore the IMlunan bad iieguu to dream of avatdras: 
and with reference to the Promise generally, its 
form was tlioi’oughly llehrew, interwoven from 
first to last with the exalted destinies of Abraham 
and David, pointing ever with a firmer hand and 
larger measure of illumination to the wondrous 
facts of Nazareth and Bethlehem, foreshadowing 
the persecutions which befel the Man of Sorrows 
as the necessary precondition of the ‘glory that 
should follow;’ and in all the course of this mys- 
terious evolution, blending with itself no hetero- 
geneous or extrinsic element, much less an element 
origijiating on the far-oft‘ borders of the Yamuna, 
and in the cloister of some Brahman devotee. 

But if the character of our Messianic doctrine nio vim- 
be thus singular and self-consistent, and if sM'mZify ii,e 
attempts to draw it out of foreign sources arc dis- tjeuTr 
covered to be futile, what are we to tliink of the 
other hypothesis, according to which the Krishn'a- 
legend is indebted for at least a portion of its rich- 
ness and embellishment to influences ditiused by 
Christianity? Can we oflbr any adequate explana- 
tion of the Christian elements in Krishnaism, -by 
supposing that there was an actual intercourse of 
some kind or other between the two religions? 

To answer this question, w'o must distinguish, 
in the first place, between Krishn'a consideiod as 
an ancient hero, and the Krishria who is ultimately 
said to be identical with the Supreme Being, and 
the leading member in a system of religion and 
philosophy. 
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Now that Krishiia, tliougli unnoticed in tlie 
very oldest literature of India, may have already 
figured as a local hero in the period preceding the 
Great War, and subsequently, as the Hercules of 
the Panjtib, may have attracted to himself the 
reverence of' his fellow-countrymen, are suppo- 
sitions by no means improbable. The allusion of 
Megasthenes' to some such hero, far surpassing 
other men in strength of mind and body, and es- 
pecially distinguishe<l by his zeal in purifying land 
and water and destroying every form of noxious 
animal, will bear to be interpreted of Krishria, as 
well as Balarama and the rest, whom po])ular su- 
perstition had exalted far abov'o the rank of ordi- 
nary mortals. Yet this reference of the language 
has not been sufiered to pass on without a chal- 
lenge^; and other arguments, alleged in favour of 
the high antiquity of Kiishn'a, have been weakened 
more and more by modern criticism. When, for 
instance, he was represented as the central object* 


^ Megastlienis Indim, e<l. ScIiwhd- 
L)e<;lv, p. 290: Kadapdp TroiycrcCt tCov 
OypLiev yyp re ual OaXarTav: cf. 
Liisserij i. 647, 648. 

^ Ijasaei), in replying to some of 
Weber’s observations (ef, above, p. 
89, n. 2) on the peculiarities of Kri- 
shn'aiMni, investigates tho origin of 
the Avatitra-aystem (ii. j 106 sq. ), 
and concludes that the doctrine of 
Vishi'ni's incaiTiations was formed at 
least three C(jnturies before the Cliris- 
tian era, althougli the nvimbcr and 
order of such incarnations were first 
settled at a later period. To these 
arguments Wober luia replied in de' 
tail (fnd. Stud. ir. 409 sq.), ques- 
tioning among other things, the iden- 
tity of Krishna with the Indian Her- 


cules of (Trreek w-riters. Tn any case, 
be argues, this hero or derni-god was 
no incarnatiol^, in tho proper .sense of 
the language, and was very different 
from tho Krishna of later times. 
Ill the Avatcira-system the grand 
peculiarity consisted not in the fact 
that some divinity assumed almmari 
or animal form, and in it protected 
and purified the earth, but rather 
*dass der Gott aus Mitleid mit dor 
leideiideii, aus Zorn gegen die siiu- 
dige Menschheit setbst als Mensch 
geboren wird und ein mcnschliches 
Dasein filhrt.' (p. 411.) 

See, for instance, Elphinstonc’s 
India, p. 93, 3rd ed. ; and a rectifi- 
cation of the statement in liasaen, 
i. 488. 
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of the Mahdhhdrata, the statement was devoid of 
all solid basis. The real heroes of that poem arc — 
the Fdridavas; and if it be remembered that of tiie 
100,000 distichs in the poem only 24,000' can be 
shewn to have entered into the original compo- 
sition ; and further, that the tales relating to Krish- 
na’s boyhood, his frolics at Vrindiivau, and even 
his destruction of the A suras, ‘have all a modern 
complexion®,’ we may fixirly doubt if the author 
of the poem, as it stood at first, knew anything of 
Krishria beyond his character of hero, prince, or 
chieftain. This, at least, may be regarded as ex- 
tremely probable, viz. that the splendid episode 
(the Bhagavad-Gitd) which made us first acquainted 
with his claims to superhuman power and dignity, 
which first identified his being with that of the 
Supreme, and first brought out distinctly the idea 
of sympathy with tire human species and of peri- 
odic births in order to promote their welfare, was 
composed as late as the third century of the 
Christian era. It may be infeiTcd accordingly, that 
all our certain knowledge respecting Krishria, in 
the times preceding tlie diffusion of tho Gospel, is 
cotifined, to very few particulars. Ho was, first of 
all, a man possessed of more than ordinary virtue 
and intelligence; and secondly, a hero acting as 
the leader of the shepherd-chieftains in his own 
immediate neighbourhood; and thirdly, a demigod 
or emanation, it may be, especially connected with 
Vishriu, and zealous for the purity and permanence 
of physical creation. As to the development of 
this idea and its amalgamation with the higher 

^ Lanseii, J. 484, 489. 

^ W'ilaon, Pre^. to VUlniu Pv.rdwit p. Ixxi. hikI p. 492, note. 
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thoughts propounded in the Jihagavad-OUd, I 
think them, products of external agencies con- 
nected with the sj)read of Christianity. It has 
been shewn elsewhere how numerous, in the early 
ages of the Gospel, w'ero the causes predisposing 
men to interchange religious speculations, and how 
numerous also were the channels by which inter- 
course might have been readily effected. I have 
also quoted ‘ the opinion of a critic conspicuous in 
this field of ancient literature, who maintains that 
in one of the latest additions to the Mahdhhdrata 
allusion to such intercourse is clearly traceable, as 
well as hints of the effect produced by it, in modi- 
fying men’s ideas of God, and also in imparting 
a fresh form and colour to the Hindu theory of 
incarnations. Nor is this opinion, in so far as 
Krishn'a is concerned, of recent origin. Sir William 
Jones, whose interest was excited by minute resem- 
blances between, the legend of Krishria in its 
newest form and certain narrativ^es of Holy Writ, 
attempted to explain the ‘motley story’ on the 
supposition that ‘ spurious Gospels, which abound- 
ed in the first age of Christianity, had been brought 
to India, and the wildest part of them repeated to 
the Hindus, who engrafted them on the old fable 
of Cesava, the Apollo of Greece**.’ The same view 
has, in substance, been adopted by many otlier 
scholars*, who have also pointed out that one of 
the chief media by which Hindu mythographers 
obtained their knowledge of the early history of 
our Lord, and the peculiar source from which they 
borrowed hints for the embellishment of their 


* Above, p. 92, n. 1. 

^ AsioU-. Ilesear, i. 274. 


^ c.g. Maurice, of Hmlostxin, 
IT. 318, S(j. Land. 1820. 
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story, was the Evangdium Infaiitm\ an apocry- 

phal writing known originally by tho title of— — 

‘ Gospel of St Thomas,’ and, perhaps from a sup- 
posed connexion with him, circulated at»an early 
period on the coast of Malabar. It is significant 
also that this gospel was already current^ among 
heretics, but reprobated by the Church herself, as 
early as the time of Irenjeus, and was subsequently 
held in special honour by the followers of Mani®, 
and by other misbelievers like him; their object 
being, as we know, to blend the creed, the legends, 
and the institutes of paganism with some of the 
distinctive elements of supernatural religion. 

But leaving all tliesc questions, as wo must do, Fi'^kU- 
in comparative obscurity, it is important to observe lofemms 
that Krishnaism, when purged from all the lewd 
and Bacchanalian adjuncts which disfifniro and de- 

^ ^ . (JtTidian.' 

base it, comes indefinitely short of Christianity, 
llegarded in its brighter aspect, it will prove that 
man is tar from satisfied with tho prevailing forms 
of nature-wmrship, and is struggling to become 
more conscious of tho personality of God, and 
panting for complete communion with Him. It 
recognises the idea of God descending to tho level 
of the fallen creature and becoming man*. It 


^ Printed in the Codex ApocrypJuiSj 
ed, J. A. Fabricius, i. 127 «q. 

^ A dvtmis Ilcms. lib. i. c. 20, e<l. 
Stieren. 

® See the 'Testimonia’ collected 
by?abricius,i3p. 133, 136, 138, J40. 
In the decree of Pope Gelasius, Dc 
Ubr is apocryphiSf it is called ^Evan- 
gelium iiomme TJmaoi apostoli, quo 
utuntur Manichaei.' 

* See Wilson's Vishnu Purmia, 


p. 492, n, 3, where it in explained 
that although Krishna as to hi.s hu- 
man properties and condition was 
only ‘a part of a part' (ansdnadm- 
idra) of the supreme Brahma, yet 
he was in reality ‘tlie very su- 
preme Brahma.* The commentator 
adda an observation acknowledg- 
big it to be * a mystery how the su- 
preme should assume the form of a 
man.’ 
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welcomes Krislin'a as one realization of this great 
idea, as the hero who was sent to lighten many a 
burden of pain and misery under Avhich the universe 
was groaning, as the teacher who alone could save 
mankind by pointing out a method of escape from 
the necessity of repeated births. These yearnings 
after something higher, purer, and more heavenly, 
are discernible at intervals amid the very sternest 
forms of pantheism; they bear witness, notwith- 
standing all the flagrant contradictions in the 
system with which they are connected, to a con- 
sciousness of moral guilt, as well as to a sense of 
pliysical evil; they give rise to the anticipation, 
that mankind will ultimately burst the trammels 
of their adversmy and be reconciled to God. 

Yet, on the other hand, the dogma of Hindus, 
when metisured by a Christian standard, is but 
shadowy and unsatisfying. The most perfect incar- 
nation of Vislniu, as found in Krishna, is doceiic 
merely; it rather seems to be than is'. According 
to the theory of matter, which prevailed among his 
followers, the Divine and human could not truly 
come together, and coidd not permanently coexist. 
The one essentially excludes the other. Kri-shria, 
therefore, on going back to his celestial home, or, in 
the language of philosophy, on his reabsorption into 
the Great Spirit of the universe, entirely lays aside 
the perishable flesh, which he had once inhabited. 
He quits his human body; he abandons ‘the con- 
dition of the three-fold qualities;’ he unites himself 
with ‘his own pure, spiritual, inexhaustible, incon- 
ceivable, unborn, undecaying, imperishable and 

^ Dorner {[Are von dcr Person Chrktl^ I. 7 sq. Stuttgart, 1845) has 
some excellent remarks on this point. 
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universal spirit^ wliicli is one with Vilsudeva'.’ In 
this respect, lie diffei’S altogether from the God- 
Man of the Christian Church, — the Mediator in 
whom Divine and human are completely reconciled, 
the Meeting-point where earth and heaven, the 
finite and the Infinite, the personal and Absolute, 
have coalesced for ever, and are wedded in the 
bonds of an indissoluble union. And as one re- 
sult of such imperfect and confused idea, it followed 
that the blessings said to have been brought by 
Krishn'a were not real and abiding: they could 
only last until the close of one particidar age, or 
period, when the powera of evil, softened and re- 
pressed, but still, according to this view, incapable 
of subjugation, would break forth again with irre- 
sistible violence, and be everywhei'o triumphant. 
It is written in one of the Purdnas: ‘The day 
that Krishria shall have departed from tlie earth 
will be the first of the Kali age’*.’ 

1 Vishm Pur. od. Wilson, p. 6 t2. *-* Jhid. p. 487. In like nuinrier it 
The death of Kri.shila is here Mscribed is stated (p. 486), 'As long as the 
to a random shot of the hunter Jara earth was touehod ))y his sacred feet, 
(/.e. infirmity, old age, decay,) the Kali age could not afiect it.’ 
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* Nulla porro falsa doctrina ost, qure non aliqua vera intfirmiaceat.* 

St Aucjustine. 


It has been shewn' how various but converging 
arguinents, for which we are indebted mainly 
to the light of modern science, have all tended to 
con'oborate the scriptural nan'ative with reference 
to the common origin of men. Exactly therefore 
in proportion as this point has been established, it 
is likely that the dificrent sections of the human 
family will preserve in tlicir dispersion many an 
interesting fragment of primeval knowledge, and 
contribute to the reconstniction of primeval his- 
toiy. If all have radiated from one centre; if all 
inherit the same human facxdties, and have been 
actuated by the same peculiar instincts, we shall 
be prepared to find, with local variations, and at 
different depths below the surface, many a link of 
that great chain which gu’dles the whole globe, and 
binds humanity together. 

Proofs of common parentage may all indeed 
have been obscured and weakened by a multi- 
tude of disuniting agencies, as climate, isolation, 
foi’ce of character, and the like. Two stories 
of the ancient world may in the process of trans- 


' Part I. c!i, Ti. 
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mission have been blended into one. The names 

of persons may have been entirely lost or hope- 

lessly comipted. The scene of this or that catas- 
trophe may have been altered for the gratification 
of individual caprice or national vanity. A race of 
simple shepherds, with none of the explicit guid- 
ance which is funiished by a written document, 
may have so magnified, embellished, and confused 
the stories and traditions of their ancestors, that 
all the ingenuity of modern criticism will prove 
unequal to the work of disentangling the historic 
from the mythic, and of weeduig out the genuine 
from the false. Yet, notwithstanding tliese for- 
midable obstruction.s, wo are warranted, on the 
hypothesis of unity, in searching everywhere, as 
far as human steps have wandered, for remains of a 
substratum of primeval knowledge; confident that 
sucli remains had once extended on all sides with 
the extension of the human species, however much 
they are at present buried and corrupted, broken 
and displaced. And the tenacity with which the 
popular mind luxs ever clung to what is ancient and 
established, will further justify us in predicting 
that the many would retain their hold on the ori- 
ginal traditions of the Indo- Aryan race, long after 
the philosopher had ceased to care about them, or 
provide a place for them in his new system of 
ethics and religion. 

Let us, then, inquire, as far as may he, whether Hindu rt> 
such hints can be derived from any of the extant 
documents of India, and more particularly from 
one class of writings, the Puranic', which, as 


^ It is true, as I have inore than their present form are thoroughly 
once observed, that the Pur^nas in sectarian, and therefore must have 
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meant for the instruction of the people, may be 
naturally expected to embody and reflect the popu- 
lar traditions. We are not a little sti’engthened in 
these expectations by the fact that nearly all the 
ancient writings of Hindus, so far from advocating 
the notion that truth is self-evolved, or a discovery 
of the human reason', recognise in God the only 
Source of supematural teaching; and so flir from 
urging that the present age alone is in possession 
of such teaching, they proclaim their frequent obli- 
gation to the purer wisdom of antiquity, and to 
the guidance of the ' sages who have delivered it 
to us'.* ‘Truth,’ they say, ‘was originally depo- 
sited with men, but gradually slumbered and was 
forgotten : the knowledge of it returns like a recol- 
lection®.’ 

Now the points that were most likely to be 
cherished in the memory of the ancient world were 
not so much the details of primeval history, as those 
marvellous and momentous facts, yhicli, happening 
in the infancy of time, and prior to the date of the 
original dispemion, were supposed to bear directly 
on the hopes, and fears, and general fortunes of 
the human species, or were fitted by the startling 
or attractive shape which they assumed in primi- 
tive lays and legends to excite the cravings of the 
earnest heart; and fire the popular imagination. 


been all modernized ; but whenever 
the reraodelliiig of them took [dace 
there can be no doubt that very old 
materialfii were extensively employed. 
Sec Prof. Wilson’s Pref. to tljo 
Vishm Purdiiaf p. Ixiii. 

^ Thus, fot^ example, it is express- 
ly said by a philosopher, {Smearay 
ed. Fr. Windischmann, p. 106), 


‘dass man riiclit durch Vermitte- 
lung von Vornunftgrunden, sonderii 
durch Hiilfe der von jeher iiberlie- 
ferten Lehren Brahma erreiohen 
kdnne.’ 

® Vajur-VedAy XL. lO, 13, as quot- 
ed by Morris, Essays p. 60. 

® See Humboldt’s Comm, n, in, 
1 13, Sabine’s ed. 
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Such points are ; 

1. The primitive state of man, 

2. His fall. 

3. His punishment in the deluge. 

4. The rite of sacrifice. 

5. The primitive hope of restoration. 


§ I, The primitive state of Man. 

Inconsistent as may be the various Hindu The oryi- 
stories touching the creation of this visible uni- ”'* ’ 

verse, and the original innocence and dignity of 
men, 'it is not difficult,’ AATites a high authority', 

‘to detect through all their embellishments and 
corruptions, the tradition of the descent of mankind 
from a single pair, however much they have dis- 
guised it, by the misemployment of the figures of 
allegory and personification.’ 

According to one view, Brahmii, the god of 
creation, had converted him.se]f into two pei’sons, 
the first man, or the Manu SwJiyambhuva, and 
the first woman, or Satarfipa"; this division into 
halves expressing, it would' seem, the general dis- 
tinction of corporeal substance into tAvo sexes, and 


^ Prof, Wilson, Lectures, p, 56. 
Buddhism, on the contrary, having 
lost all faith in a Creator, and con- 
tending that the rise an<l perishing 
of the world is ‘by nature itself,’ 
rejected the idea of an original pair. 
* was no such thing as that of 
the creation of 'the first man and 
woman.’ Upham, Sacred Books of 
Ceylon, tn, i, 2, Bond. 1833. Yet 
this statement is somewhat modified, 
p. 17. 


2 Vislinv. Pur. pp. 51, 52. In 
the Lam of Manu, (i. 32), tlio same 
notion is exjjressed in a somewhat 
different form. After stating (§31) 
that for the multiplication of the^ 
human nice, the Creator caused the ■ 
four castes to -proceed respectively 
from his mouth, Ins arm, his thigh 
and his foot, it is added : ‘ Having 
divided his own substance, the 
mighty power Brahm.'C became half 
male and half female.’ 


C. A. F,. II. 
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hinted by the etymology of the word 

" itself, denoting the great universal mother, the one 

patent of a ‘ hundred forms.’ A second representa- 
tion is that, in the opening of the present halpa, 
Brahm^i created out of his omi substance as many 
as a ‘thousand pairs*’ of each of the four classes, 
into which mankind has been distributed. But 
since these statements are both found at no great 
distance from each other in the same Furdna, 
they are probably intended to be reconciled by 
supposing that in the former case we have a Hindu 
reminiscence of the history of creation, and in the 
second an ideal picture of the primitive race of 
liuman beings. Be this, however, as it may, the 
Innocence Hindu legends arc agreed in representing man as 
of^nmnai of the lust products of Creative wisdom, as 
the master-work of God, and also in extolling the 
first race of men as pure and upright, innocent and 
happy. ‘The beings who were thus created by 
Brahma are all said to have been endowed with 
righteousness and perfect fiiith ; they abode where- 
evcr they pleased, unchecked by any impediment; 
their hearts were free from guile; they were pure, 
made free from soil by observance of sacred insti- 
tutes. In their sanctified minds Hari dwelt; and 
they wei'e filled with j^ei’fect Avisdom by which they 
contemplated the glory of Vishrlu*.’ 

'fhdr naie The first men were accordingly the best. The 
ortjin. I ggg Tcign of purity, 

in which mankind, as it came forth from the 
Creator, was not divided into numerous con- 
flicting orders, and in which the different facul- 
ties of man all worked harmoniously together, 

yUhin Pur. p. 45 and n. 4. 2 Jlid. 
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was a thought that lay too near the human 

heart to be uprooted by the ills and inequa- 

lities of actual life. In this the Hindu sided alto- 
gether with the Ilebi’ew, and as flatly contradicted 
the unworthy speculations of the modem philoso- 
pher, who would fain persuade us that human 
beings have not issued from one single jiair, and 
also that the primitive type of men is scarcely 
separable from that of ordinarv animaLs. In tlie Jhuuihi^i 
former of these conclusions it is true he niay " ’ 
ajipeal on his behalf to theorisings of the Bud- 
dhists; but with reference to tlic latter, they also 
were equally unable to cast off the tenets of their 
forefathers. It is held that a distinguished group of 
beings [hfxdimas) whose merit was insufficient to 
support them ai>y longer in superior worlds', took 
refuge on the earth, and as the lustre of their 
ancient greatness lingered round about them, they 
retained one class of superhuman attributes ; they 
were able to subsist without food, and gifted with 
the power of passing through the air at will. No 
change of seasons, and no alternation of night and 
day could be experienced in their neighbourhood; 
and free from all the present accidents of humanity, 
they lived for ages in unbroken peace and inex- 
haustible felicit 3 ^ Whether this legend of the 
brahmas- be regarded as an echo of some old tradi- 
tion pointing to the first estate of men, or to the fall 
of angels, is comparatively immaterial : it evinces 
a belief that primitive inhabitants of the earth 
ranked higher than the beasts that perish, and 
were strangers to the guilt and darkness which have 
pressed so heavily on their descendants. 

^ Hanly, Ma'nnal of Jhuldhisni, p, 6^. 
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The Brahman and the Buddhist, in like man- 

— ner, have preserved some recollections of the nature 

ml rmd- 01 the spot 111 wliich tliose first inhabitants wore 
planted. According to legends of the former', the 
abode of man in his pr-imeval innocence was the 
fabled mount Meru, the ‘ centre’ of the globe. ‘ It 
is a high and beauteous mountain. From the glit- 
tering surface of its peaks the sun diffuses light 
into the far-off regions. Arrayed in gold it forms 
a worthy habitation for the devas and gandhawas. 
Hideous dragons guard this mountain ; they fright- 
en back the sinner who ventures to approach it. 
The sides are covered over with plants of heavenly 
origin; and no finite tliought can soar as high as 
the cloud-piercing summit. It is adorned with 
graceful trees and limpid waters} and on every 
side resounds the music of the birds.’ To this 
description of the Mahdhlidmta, some other fea- 
tures may be added from different sources. Tiie 
position of Meru is in the centre of a region 
called Ilavrita*; it is said to be enclosed by the 
river Ganges, Gvhich, issuing from the foot of 
Vishn'u, and washing the lunar orb, falls here from 
the skies, and, after encircling the city, divides 
into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite direc- 
tions''.’ On the summit of the mountain is the 
dwelling-place of f^iva, as well as the capital of 
Brahma. There also is the home of blessed spirits; 
there is Nandana, the grove of Indra ', and there 

^ Sco Lliken’s Traditionen des ® Mr Faber attempts, but unsuc- 
Mc/nischnyeschhclUs, pp. 65, 66, cessfully, to connect tliis name 
Murister, 1856 ; Faber’s Oriy-ln of vrita, whitsh he also writes /c?a- 
Pagan Jdolatryt 314 sq. Lend. TVarta, with FAen, (i. 326). 
t8i 6, and Biihr’s Symholik des Mo- ^ Vishiu Pur. ed. Wilson, pp. 
miseken Ctdfus, t. 168. Heidelberg, 169, 170. 

*837. * JJyId. p, 169. 
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the Jambu-tree’, whose apples, large as elephants, 
feed tlie Jainbu-river with their juices, and secure- 
to all who drink of it unvarying health and happi- 
ness, and exemption from all physical decay. It 
is manifest that the scene of all this blessedness 
was placed by the Hindu mythogTaphers among 
the lofty peaks of the Himalaya. In sight of them 
the Aryan had originally settled when he crossed 
the alpine frontier; and as time went over, and his 
children were still further severed from the primitive 
haunts of man, the glorious high lands of the 
north Avere peopled by liis over-active imagina- 
tion with groups of mythic beings. There was 
the locality from Avhicli the founders of the Indo- 
A'ryan race had issued : and thei'e the theatre on 
which, according to liis dreams, had been enacted 
all the mysteries of the ancient world. Those 
legends, therefore, notAvithstauding a huge mass of 
wild exaggerations, Avill bear witness to primeval 
verities. They intimate how in the background of 
man’s visions lay a Paradise of holy joy, — a Para- 
dise secured from every kind of profanation, and 
made inaccessible to the guilty ; a Paradise full of 
objects that were calculated to delight the senses 
and to elevate the mind ; a Paradise that granted to 
its tenant rich and rare immunities, and that fed 
Avith its perennial streams the tree of life and 
immortality. The Avaters also of IHvrita, divided 
as they were into four channels, and flowing to- 
Avards the cardinal points, may not unnaturally 
suggest comparison Avith the primitive river that 
‘ went out of Eden to Avater the garden ; and from 
thence Avas parted and became into four heads’ 

’ Ibid. p. 1 68. 
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(Gen.ii. lo) : although in course of time when mount 
M4ru was commonly identified with the summits of 
the Hindu Aljis, we might expect that tliose four 
streams Avould in hke manner he discovered in the 
principal rivers that descend from the Himalaya'. 

This legend of the Birihmans in the hands of 
Buddhist rivals lias been subjected to fresli embel- 
lishment. The latter in depicting Maha-Meru, 
inform us® of ‘square-faced inhabitants,’ who are 
exempted from all kinds of sickness, and from 
other evils incident to humanity. ‘They do not 
pciform any kind of work, as they receive all they 
want, whether as to ornaments, clothes, or food, 
from a tree called hdpa-wnrhsha. This tree is 
100 yojanas high, and when the people require 
anything, it is not necessary that they should go 
to it to receive it, as the tree extends its branches, 
and gives whatever is desired. AVhen they wish 
to eat, food is at that instant presented; and when 
they wish to lie down, couches at once appear. 
There is no relationship, as to father, mother, or 
brother. The women are more beautiful than the 
cUvas. There is no rain, and no houses are re- 
quired. In the whole region there is no low place 
or valley. It is like a wilderness of pearls ; and 
always free from all impurities, like the court of a 
temple or a wall of crystal. The inhabitants live 
to be a thousand years old; and all this time they 


^ The namea of the xivers in the 
YiMw Purdm are tlie Slt^ (the 
river of Ohiiia, or Hoangh(^), the 
Alakanandii (a main branch of tJie 
Gauges), the Chakshii (? the Oxns), 
and tlie Bhadra (the Ohy of Siberia) : 
see Prof. Wilson’s note, p. 171. The 


Biuldhist.s also have their four holy 
rivers, and place the sacred garden 
at the foot of mount Mdru, towanls 
the south-west, and at the source of 
the Ganges: Faber, i. 335. 

® Hardy’s Manual of Buddhim, 
pp. 15. 
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enjoy themselves like the deim, means of their ‘"Yii 

own merit and with the assistance of the kalpa- 

tree.’ 


§ 2 . The Fall of Man. 

But while so many legends of the ancient 
A'ryan intimate with singular unanimity that man 
as he came forth from his Creator was botli inno- 
cent and happy; while they point us to an ago of 
truth, of light, of perfectness, and lead us back- 
ward to a spot, whose primal beauties werc^ un- 
sullied by the breath of physiiail and moral evil, 
they have spoken as distinctly of some fearful 
retrogression, of degeneracy without us and within 
us, of bodily decay, of mental obscuration, of es- 
trangement from the Source of lafc, and of expul- 
sion from our first inheritance, "fhe deep sense 
of this fact,’ w'litcs Coleridge', ‘and the doctrines 
gi'ouudcd on obscure traditions of the promised 
remedy, are seen struggling, and now gleaming, 
now flashing, through the mist of j)anthcism, and 
producing the incongi'uities and gross contradic- 
tions of the Brahman mythology : while in the 
rival sect, — in that most strange phenomenon, the 
religious atheism of the Buddhists, with whom 
God is only universal matter considered abstract- 
edly from all particular forms — the fact is placed 
among the delusions natural to man.’ 

If we consider only the more popular doctrine ammi 
of the Brdhrnans, it is found to be in substance 
that which has impressed itself on all religions of^’^'"'’ 
antiquity, and forms the basis of all creeds w^hat- 

' Ault to Jtefleclion, l. 255, 226, Pickering’s eil. 
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^ui^’ sufferings were entailed upon the 

world at large by the disordered will or appetite 

of individuals, impelling them to seek for gratifi- 
cation by eating of some interdicted products of 
the sod. This vivid consciousness of retrogres- 
sion, in its moral aspect, was obscured, indeed, 
from time to time by the Hindu philosopher, who, 
advancing from pantheistic premises, adopted the 
hypothesis of chronological cycles. In 
his teaching every perfect revolution in the for- 
tunes of the universe (malui-ytiga) is divided into 
four shorter periods', Avhich are each in turn in- 
vested with specific qualities corresponding to 
assumed distinctions in the general history of man. 
Thus, after the Krita or Satya-age, when every- 
thing is true and perfect, comes the Treta-yuga, or 
age of sacrifice, rvhen virtue having ‘lost one foot’ 
and the divine ingi'edient in our spirit* waxing 
feeble, ‘ the innate perfectness of human nature is 
no more evolved.’ After this appears the Dw4- 
painrage, the age of doubt, of scepticism, of infi- 
delity ; and last of all the Kali-age, through which 
the world is said to be at present passing, when 


^ Vishnu Pur. Book i. chap. iii. 
As Professor ^VlLsoii remarks, Mt 
does not seem necessary to refer the 
invention [of these cycles] to any 
astronomical computations, or to 
any attempt to represent actual 
chronology.* 

Vishnu on becoming sulrject to 
the conditions of time (Kdla) is said 
to have himself * infused into created 
beings sin, jis yet feeble though for- 
midable, or passion and the like.* 
(flid. p. 45.) This led directly to 
the loss of the eight kinds of per- 
fection, which the^ Juimaii i*ace had 


once enjoyed: (i) Rasolldmy the 
spontaneous or prompt evolution of 
the juices of the; body, independently 
of nutriment from without: (i) 
Triptiy mental satisfaction, or free- 
dom from sensual desire : (3) Samya, 
sameness of degree: (4) TulyoUd, 
similarity of life, form and feature : 
(5) Visokdj exemption alike from 
infirmity or grief : (6) Consumma- 
tion of penance and meditation, by 
attainment of true knowledge; (7) 
The power of going everywhere at 
will : (8) The faculty of reposing at 
any time and in any place. 
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the powers of darkness and disorder have become 

predominant in the soul of man, and when ex- 

ternal nature groans beneath the burden of ini- 
quity. 

Yet side by side with such elaborate theories 
on the origin of evil and the probable course of its tlo/i.s of the 
development from generation to generation, there 
lingered in the memory of Hindus a far more 
definite knowledge of primeval history, and of the 
agencies through which the present lot of man 
was rendered so abnormal. Tliey had learned that 
human misery is the fruit of disobedience; that 
the physical ills of life originate in moral delin- 
quency, and that of parent sins, by which the 
Avorld at large was ultimately overrun, the chief 
are pride and self-complacency, ambition and selt- 
w'orship. One legend out of many shall be cited 
in illustration of this topic. As the old traditions 
of their ancestors were gradually distorted, the 
Hindus appear to have identified the first man 
(Manu Swilyambhuva) with Bralimii himself, of 
whom, as of the primary cause, he was the bright- 
est emanation ; while Satanipa, the wife and coun- 
teipart of Manu, was similarly converted into the 
bride of the creative principle itself. Brahma, in 
other words, was ‘ confounded Avith the male half 
of his individuality*,’ so that the narratives which 
in sacred history relate to Adam and Eve, were 
not unfrequently transferred to Brahma and to his 
female counterpart, — Satarupd, or, according to a 
different form, SaraswatL Brahma thus human- 
ized is said to have become the subject of tempta- 


^ Ihkl. p. 53, note. 
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tion'. To try him, Siva, who is, in the present 

story, identified with tlieSupreme Being, drops from 

heaven a blossom of the sacred vat'a, or Indian fig, 
— a tree which has been always venerated by the 
natives on account of its gigantic size and grateful 
shadow, and invested alike by Brahman and by 
Buddhist with mysterious significations*, as ‘the 
tree of knowledge or intelligeiW {hodhidnma). 
Captivated by the beauty of this blossom, the 
fimt man (Brahma) is determined to possess it. 
He imagines that it will entitle him to occupy the 
place of the Immortal and liold converse with the 
Infinite: and on gathering up the blossom, he at 
once becomes intoxicated by this fancy, and be- 
lieves himself immortal and divine. But ere the 
flush of exultation has subsided, God Himself ap- 
pears to him in terrible majesty, and the asto- 
nished culprit, stricken by the curse of heaven, is 
banished fiir from Bralmiapattana and consigned 
to an abyss of misery and degradation. From 
this, however, adds the story, an escape is rendered 
possible on the expiration of some weary term of 
suffering and of penance. And the parallelism 
which it presents to sacred history is well-nigh 
completed when the legend tells us further that 
woman, his own wife, whose being was derived 
from his, had instigated the ambitious hopes which 
■ led to their expulsion, and entailed so many ills on 
their posterity. 

Biuum It is also worthy of remark, that Buddhism, 
in Bpite 01 deep and lundamental misconceptions^, 

1 TIjo story is thus extractod in ® Lassen, i. 2 55- -260. 

Liicken’s Traditwnen des MeJischen- ® See above, p. 60 ; and Hardy’s 

oeschkcJds, pp. 83, 84. Manual, pp. 6*;, ( 56 . 
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has rehiined at least a glimmering of primeval 

truth in reference to the fall of man as well as to 

his origin and loftier destinies. The Buddhists of 
Ceylon, for instance, have been taught that a class 
of spirits, who survived the wreck of previous worlds 
and systems, had, on their migration to the human 
sphere of being, lost another portion of their 
primal dignity. They were deprived of their per- 
fections, we are told, by reason of ‘ tlieir covetous- 
ness and by eating of all sorts of food, wdiich lust 
effected in them. Thus they became man and 
woman, according to their fate, from whom we 
have aU proceeded'.’ 

But while some Hindu jihilosophors attributed nmhtMm- 
tlie fall of man to a necessity inherent in the yerj'ofthe 
nature of all finite emanations ; while others saw 
in it the consequence of our association with time 
and matter; and w^hile a third division, more alive 
to the realities of life and to the moral bearings 
of the fall, were willing to regard it as a penalty 
incurred by guilty spirits in a previous stage of 
their existence, tlie majority of the people clung 
more closely to traditions of their ancestors. The 
Buddhist, it is true, denied emphatically that the 
origin of evil is ascribable to any cause except 
‘the mischievous and corrupted temper of man":’ 
but in the creed of popular Brahmanism, the sin of 
our first parents was traced up directly to the guile 
and malice of a tempter, not within us but without 
us. That tempter was, in form at least, a serpent. 


’ Saerfid Boohs of Ceylon, eil. Uj)* .'tny other powerful spirit, tlie cause 
hail), m, 17. of sin?’ — the Buddhist is tfiught to 

® IhuLy}. 157. When the further answer, * by no means.’ 
question is aiiked, ^Is the devil, or 
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'Almost all tlie nations of Asia,’ is tlie forced 

confession of a modem rationalist', ‘assume the 

seipeiit to be a wicked being, wdiich has brought 
evil into the world.’ 'How skangely,’ writes a 
second', ‘is the serpent everywhere mixed up with 
the development of the religious sentiment in 
man.’ As such it had become, in almost ever}’' 
part of heathendom, an object of religious wor- 
ship-*, or, to speak more properly, a symbol of 
those deadly and terrific powers, which, present 
(as men thought) in serpents, wei-e the objects of 
continual dread, and therefore, of religious depre- 
cation. Serpents may indeed have been occasion- 
ally welcomed by the ancient Aryan as the bring- 
ers or restorers of good fortune, just as they are 
sometimes fed in our day with reluctant interest 
at the doors of Hindu cottages and temples; but 
the common attitude which they assume in all 
descriptions both of ancient and modern writers is 
one of absolute antagonism to man. The Hindu 
serpent is the type and emblem of the evil principle 
in nature; and as such, we see it wrestling with the 
goddess Parvati, or 'writhing under the victorious 
foot of Krishna when he saves from its corrupting 
breath the herds that pasture near the waters of 
the Yamuiul And as a further illustration of 
this view, it is contended, that many Hindus who 
feel themselves constrained to pay religious wor- 
ship to the serpent, regard it, notwithstanding, as 

^ Von Bohlen, alte Indim, I. originality. 

248 : of. Hiiverniok, Intr, i. to ifw * PriauJx^ QmBstmm Momiae, p. 

JPentutawh, p. 10 1 (Edinb. 1850), 85, Lonil. 1842. 

where the fact that local peculiarities ^ See Deane’s Wm'skip oftM Scr- 

are wanting in tbo Hebrew narrative pewf, pp. 65 sq. Loud. 1830. 

is rcfeiTed to as a proof of its 
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a hideous reptile, whose approacli inspires them 

with a secret awe and insurmouutahle horror. 

But it may be necessaiy’’ to investigate these 
questions somewhat more particularly, for the pur-*”)!'/’ ' 
pose of discriminating, if possible, between the cha- )) 
racter of the serpent when it forms the subject of 
a Hindu mythe, and when the subject of a Hindu 
legend. According to the first view, it is believed 
to be a symbol of primitive matter generally ; ac- 
cording to the second, it is an image of the evil 
spirit, the seducer and arch-enemy of 'man. We 
are reminded' that anterior to the human epoch 
when Brahma is still sleeping on the watens and 
preparing to diffuse himself through all tlie various 
orders of creation, the devas already brought into 
existence are anxious to ascertain what part has 
been reserved for them in the ensuing process. 

They petition the Great Father of beings [Mahd- 
pitri), and are made at his suggestion to precipitate 
themselves upon the earth in the shape of material 
elements, fire, air, water, and the like, with Indra 
as their head and leader. At this epocli also comes 
into the world the chief of the serpents (Kuliketu)**, 
who has soon occasion to complain most bitterly 
to the Lord of the universe, that for no fault of 
his, he was continually tormented by the Suras, — or 
inferior gods inhabiting Swarga and composing 
the great army led by Indra in his conflict with 
the Asuras. In answer to the prayer of Kuliketu, 
Brahma is said to have enjoined that he should 

^ Sc;G an interesting paper Sur le ® The same as Ivulika, one of the 
Mythe dv. Serpent ckez les Mindous, chiefs of the Nagas, or serpemts *. 
in the Journal Asiatique, Mai-Jnin, Jhid. p. 481. 

1855, pp. 469—529. 
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henceforth receive adoration like the devas from 

each human being, and that mortals who refused 

to pay such worship to him, should be cut off by 
some unnatural death and made incapable of rising 
higher in the scale of created beings. 

I think it not improbable that the right inter- 
pretation of this mythe is one which has already 
been suggested. It directs us to behold in Kuli- 
k6tu an emblem of the earth before it had been 
subjected to human culture, when it felt itself 
tormented by the Suras, or, in other words, as- 
saulted by the armies of the firmament, — the rain, 
the lightning, and the tempest. In the midst of this 
disorder, man, who had been hitherto regardless of 
the soil on wdiich his lot is cast, and the material 
out of which his body is constructed, was bidden 
by the Lord of creation to render homage to the 
powers and processes of nature, to propitiate the 
ungenial elements and welcome in all forms around 
him the immediate presence of Divinity. 

Thescnwa According therefore to this mythe the serpent 
Z’au was not absolutely and directly charged with the ori- 
XXl! gination of all evil ; yet suspicions of such agency 
were nevertheless implied from first to last in the 
conception of the story. There was lurking under its 
fantastic imagery an idea that matter in the whole 
compass and duration of it was intrinsically evil; 
and might therefore be identified with that which 
was the recognised embodiment of the evil principle. 
And other talcs of ancient India bring this truth 
before us in the greatest prominence. Side by 
side with representations of the serpent as a type 
of primitive matter was unfolded the analogous 
conception of him as fbe enemy of the human 
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race'. For instance, at the opening of the Mahd- 
hhdrata\\si>M, wc find a touching illustration of this 
subject. The young and beautiful Prainadvara 
has been affianced to the Brahman Buru, but just 
before the celebration of their nuptials she is 
bitten by a deadly serpent and expires in agony. 
As tidings of her death arc carried round the 
neighbourhood, the Brahmans and aged hermits 
flock together; and cncircUng the corpse of the 
departed mingle their tcsirs with those of her dis- 
consolate lover. Ivuru is himself made eloquetit 
by grief ; he pleads the gentleness of his nature, 
and his dutiful observance of the laws of God : and 
finally, as the reward of Iiis superior inei’its, Pram- 
advar4 is given back to him; yet only with the 
sad condition tliat ho must surrender for her sake 
the half of his remaining lifetime. If this legend 
will not altogether justify the supposition* that a 
reference is intended by it to the primitive pair of 
human beings, whose existence was cut short by a 
disaster inflicted on the woman by the serpent, it 
may serve at least to shew us how familiar was the 
Hindu mind with such a representation, and how 
visions of the fall of man had never ceased to flit 
with more or less confusion across the memory 
of the ancient bards. 


^ Ihid. p. 488. 

® VN ya-t-il point, dans cetto don- 
n^e, connne un rcasouvcnir du couple 
priinitif condarnnd a une vie courte 
et pr^caire h cause de la femme sur- 
prise par le sei^ieni?...I>anH la Iti- 
gende indienne, comme dans la fable 
grecque [i. c. of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice], comme dans le r6cit biblupie, 
c ’est h. la femme que le sequent 


s’adresse; il la choisifcpoiir premibre 
victime, parceqn’olle cst nioins pru- 
dente, moina ferine eri ses peiist^cs 
que riioinmc, son maltrc et son 
appui. Et dans qiicllcs circoristances 
encore ? Lorsqiic le bon hour sourit 
aux jeurie.s couples, ct qu’aucun 
malheur no semblc les menaccr de 
prbs nl de loin.’ IhUl. pp. 490, 
49r. 


OTTAP. 

III. 
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CHAP. 

III. 

§ 3. The Hindu version of the Deluge. 

Import- I shall not ask the reader to investigate a 
series of those minor points in which attempts are 
made to institute a clear connexion between the 
earliest Hindu legends and corresponding pages 
in the Scriptural history of man. But there is 
one catastrophe which, if tlie record of it in the 
Book of Genesis be accepted, could not fail to 
make a most profound impression in all quarters 
of the globe which had been visited by human 
footsteps. That catastrophe is the Deluge. The 
annals of the Avorld begin afresh in Noah. The 
ark in which he rode securely to his destination is 
the second birth-place of the human family. 

Now here again it is important to observe, 
that the Hindu traditions, notwithstanding the 
grotesque embellishments they underwent, from 
time to time, at the hands of the mythographers, 
were all in close accordance with the principal facts 
of revelation. They info^ us how, amid an age 
of deep corruption, when the world was droAvned 
by the avengihg waters of 'a deluge^ the Deity 
Himself came doAvn to earth, in order to ensure 
the preservation of a righteous king, Mami, and 
to deposit Avith him in a ship the seeds of all 
fmaof beiiigs. Like other legends of antiquity, 
Hindu the present one has varied greatly with the lapse 
legend. agcs, and been coloured by the varying concep- 
tions of the people among whom it was diffused. 
shall first extract* the popular, or Pujrariic, version 


' Amai. Resmrhes, i. 2^0 sq. 
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which, as might have been anticipated, is the most 
exuberant of the forms transmitted to us; 

“ Desiiiiig the preservation of Lords, and of Brfiliinans, of 
genii and of virtuous men, of the Vedfis, of law, and of precious 
tilings, the Lord of the tuiiverse assumes many bodily shapes : 
but, though lie pervades, like the air, a variety of beings ; }'ct 
lie is himself unvaried, since he has no quality suliject to 
change. At the close of the last Kalpa, tlierc was a general 
dvjstruction occ,iisioued by the sleep of Brahnui ; 'whence his 
creatures in diiroreiit worlds wore drowned in a vjist ocean. 
Bralinia, being inclined to slumber, desiring repose after a lapse 
of ages, the strong demon llayagriva came near him, and stole 
the Vedas Avliich liad flowed from his lips. ^Vhen llari, the 
preserver of the universe, discovered this deed of the jirince of 
Danavas, he took the .shaiic of a minute hsh called Hap’liari. A 
holy king, named Satyavrata, then itngned; a servant of the 
spirit wdiich moved on the waves, and so devout that water 
was his only siisteuauce. lie was the child of the Sun ; and, 
in the 2 )resont Kalpa, is inve.sted by Nariiyan'a in the office of 
Manu, by the name of Sraddhadeva, or the god of obsequies. 
One day, as he was making a libation in tlie river Kritam^la, 
and hold 'water in the palm of his hand, he perceived a small 
fish moving in it. Tlie king of Dravira immediately dropped 
the fish into the river together with the w^ater, iviiich he had 
taken from it; when tlie Sajfhari thus jiathetically addressed 
the benevulcnt monarch? ‘How canst thou, O king, wlio 
shewest aftectiou to the opjiresscd, leave me in tliis river-w'ater, 
where I am too weak to i*esist the monsters t>f the stream, wdio 
fill me with dread V He,' not knowing who had assumed the 
form of a fish, applied his mind to the ^u-esorvation of the 
Sap’hatl, both from good nature, and from regard to his own 
soiil ; * and, having heard its veiy supjiliaiit address, he kindly 
placed it under his ju'otectiou in small vase full «»f water; 
but, in a single night, its bulk was so increased, tliat it could 
not be contained in the jar, and thus again addressed the 
illustrious prince : ‘ 1 am not pleased w' ith living miserably in 
little vase ; make me a large mansion, where I may dwell 
in comfort.’ The king, removing it thence, placed it in tlie 
water of a cistern ; but it grew three cubits in less than fifty 
miuutea, and said : ‘O king, it ^deasea me not to stay vainly in 
C. A. E. 11. . 10 
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tills narrow cistoj'u ; since then liast granted me an asylum, 
give me a spacious habitation.’ He then removed it, and placotl 
it in a pool ; whore, having ample space around its l)ody, it 
became a hsh of ooiisiderablo size. ‘ This abode, 0 king, is not 
convenient for me, who must swim at large in the waters; 
exert tli 3 'self for my sjifety, and remove me to a deop lake.’ 
Thus addressed, the [uous monarch threw the su|)pHant into 
a lake ; and, wdicii it grew of cipud bulk with that pi(‘ce of 
water, he cast the vast tish into the sea. When the fish was 
threnvn into the waves, he thus again spoke to 8atya\'rata ; 
Miere the horned sharks, and otlier inoaslors c)f great strengtli, 
will devour me ; thou sliouldst not, (3 A aliant man, leave mo in 
this ocean.’ Tims reperdedly deluded by the ilsh Avho had 
addressed Iiiin Avith gentle words, tlie king said: ‘Wlin ai t thou, 
that begiulest me in that assumeel shape ? NcA^er hefoj-o have 
1 seen or heard of so |»rodigious an inhabitant of the waters, 
Avlio, like tlieo, hast filed up in a single day a lake of a huudrod 
leagues in circumference. Surely tliou art BiiagaA^at, who 
a])poar(.5st befoi'o me ; the great Hari, wdiose dwelling was on 
tlio Avaves, and who now, in compassion to tliy servants, bearcst 
the form of the natives of the deep. Salutation and praise to 
thee, C) f rst male ; tlwi lord of creation, of presorA'ation, of 
destriictioji ! Thou art the higliest object, 0 suju’emo ruler, of 
us tJiy adorers avIio piously seek thee. All thy delusivo de- 
scents in this W(vrld giv'e existence to various beings: yet 1 am 
anxious to knoAv for Avbat cause that shape has been assumed 
by thee. Let me not, O lotos- eyed, approach in vain the feet 
of a deity, whose perfect benevolence has been extended to all ; 
wlioii thou hast shewn, to our amazement, the appearance, of 
other bodies, not in la^ality existing but. successively exhibited.’ 
Tlie lord of the uniAT.rse, loAing the pious man who thus 
implored him, and intending to preserve him from the sea of 
destruction caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him 
liOAV he Avas to act. ‘ In seven days from the present time, 0 
tho\i tamer of enemies, the three Avorlds Avill he jdunged in an 
ocean of death j but, in the midst of the destroying Avaters, a 
large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. 
Tlieii shalt thou take all jnedieiual herbs, all the variety of 
seeds ; and, accompxnied by seA-eii saints, encircled by pairs of 
all brute animals, tliou shalt enter the spacious ark, and con- 
tinue in it, secure from the Hood, on one immense oce.an, 
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without lightj except the radiance of thy holy lioinpaiiions. 
AVlien the sliip shall be agitated by an inipotuons wind, then 
slialt histon it with a large sea-serpent on rny liorn ; for I will 
be near thee : drawing tln.^ n>ssel wilh thee and thy attendants, 
I will roinain on the ocean, O dii(>f of luon, until a. night of 
Brahma shall be completely ended. Thou ahalt then know" 
my true greatness, rightly named the supremo godlioad. J^y 
my hivoiir all thy questions shall be answered, and thy mind 
abundantly instructed.’ llari, having thus directed the mo- 
narch, <lisap))eared ; and Satyavrata iiumbl}' wnited for tlie 
time, wdrlch the ruler of our senses had appointed. The ])i.ous 
king, having scattered tow^ards the cast the pointed blades of 
the grass darhha, and turning ins fac(> towards the north, sat 
meditating on tlie feet of tlie god wJio had homo tlie form of 
a fish. The sea, overwhelming its shoi-es, deluged the wliole 
earth ; and it wusi soon jierceived to bo angmonto-d by showors 
from immenso clouds. He, still meditating on the command 
of Bhaga’V'at, saw tho vessel advancing, and entered it 'with 
the chiefs of Briihmaus, having caiTiod into it the medicinal 
creo])ers ami couforuKKl to the directions of Hari. The saints 
thus addressed him: Ml) king, meditate on Kesava; wlio will 
surely deliver us from this dange.r, and grant us pros])erity.’ 
3.’he god, being invoked by the moiuircli, a|>pearcd again dis- 
tinctly on the vast ocean in the form of a fish, blazing like 
gold, extending a million of leagm^s, with one stu[)cndons horn; 
on w'hich the king, as he had been before coininautled by Tlari, 
tied the shi}> with a cable made of a vast serpent, and, bap]>y 
in his preservation, stood praising the <le.sti-oycv of Madhu. 
When the monarch had finished his liyrnn, the primeval inah'-, 
Bhagavat, who watched for his safety on the great expanse of 
water, spoke aloud to his owui divine essence, j)ronouiicing a 
sacred Puran'a, wdiich contained tlie rules of the Siinkhya 
philosophy : but it w\is an infinitcj mystery to be concealed 
within the breast of Satyavrata ; who, sitting in tlie vessel 
with the saints, heard the iiriuciple of the soul, tlie Eternal 
Being, proclaimed by the preserving powder. Then Han, rising 
together with Brahma from the destructive deluge whicli was 
abated, slew the demon Hayagriva, and recovered the sacred 
books. Satyavrata, instructed in all divine and human know- 
ledge, was appointed in the present Kalpa, by the favour of 
Vishifn, tlie seventh Maiiu, siiruamcd Vaivaswata: but tlie 
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CHAP, appearance of a horned fish to the religions monarch was Mayu 
_ or delusion ; and he, wdio shall devoutly hear this important 
allegorical narrative, will be delivered from the bondage of 
sin.” 


Peculiar This Purariic version of the Deluge (for to that 
catastrophe alone has any of our modern scholars 
knaui; ventured to refer it) is, according to its own 
admission, coloured and disguised by allegorical 
imagery. It avows, for instance, that one promi- 
nent object in the picture, the phenomenon of the 
horned Fish, is mdyd, or is based upon illusory 
ideas; while other features of it have an air of 
gloom and mysticism peculiar to productions of the 
Hindu mind in the ascetiaxl, or Yoga, period of 
its history. There is, however, a ditferent version' 
of the legend, shorter and far less ornate, in one 
A second of the great epic poems of India. That version 
u nion. jjQ reference either to the sleep of Brahma, 

the pilfering of the Vedas, or the systems of Hindu 
chronology, which, as resting on the thought of a 
succession of similar worlds, may have themselves 
been primarily suggested by the stoiy of the De- 
luge®. It is fui'ther silent with regard to the 
specific power by Avhich Mann was able to collect 
together seeds of all existing things : nor was the 
author of it acquainted with those mighty serpents, 
who, in the Purariic version, are said to have ap- 
proached Manu and acted as the cords by which 

* .K«.ntwl by Bopp, Berlin,* 1 829^ tjCra, wbioh has been given above; 
with the title, .Die t^undfluthf nebst but Prof. Wilson argues (Pref. to 
drei and(T€n der vylchtiffden EpimUu Vis?inu Purana^ p. li.) that the 
des MaM-Bhdrata. The writer of story in the Mahdbhdraia really 
this veraion, as it now stands, is more ancient, 
made to refer, as his authority, to ® Cf. Liiken Tmditionm des Men- 
the nocount of the Matsy.a ava- srhm-i]m'.hlechfSy pp, 187, 188. 
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his ark was fastened to the honis of the enormous 

Fish. In one case also, it is Yishriu that becomes 

incarnate, mainly with the pui’jiose of preserving 
the integrity of the V6das; in the other, it is 
Brahma, or the ‘ Lord of all things,’ wlio is mer- 
cifully stooping to the level of the creatures for 
the rescue of his uncorrupted servant. 

Still the outlines of the legend are precisely the 
same in both versions; and their close resemblance 
to each other, and also to the scriptural narrative 
of the Deluge, has induced a recent critic ‘ to con- 
clude that all the knowledge of this subject which 
Hindus have ever manifested was originally de- 
rived from a Semitic source. He has not, how- 
ever, specified a channel, by which the transfer 
was likely to be effected; and if his meaning be 
that some account of the Deluge was first trans- 
mitted to the Panjal) in comparatively modern 
times, the conjecture is not only in itself improba- 
ble^ but adverse to Hindu traditions. Another 
of these was happily brought to light a few 
years ago by the publication of the Yajur-Veda. 
Appended to it is an ancient commentary, the 
Satapat'harBrdhmaiia'^, in which the Hindu story 
of the Deluge is again presented to us in a still 
simpler dress, and* what is worthy of especial 
notice, accompanied by allusions which imply that 
Aryans had themselves referred the Deluge to a 
high antiquity, and also had retained a glimmering 
consciousness of some connexion between it and 

^ Biirnouf, lihdyavcxta-Pourdm, Purdiiic aii<l the Epic legends are 
Tome III, Pref. pp. xxiii. sq., where fully pointed out. 
the points of divergence between the ® Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. i6i sq. 
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their migrations from the northern side of the 
Himdkya. 

I am induced to give this legend also in its 
entirety, that ample means may be afforded for 
ascertaining what the iii^ryan of an early day had 
handed down to his posterity in reference to the 
raaivels of the Flood, its nature and its con- 
sequences : 

“One niorning the servants of Maim brought him water for 
abhitions, as the custom is to bring it in our day when men’s 
bauds have to be washed. As he proceeded to wasii himsfdf he 
Ibinid a tisli in the water, which spoke to him, saying, ^Prottjct 
me and I will be thy Baviour.’ ‘Froin what wdlt thou save 
1110?’ ‘A deluge will ere long destroy all living creatures, but 
1 cfui save theo from it.’ ‘What protection, then, dost thou 
ask of me I ’ ‘ So long as we. arc little,’ re])lied the Fish, ‘ a 

great danger threatens ns, for one fish will not scruple to 
devour anotliei*. At first, then, thou canst protect mo liy 
keeping me in a vase. When I grow bigger, and the vase will 
no longer hold me, dig a pond, and protect me by keeping me 
in it ; and when I shall liave become too large ibr tlie pond, 
then throw me into the sea ; for henceforward T shall be stiTfng 
enough to protect myself against all evils.’ The Fish ore long 
became enoi-iuons {jha^ha\ for it grow very fast, and one day 
it said to Manu, Mu such a year will come the deluge ; call to 
mind the counsel I hav <3 given thee; build a ship, and wdien 
the deluge comes, embark on the vessel thou hast built, and 
I will preserve thee.’ Manu after feeding and watching the 
Fish, at last threw it into the sea, and in the very yojir tJio 
Fish hiid indicated, he prepared a sljip and lifid recounse [in 
spirit] to his benefactor. When the flood ctime, Manu went 
on board the ship. The Fish then reappeared and swam up to 
liirn, and Maim passed the cable of his vessel round its horn, 
by means of wliicli he was transfeiTed across yon 2 *iroi*theru 
Mountain. ‘I have saved thee,’ siiid the Fish, ‘now lash thy 
vessel to a tree, else the water may still carry thee aw'ay, 
tliough thy vessel be moored upon the mountaiiL When the 
Avatcr has receded, then also mayest thou disembark.’ Manu 
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implicitly obeye<l tlje order, and lienee that luntlieni mouiiiiiin 
still bears the name of ‘ iMaiai’s descent^’ [Mamyr ammrpfinarii). 
Tlie deluge swept away all living creatures ; Maim alono siir- 
^■ived it. His life was then devoted to pniyer and fasting in 
order to obtain posterity. Ho made the Paka-saerificc”’; Im 
offered to the Waters tlio clarified buttia’, cream, wdiey, and 
curdled milk. IJis olfcrings were continued, and at the end of 
a year he tlu.a'eby fashioned for bimself a. wife'^ : she came 
dripping out of the butler ; it trickled on her footsteps. 
Mitra and Varun'a approached her and asked ‘ Wlio art thou T 
Bhe answered, ‘The datightoa* of Alaiui.’ ‘Wilt thou l)e our 
daughter r ‘No:’ the answ'cr was, ‘ My owner is the author 
of my being.’ Their solicitations wore all Aiiin ; for slie moved 
directly onward till she came to Maim. On si?(3ing her, lie also 
asked hei*, ‘MTio art thou'?’ And she answxTed, ‘Thine oAvn 
daughter.’ ‘ How so, beloved, art thou really my daughter ’?* 

‘ Acs ; the offerings tliou hast made to the Waters, the clarified 
butter, the cream, the whey, and the curdled milk have brouglit 
me into being. I am the c»>m|»lotion of thy vows. Approach 
me during the sacrifice. If so, thou shalt be rich in. ])ost<a’ity 
and in flocks. The desho which thou art clierishing shall be 
entirely accom])lished.’ Idius was INI'anu wedded to her in the 
midst of the sacrifice, that is, between tlie ceremonies that 
denote the opening and the close of it. With her he livetl in 

’ In llio Mahdhhoraia the name rej<.»i<;iiig.’ WiJHon, Vu^k. Pur.^ p. 
of the moutUaiii in Naiibandiuuia '292, n, 

(:r: ‘ hIj ip-bond’) ; and, what is very ^ The following passage of tluj 
reinarlsa})le, Manu is there supposed legend is, ]>e.di!vps, an alh^goiical 

to be resident in India when the eiubeifishnient, ti)e idea being that 

deluge eomes, and t(; be cari'ied by praise. O'bi), the daughter of IManu, 

it as iar^a,s Mould Hiiiiavat ; wliere,T,s ts tlie iijedinin and aef.vnuplico by 

in this verjsioii of tiie story, it is wiiieh Jiv w;*s ;d>le to bring- about 

implied tiiat his original seat wius 011 tho (rro.ation of new orders «.>r being, 

the north of the Miinalaya range, In this manner the present Icgeaul is 

and tliat he crossed over IVoiu thence. made to harmoni'/.o with that in tlie 

into India {aiidudrava) : sv-e Wh-ber, jVoJidfduh'ata, wliere the new crea- 

p. J65. tioii 13 said to be achieved by the 

^ ‘Tho Pdhij/aJtia, or sacrifice in exla’aordiriary penance of M aiiii. Put 

wluch food is olForod, implies cither the hirtli of Idd from the W:ifcors, 

the worship of the Viswadovas, the andt^lie ovortiirL-a of Mitra and Va- 

rites of hospitality, or occasional runa^? Day and Niglit), are still 

oblations, or building a iiouse, the involved in mystery. Cf. Weber, r. 

birth of a rhi'.d, or any occasion of 169. 
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CHAP, prayer and fasting, ever-anxions to obtain posterity : and she 

became the mother of the present race of men which even now 

Ls called.the race of Mann. The vows which he had breathed 
in concert with her were all iierCectly accomplished.” 

Gcwrai again it would be quite superfluous to en- 

infereace. Jaj-ge upon the shifting and capricious character of 
the Hindu legend, and still more to specify the 
points of contact which exist between it and the 
narrative preserved to us in Holy Scripture. Both 
these observations will immediately suggest them- 
selves to every reader. But there is another point 
which, if it be less obvious, is certainly no less de- 
serving of attention. The simplicity of the account 
in Genesis; the truthful and historic air of every 
part of it; its close coherence with all other facts 
of revelation, as well as with the scriptural theory 
of man and of the universe; the absence from it of 
those manifest depravations, which are only capa- 
ble of being rectified and made intelligible when 
brought into the light which it diffuses, give ad- 
ditional Aveight to the authority on which it is 
received by Christians, and vindicate its claim to 
be regarded as a genuine copy of the old tradition 
that descended, age by age, from Noah to all 
members of the sacred family. 


^ 4 . Hindu rite of Saonjice. 

Moral hi’ Attention has been drawn already* to some 
characteristics of the V 6 das, intimating how very 
j/indus. JoTj,, u'as the degree of moral sensibility once preva- 
' lent in the Aryan tribes of Hindustan. And this 
rernaJk is further illustrated by the versions of the 


^ Above, pp. 18, 19. 
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Deluge we have just been criticising. Although 

the human race, according to Hindu legends, was 

so utterly overwhelmed that Manu had hccoiue 
the second head and parent of our species, it is ob- 
vious, and especially obvious in tlie oldest form of 
the tradition, that the moral bearings of the De- 
luge were comparatively forgotten. It was rather 
treated as a dire catastrophe, originating in some 
physical necessities, than as the fruit and punish- 
ment of human sin. So far indeed the Buddhist’ 
rose superior to the Brahman. He was clearly con- 
scious that although tlierc imist be periodic revo- 
lutions of the universe, their consequences may 
be all averted from the individual, who is open 
to the terrible Avaniings by which they aie pre- 
ceded. Wlien a deva issue.s forth, according to the 
legends of Ceylon, arrayed in mouniing and with 
trembling voice and streaming eyes announces, 
through the various regions doomed to desolation, 
that in a hundred thousand years the present 
Jxdpa Avill be finished, he is also commissioned to 
declare how every man is able to escape the dread 
calamity : ‘ Let him assist his parents, respect his 
superiors, avoid the five sins, and observ^e the five 
obligations.’ 

The Brahman, however, nohvithstanding the JinUimm. 
dulness of his moral intuitions, had always diftered/cc*. ‘ 
from the Buddhist in the care which he bestowed 


^ See the whole passage in Hardy’s 
Manual, pp. 29, 30. * The beings in 
the world in great fear approach the 
d^va, and ask him whether he has 
learnt this by his own wisdom, or 
has been taught it by another; when 
he replies, that he was sent by Mah;i- 


Braiiina, the deva of many ages. 
On hearing this declaration the men 
and dmM »)f the earth regard each, 
other with affection, from the fear 
that comes upon them ; by^ which 
merit is produced, and they born 
in a brahmu-loka.’ 
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performance of sacrificial rites. There was 
iitn -^ — period in the life-time of the Indo- Aryan people 
«n(»y«i'()/o/wheu altars were not reared and sacrifices offered*. 

example, as early as the liymns of the Rig- 
Veda, men appealed to the abundant blessings 
which were granted to their forefathers in virtue 
of the soma-sacrifice. ‘ O Soma [thus personifying 
the libation], thy bounties have been all remem- 
bered. Thou conductest us along the best of path- 
ways. Under thy protection, 0 thou whose sur- 
name is Imlu [liquor], our holy and wise ancestors 
have won tlie favour of the devasV And, in liar- 
. mony with this tradition, we noticed how the 
Hindu legend of the Deluge not only testified to 
the existence of primeval sacrifices, but extolled 
their wondrous merit. As Noah, on issuing from 
the Ark, is said to have built an altar unto the 
Lord, the Self-existent, that he might propitiate 
His anger by ‘burnt offerings’ (Gen. viii. 20 — 22 ) ; 
so the first anxiety of Manu was to people tlie 
earth afresh, by means of prayer and mortification, 
and still more by what was held to be the grand 
‘ accomplisher of all desires,’ by various forms of 
sacrifice. But though the early prevalence of this 
rite among the Indo-Aryans must in future be 
regarded as indisputable, there remains no sradlK 
confusion in some quarters Avith regard to the 
precise direction and design of the oblations thus 
presented. 

1 Laasen, I. 789. He urges among older tlian the original dispersion of 
other points the existence of the the Indo-European family . 
three woi-ds Aw (rf/dM), and Lat, ® Riy’‘V 4 da-f Tome i. p. 171, ed. 

Jio, wliich shew that sacrificial rites, Langlois. 
and even offerings made by fire, were 
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I. Fii'st, then, it sliould be remembered, that 
during the historic period, oblations were seldom 
or never made to God, the abstract Brahma, ck- om <hwpi 
cepting where the worshipper had half-imcon- 
sciously identified Him with one or other of the 
elemental deities, 'with Indra, Agni, Soma, and 
the like, or else with some illustrious demi-god, the 
special organ of divinity. In other words, the 
Hindu offered his material .sacrifices not to God, 
but to the gods‘. As we behold him pictured in the 
sacred books of his religion, the objects of his wor- 
ship difter only in degree, and not in nature, from 
the worshipper himself. Tliey too are creatxires, . 
and as such are ultimately doomed to perish in the 
winding up of all things. And the prevalent ideas 
of sacrifice entirely corresponded with this low con- 
ception of the nature of the beings to whom it was 
referred. 'By sacrifices the gods are nourished®.’ 

Bain and fire and sunlight were believed to gather 
strength and potency proportioned to the .size of 
the oblation, and the fervour of the human spirit. 

It was, therefore, not so mudi the feeling of un- 
worthiness, or the intention to deny one’s self, that 
prompted a large class of the Hindu oblations. 

Man was thoroxxghly persuaded® that the gods 
’Were capable of receiving benefit from his services, 
that they were fed by the abundant products of 
his field or garden, were exhilarated by the juices 

^ Above, pp. 35, loi — 103. AVutt- * See the passygos collected from 
ke corroboratea the view there taken : the Vedas in AVuttke, ii. 342, 349, 

^Nicht zu dem Ur-Brj^hma steigt and contrast with tliem Bsahn L. 
das Gebet mid dcr Opfeirauch ein- 7 — 15. That w’orthier views were 
por, Bondem nur zu den dem Men- however subsequently far more 
schen ebenburtigen creatilrlichcri common is evident frorii passages 
(Ibtfcern:’ IJ. 353. quoted in Brihr, as below, ir. 273, 

® Yishm Pur. p. 44. 274. 
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of the holy soma-plant, were nerved by his impas- 
sioned prayers, were solaced by the music of his 
hymns, and that in recompense for all such acts of 
piety, the gods became propitious to him : his pas- 
tures grew more fertile; his flocks and herds were 
multiplied; a numerous family gathered round his 
table, and the foe that threatened to destroy or 
vex him was more readily circumvented and de- 
spatched. 

2. But while such feelings were most promi- 
nent in many of the oblations of the ancient Aryan, 
he also proved that he was never destitute of those 
convictions which form the proper basis of the rite 
of sacrifice; he shewed a sense of personal unwor- 
thiness, and a desire of making good his imper- 
fections by olFering to God the choicest of his 
hopes, and sacrificing the best of his possessions. 
Hence the offerings which he brought were some- 
times far more costly and more obviously piacular. 
As early as the composition of the third Veda, they 
were all reduced under five heads* ; (i) Agnihotra, 
burnt offerings, or libations of clarified butter on 
sacred fire; (2) Dersapaunimndsa, sacrifices at new 
and full moon; (3) Ghdturmdsya, sacrifices every 
four months ; {4) Pasuyajna or AswamedJia, sacrifice 
of a horse or other animals; (5) Somoryajna, offer- 
ings and libations of the juice of the acid asclepias, 
or moon-plant. A peculiar virtue was, however, 
generally ascribed to that one class of sacrifices 
which, as it involved the strangulation of the 


^ Vishnu Pur. p. 275, n. i: cf. sacrifices were naturally presented to 
Bahr, Syinholik des Mosaischm Cul” Vishiiii, and the bloody sacrifices to 
tuSj II. 222j 22 ^, who points out, that Siva, 
generally speaking, the unbloody 
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subject offered, would run counter to the prejudices 

of the later A'tyan, who had mastered the ideas 

arising out of his belief in transmigration. While 
the other offerings were aU mainly eucliaristic, 
these were held to be propitiatory. While in other 
cases the god worshipped was invited to come 
down and share the oftering with his suppliant, 
these were all religiously committed to the flames. 

While others had but little reference to the moral 
standing of the worshipper, these all derived their 
meaning from his felt antagonism to powers above 
him, and his dread of their impending vengeance. 

While the rest were, for the most part, offered to 
some individual member of the Hindu pantheon, 
a sin-offering contemplated the whole group of 
dhas, and in them, it may bo, recognised the ma- 
jesty of the Supreme Intelligence. ‘The worship- 
per,’ it was taught, ‘who offers up an animal duly 
consecrated by Agni and by Soma, is therewith 
able to buy off all deities at once'.’ 

In this conception of the Hindu rite of sacrifice, inmiu, 
ascending step by stop through various orders of <>/«?<- 
animals, and culminating in the grand oblation of 
the horse*, the ‘king of sacrifices,’ we are able to 
detect the clearest parallelism to some of the pro- 
visions of the Mosaic economy*. Animal sacrifice 
was uniformly prompted by a deep conviction of 
personal unworthiness, and the necessity in every 


^ See the remarkable extract from 
the Aitardi/a Brdhmma in Roth’s 
*Einleitung’ to his edition of the 
Niruha, p. xxxiii. In the same 
passage the editor points out the 
close resemblances between the cus- 
toms of the early Hindus in slayiiig 


their sin-offerings, and the corre- 
sponding customs of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

2 See above, p. 9, n. 1 1 ; Manu^ 
ch. V. § 39, § 53, ch. XI. § 261 j 
Itf'mdyam, r. 13, cd. Schlegel. 

* Ft. 1. pp. 1 1 2, 113. 
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worsliipper to compensate for his shortcomings and 
imperfect consecration of himself to God. His life 
was felt to have been' placed in peril, or rather it 
was wholly forfeited to the Divine Proprietor, 
whose will ho had resisted, and whose laws he 
had transgressed. He laboured, therefore, by re- 
nouncing some of his chief goods, to symbolise and 
make apparent both to the Divinity and to himself 
his con.sciousnes8 of guilt and misery, and, if pos- 
sible, to clear away the barriera that obstructed his 
approach to God. Hence also, by a terrible distor- 
tion of the rite of sacrifice, had grown the custom 
of devoting human life itself to the offended devcis; 
for although there is no public trace of such obla- 
tions ‘ in the very earliest period of Hindu religion, 
the revolting spectacle was seen at last, and was 
repeated by some barbarous and fanatic spirits 
from that day to our own. 

3. On the other hand, the teaching of the earnest 
and enlightened A'lyans had been deflecting more 
and more from the revealed idea of substitutive 


^ Above, p. 18, and n. 5, It 
may be nicntionetl, in addition to the 
p<ai)CT of Prof. Wilson’s tliere referred 
to, that Koth has also examined the 
remarkable legend of Sunahsopa (AVo- 
ber’a Tnd. Stud. T. 457 sq., ii. 1 1*2 sq.)> 
and that he regai^ls it as proving the 
existence of hninan saenfices at an 
early jjcriod. * Als Mittedpiinkt der 
Sage in dieser Fonii erscheint offen- 
bar die Rettung (Junah^epa's vom 
Opfertode, ihre iiacliste Beziehung 
ist also die religids-sittliche, gcrichtet 
gegeii den Griiuel des Menschenop* 
fers. So mag deim diese Legendc, 
die einzige indischc der Art, fur vlas 
] »rahmai)ische Voik diesdbo Bedout- 


uug gchabt haben, wie die Sage vofi 
Iphigeiiia odcr von Phrixos fiir die 
nclleneri, die von Abraham und 
Isaak fiir das hebraische Altertluim. 
Die Aebnlicbkeiten in einzelncn 
ZUgen lioasen shh manche iiainliaft 
machen: ea mdge geiiiigcn daraiif 
lilnzuweisen, dass die indische .Kr- 
zalilimg fiir den deni Todo eiitzoge- 
nen Meiischen keinen Ersatz aiif 
dem Altare selbst eintreten liisst: 
die Bitte nin Onade geniigt um das 
Griiuliche aclib^chthin aiifziiheben.’ 
I ll later times the offering of human 
victims was generally confined to the 
worshippers of Siva, and liis wife 
Kiili or Durga, 
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suffering. They laboured to effect their own re- 
covery without the intervention of a Mediator. 
Sacrifices might, indeed, be offered, and might pos- 
sibly appease the wrath of some inferior deva, but 
the only offering wdiich philosophy could stamp 
with its approval, was the conscious dedication (ff 
the individual spirit to the Spirit of tlie universe. 
According, therefore, to these doctors, the whole 
life of man must be a great oblation of himself, 
intended to promote his absolute deliverance from 
the fetters of the selfish and the natural. Exactly in 
proportion as he continues to possess an individual 
being', he is broken off fi’om God, he is encom- 
passed with infirmities, he is tlio victim of Jiis ap- 
petites, the slave of his affections, and as such, 
abandoned to the powers of evil. Hence wlujrever 
this conception was fully realised, the form of 
man’s devotion was most rigorous and ascetical. 
Though ‘suitable acts of expiation had been en- 
joined by the great sages for every kind of crimes 
they all w^ere fiir from satisfying the rules of pen- 
ance which the ardent devotee was willinsr to im- 
pose upon himself The proper sacrifice, he urged, 
is that which, springing from an utter abnegation 
of the individual, aims at nothing short of God 
and self-annihilation. 


^ The extract from the 

Pwlmlha’Chiiadrodaya (ed. GdIcI- 
s?ti'w!ker, p. 55) will servo to illtustrato 
th (3 whole sub, loot: ^Womii sie <leii 
Iloolisteii ill Jjauden legteii, don Ei- 
nigoii zur Vielheit theilten uiul den 
ewigeii Herrsclier in kdrperliclies 
Dasein warfeii und zu dor Stufo der 
♦Sterblichkeit brachten, so werde icdi 
eine Busso vollbriiigen, die dom Le- 
bvai diesor Brahmathciler oiii Elide 


mucht uud ihii wieder zu seiner Ein- 
heit fuhi't.’ 

- Viakua Pur. p. 210. Yet in 
accordanoo with the laxer priiioijiles 
of the Puranic age, and of the Hiiitlu 
.sectaries, it wa.s finally inaintainod 
tliat 'reliance upon Kri.shna i.s f;ir 
liettcr than any such expiatory acta 
a,s religion.^ austerity and the lik<?.’ 
Ron;icmhr;inceof Hari (Visliriu) issai l 
to ho tlie ‘ host of n 11 expiations. ’ / h. 
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§ 5. The Hindu hope of restoratmi. 

How far The grand idea of an historic Saidour, entering 

exjieJed an OHcc for all into the line of humanity, and once for 
achieving its redemption by the offering of Him- 
self to God, was utterly unknown to every class of 
ancient A'lyans. Sacrifices may have taught men 
the imperative need of some such intervention, 
and may further have suggested the conception of 
some Victim higher than the cows and horses 
which they strangled, and more holy than the 
iioliest yogin who consumed his life in penance 
and austerities ; but the actual coui-sc of Hindu 
thought was rather tending to diminish than in- 
crease the keenness of these cravings and the force 
of these suggestions. While the many had been 
more and more disposed to acquiesce in a routine 
of ceremonial observances, relying for the rest on 
some particular dSva, whom they specially selected 
for their patron ; the philosopher had grown more 
confident of his resources, and more daring in 
his efforts to mount upward on the wings of 
knowledge and asceticism, and consummate his 
fellowship with God. Yet notwithstanding all 
these wayward tendencies, diverging, each in 
opposite ways, from principles of true religion, 
there was always in the heart of man a yearning 
after some external Saviour ; there was always a 
presentiment that such a Saviour would eventually 
stoop down from heaven, and by an act of grace 
and condescension master all our deadliest foes, 
and reinstate us in our lost inheritance. 

This dim and elementary idea, pointing to a 
future rdigatio of the human and Divine, and so 
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pervading all systems of religion, was especially 
manifest in tlie traditions of Hindus respecting the 
descent of God to earth in various forms of crea- 
turely existence. I have already drawn attention 
to the legend of the Deluge, where, according to 
one version of it, Brahmd, and, according to an- 
other, Vishn'u, is said to have appeared as an enor- 
mous Fish, in order to promote the welfare of his 
righteous follower, and preserve the continuity of 
the human species. Other legends bring before us 
different kinds of avatdras, where the rescue of 
mankind from the dominion of malignant spirits is 
no less conspicuous. Earth herself complains' how 
sbe is reeling under the vast load of guilt and 
wretchedness, yet her complaints are all eventually 
carried to Vishilu, who comforts her by the assur- 
ance that her wrongs shall be redressed and all 
her enemies brought to shame and silence. The 
hope of such emancipation is, we saw, most for- 
mally expressed in i*ecent versions of the Krishn'a- 
legend. There a series of periodic interventions 
in behalf of man is definitely asserted, while the 
object contemplated by them is no less distinctly 
said to be a moral object, — the suppression of im- 
piety, the protection of the good, and the establish- 
ment of duty". ' 

But, as if to satisfy us that the faith of the m Xniki- 
Hindu in champions of his own devising was 
tremely feeble at the best, we see him ready to 
abandon them and willing to accept a novel incar- 
nation of Vishnu, whose advent is still future. 

For example, in the close of the Kali-yuga, when 
the world, relapsing more and more into impiety, 

^ Asiatic Ees. x. 27. ® Above, p. 1 13. 

C. A. E. II. 
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has reached the brink of annihilation, the Hindu 
expects a fresh deliverer, human both in form and 
aspect, seated on a white horse, and armed with a 
destructive scythe. To him will be awarded the 
eight faculties' which constituted man’s original 
perfection : he will also be a genuine ' portion of 
Brahma,’ ‘the Beginning and the End-.’ ‘By his 
irresistible might he will destroy all the mUchchas 
and thieves, and all whose minds are devoted to 
iniquity. He will then re-establish righteousness 
upon eai’th ; and the minds of those who live at 
the end of the Kali-age shall be awakened, and 
shall be as pellucid as ciystal. The men who are 
thus changed by virtue of that peculiar time shall 
be as the seeds of human beings, and shall give 
birth to a race who shall follow the laws of the 
Krita age, or age of purity®.’ Yet the modern 
origin of documents in which this legend is pre- 
served, as well as its position in the series of 
Hindu avatdras, and the glaring contradiction 
which it ofters to older representations of the sacred 
books in reference to the yuga-system, all require 
us to place it in an age far subsequent to the 
diffusion of the Gospel. On the other hand, the 
manifest I'esemblances which it exhibits to some 
visions of the Apocalypse will as clearly justify us 
in imputing its origin to Gnostic, if not Christian, 
influence^; an identification fatal to the cavils of a 

' Above, p. 136, n. a, Yug-Ltsysfcem, welches am ISiiide jedes 

® Vidtnu Pur. p. 484. Kaliyuga einc Zersloruny dor Wolt 

* Ibid. Cf. Liiken TradiUmicnf vcrlaiigt oder weiiigstens verlangen 
p. 3^0* sollte, direkt widerspncht, erklart 

^ *Der Kalkin insbesondcre mit sich dagegen vortrefllich aus den 
seinom weisaen Iloase ist schwerlich Uhrilichen Vorstelluiigen der Guo- 
erne indisebe Erfiridung, da er dom atikrT.’ Weber, Ind. Stud. ii. 411. 
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modern rationalist, who, after citing the Kalki- 
legend with an air of triumph, goes on to tell us 
that ‘the Jews have the same belief,’ but that 
‘with them it is an after-thought.’ The truth is 
that so far from being either secondary or derived, 
the expectation of a Christ, all-righteous and all- 
merciful, a Christ in whom all nations of the earth 
may find a blessing, was imprinted on the heart 
and memoiy of the Hebrew people from the time 
of Abraham : it was the pivot of their firmest 
hopes, it was the key to all their Scriptures. 
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Contrasts in the general development of Hinduism 
and Revealed Religion. 


* In tlio present impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted by 
iniquity, men are unable to apprehend pure unity.’ — H indu PiiiLO.sorHEU. 

'Wfuv 5^ dirt/cdXu^ev 6 Oebs did. toO Jlve/ffiaTOi adroO. — St Paul. 


I. If one were asked to single out the main cri- 
terion by which patriarchs, like Abraham, may be 
distinguished from the A'ryan chief, whose portrait 
is preserved among the oldest hymns of the Itig- 
V6da, it would turn far less upon the dilference in 
their mental organisation and their outward forms 
of worship, than on sentiments by which that or- 
ganisation was directed and those forms of worship 
were upheld. The men to be contrasted are both 
primitive and simple-hearted. Both are nomadcs, 
far inferior, it may be, to their descendants in the 
strength and clearness of their intellectual powers, 
though more than equal in poetic sensibility; col- 
lecting wisdom as they move from spot to spot in 
search of regular modes of life and permanent ha- 
bitations. The wealth of Q{ich is in his flocks and 
herds; his strength in the devotion of his clansmen 
and posterity. Both are also conscious of their 
moral wants, and their dependence on superior 
genii; both are men of praise, of prayer, of sacri- 
fice. And yet how veiy difierent are the aspects 
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of their inner life, the real character of their re- 

ligious worship, their relations to the world in 

visible. 

The father of the Hebrew race, as we behold The faith 
him in the Book of Genesis, abandoning his pa- 
ternal roof, and then encamping, year by year, 
beneath a foreign sky, is ever influenced by the 
consciousness of supernatural guidance. TJie arm 
on which he leans is that of the Omnip6tent. The 
Lord Himself is with him in the course of his 
migrations: his misgivings arc all hushed when 
he reflects that God, the Self-Existent, is his 
shield, and his exceeding great reward (Gen. xv. i). 

The patriarch, in other words, has such a faith in 
God as justifies his claim to be a Chi'istian by an- 
ticipation, ‘ the father of the faithful.’ That organ 
of the soul by which we realize as present what is 
actually beyond the range of human vision, was in 
him directed to the object where alone it can be 
satisfied. The God of Abraham was living, per- 
sonal, ever-present, irresistible, no cold Abstrac- 
tion of the logical faculty, no distant Something 
which could only be defined by negatives, but a 
willing Friend, a righteous Judge, a sympathetic 
Father. Abraham’s road may lie along the trackless 
plain or the inhospitable mountain-side, and yet 
he fears no evil : his trust is in a living God and 
Guardian, who will never fail His own. He may 
be called to suffer, but ho suffers at the hands of 
One who will convert the scourge itself into an 
instrument of blessing. He may have to sacrifice 
the fairest of his earthly prospects, yet he knows to 
whom the sacrifice is made. He wanders childless 
in the land of promise, yet as often as he gazes up 
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chap, to heaven, he welcomes in the stars that spangle 

the unclouded firmament, an image of Ms own 

posterity. Abraham ‘believed in the Lord ; and He 
counted it to him for righteousness’ (Gen. xv. 6). 

The Indo-A'ryan, on th# other hand, had no 
such faith in God, and no such trust in His pro- 
- » tection. Indisposed to love God, he was equally 
unwilling to retain God in his knowledge. In prO' 
portion as he left Ms Father’s house to wander 
forth in quest of tMs or that debasing pleasure, 
faith was dimmed and paralysed within him, till 
the thought of a supreme Intelligence, distinct 
fi’om matter and transcending all material pro- 
cesses, had well-nigh vanished from Ms soul. In- 
stead of finding peace in God, he vainly sought it 
in the adoration or deprecation of the elements; 
and having abandoned himself to this inferior kind 
of worship, he oscillated from one deva to another, 
but had real faith in none. 

It is indeed remarkable, that the efficacy of a 
principle analogous to Christian faith was never 
plainly recognised in India till after the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel'. Then it w^as that the idea 
began to shew itself in one particular Hindu sect, 
whei’C men adopted phraseology which might have 
been mistaken almost for the language of the 
early Church. They spoke of worshipping God in 
spirit: they ascribed a wonderful significance to 
faith (hhaJcti) ; yet even this new verity was in the 
end so much distorted, that the sj)urious ‘faith’ of 
India had become no better than a cloke for heart- 
less apathy or gross licentiousness. Belief in one 
particular deva, or a firm reliance on the merit of 

* See LassfMi, ii. 1096, 1099, .and abovC; p, 90, 
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some special avatdra, would, according to tliis sys- 

tern, obviate the need of virtue, and would sanctity — 

all kinds of vice*. 


How different was the faith of Abraham! It 
did not terminate ia dSvas like Vishn'u or Siva, 
Krishna or Garies'a: and the object being raised 
indefinitely higher, and invested with distinctly 
moral attributes, the principle of faith had also 
gained a corresponding elevatioii. ‘I am the 
Almighty God : walk before me, and be thou pei% 
feet’ (Gen. xvii. i). Such was the «riginal basis 
of the covenant which brought the patriarch into a 
new relationship with God. Tlie Being whom he 
worshipped was not only righteous, but was right- 
eousness itself. He was no local deity with limited 
jurisdiction or with human partialities. He was 
the J udge of all the earth (Gen. xviii. 25) : and to 
impress this grand idea on Abraham and his pos- 
terity was the uniform design of all the elder reve- 
lation. The satisfying of men’s intellectual crav- 
ings was but secondary and subordinate, compared 
with the enlivening of their conscience, tlie recti- 
fying of their wishes, and the purification of their 
heart. The will of man, as one essential organ 
needed for the due api^ropriation of Divine know- 


0/ the 
larch. 


^ Eljilfitistoiift, pp. 98, I'll, and 
Wilson, Ledum, p. 31. Tlio latter 
of these authorities, who has enlarged 
upon the question in his IliMor// of 
ilic Hindu Secta, reinarhs that hy 
teaching the doctrine of * faith alone/ 
the Hindu sectarian has rendered 
conduct ‘wholly immaterial.’ ‘It 
mattci’s not how atrocious a shiner 
may lie, if ho paints his face, his 
lirciist, his anus, with certain sectarial 
marks; or, •whicli is better, if he 


brands Ids skin permanently with 
tlicm with a liot iron stanij) ; if ho 
is constantly chanting hyinns in 
liononr of Vishnu ; or, what is 
equally efficacious, if he spends lioura 
in the simple reiteration of his 
name or names ; if Tic die with the 
word Ilari, or Ihiina, or Krishna, 
on bis lips, and tho tlioughfc of him 
ill his mind, he may have lived a 
monster of iniquity, — he is certain 
of heaven/ 
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ledge, as one leading element in the spiritual con- 

stitution of our race, was made in Hebraism the 

subject of a special education : it was moulded step 
by .step into conformity with the will of God. He 
asked tlie patriarch and his descendants whether, 
with' the knowledge of Him which they had al- 
ready, they would still believe in Him, and follow 
Him as their supreme Director, even though His 
path might sometimes be mysterious, and the 
truths He taught them might sound harsh and pa- 
radoxical. And the eftect of this divine economy 
is clearly seen from day to day in Abraliam him- 
self. The patriarch can never be indilferent for 
example to his earthly prospects and position ; for 
the present world to him is not a ‘vast mirage’ of 
unsubstantial phantoms, but is full of deep reali- 
ties. He longs for offspring, he aspires to see his 
family in possession of the land of Canaan; yet 
whenever God appears to be rescinding the origi- 
nal promise, Abiaham as often bows to the decision, 
and resigns his own will to the will of God : and 
when at last old age is creeping over him and 
he is still like one who sojourns in a strange coun- 
trj’^, and must buy himself a sejjulchre, liis walk 
with God continues to uphold and purify him ; he 
can look more clearly through the temporal pro- 
mise to the princif)les which underlie it; the post- 
ponement first, and then the partial reahzation of 
it, teach liim to reflect more deeply on some 
brighter and enduring heritage; and his spirit 
being thus exalted to a closer converse with the 
things invisible, he dies, as he has lived, — in faith. 

On the other hand, it seems as though the 
Indo-A'ryan were far less susceptible of moral 
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culture, and that culture far more seriously retard- 

ed by the rank luxuriance of his other powers, the 

vividness of his imagination, and the acuteness of 
his speculative faculty. ‘In the hymns of the Veda, 
we see man left to himself to solve the riddle of 
the world'.’ As soon as he relinquishes the primaiy 
faith in God, he dooms himself to wander without 
light or guidance in the midst of endless mazes, 
and to struggle with gigantic and insoluble enig- 
mas. Nay, the obscuration has extended far and 
deep into the spiritual province of his nature. He 
is ‘alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in him, because of the blindness 
of his heart.’ The oracle of conscience may still 
speak indeed, but its decisions arc continually dis- 
puted and rejected. The monitor within him, his 
o\vn inmost self, may raise its frequent protest in 
behalf of righteousness, and drive him to invoke 
the help of Indra, or the mercy of the purifying 
Waters ; yet he finds in them no real and abiding 
comfort; he is tempted to resign himself afresh to 
the dominion of the power of darkness, and to 
give up the battle of humanity for lost. 

Abraham, ‘believing Him faithful that pro- 
mised,’ was conspicuous also as a man of hope, 
large ideas, of glowing aspirations. He shewed 
himself most conscious of his noble destiny; he 
realized, as few had done before, the glories which 
had been reserved for all adherents of the true 
religiorr. He saw the day of the Messiah; he saw 
it, and was glad. Directed by the light of the pro- 
phetic spirit, he beheld not only the detention of 
his children’s children in a land that was not 


^ Prof. Max Muller, in Bunaen’a PhU, of Univ, Hist. i. 134. 
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theirs, and their eventual recovery from bondage 

— after a definite term of years (Gen. xv. 13, 14), 

but also their migration to the land of promise, the 
commencement of some Hebrew dynasty, and last 
of all the advent of the Son of Abraham, in whom 
aU nations of the earth are blessed. Wo ought 
not, doubtless, to exaggerate the area of his field 
of vision, nor represent him as possessed of all 
those tniths which, after the diffusion of a perfect 
light, we may discover in the oldest version of the 
Go.spol-pronuse. The reality itself may be as dif- 
ferent in degree from aught which Abraham anti- 
cipated, as the future glory of the Christian may 
transcend the imagery by means of which he now 
approximates to some idea of it. Still Abra- 
ham was in his day the champion of the ancient 
faith; and as he wandered far and near and saw 
tlie nations lapsing one by one into idolatry and 
creature-worship, he could hardly fail to under- 
stand that the election of his family, as the family 
of God, was for some high and holy purpose, that 
the basis of the covenant was a moral basis, and 
that He, in whom the stock of Abraham would 
finally put forth its choicest branch and reach its 
highest glory, was to spread the blessings of this 
covenant in all the scattered tribes of man. 

But where in any of the V6das can we find a 
parallel to this patient trust in God, this glowing 
hope of an imperishable kingdom? There were 
echoes, it may be, confused, and often contradictory 
echoes of the primitive condemnation of man’s 
■ tempter; and as evil seemed to propagate itself 
from age to age, and as the malice of the demons 
grew still more intolerable, earnest hearts would 
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grope, despairing of all human saviours, for a God *’■ 

of truth, of holiness, of mercy : yet oft as heathen 

dom put forth these dim presentiments, and fondly 
as it clung to these half-conscious prophecies of re- 
demption, it was never able to decipher' them until 
the promise was in fact fulfilled, and meaning was 
imported into them by the announcements of the 
Gospel. The heart had always striven in the direc- 
tion of Christianity, but never till the advent of 
the Saviour was that striving made intelligible 
even to itself. 

Now the contrast here exhibited between the Coidrant. vxr 
father of the faithful and the more elevated oi'rdhwm 
those A'ryan colonists who chanted in their first 
migrations the impassioned hymns of the llig- 
Veda, is in general true of the religious systems 
under which the Hebrew and Hindu were being 
educated. In the one we have stability, in the 
other, fluctuation; in* the one, development, in 
the other, discontinuity; in the one, progress, in 
the other, retrogression. In the first, the Object 
of belief entirely fills the spirit of the worshipper. 

Ho is the same yesterday, to-day and tor ever; in 
the second, the divinities all change, or vanish in 
the lapse of ages; they are ' old ’ and ‘ young-,’ are 
less and greater, this supplanting or eclipsing that, 
and all extinguishable by the very law of their 
existence. Moreover, out of Abraham tliere grew 
a family which proved itself the champion of 
monotheism, and which acted as the shelter of the 

^ ^Tlie universal heart of man- ist series, p. 241, 
kmd, from out of the depths, invoked ^ The Vedas themselves distin- 

the presence of the Restorer, though guish l»etw'een the great gods and the 
it would notread its own involuntary less, hetwceti the young gods and 
prophecy,’ Archer Butler, the old. Wilson, 1. 71. 
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purest forms of worship and the guardian of the 
oracles of God. Tliat family in spite of all adverse 
influences was one and indestructible ; it stood in 
reference to the world at large as stood the sacred 
ark of Noali in the midst of the avenging waters. 
It surmounted all the storms and fluctuations of 
all ages; it carried in its bosom the beginnings 
of a new creation, and the genus of supernatural 
life that should hereafter leaven all the mass of 
liumanity. 

CmMtinihj As ccnturies revolved, the creed of that sacred 

Kgum. family had doubtless grown more definite and 
luminous; the measure of man’s light was greater, 
and his knowledge of his futui'e destiny more 
certain and explicit; but the several steps by which 
these vast accessions were produced are all appa- 
rent in the marvellous annals of the Hebrew 
people. So far from standing in a line with 
heathenism, so far from borrowing its distinctive 
properties from any or from all the Gentile systems, 
the religion of the Old Testament, if we believe 
its own assertions and denunciations, was from 
first to last in diametric opposition to them. They 
were from beneath ; it was from above. They all 
were issuing from the brain and heart of man; 
they varied with the variations of his tempci’ament 
and with the growth of intellectual culture; it was 
the result of an objective revelation, which, coming 
down immediately from God, was radiant with the 
light of His perfection and was based upon rela- 
tions between God and man which neither time 
nor space can modify. As early as the patriarchal 
period it was taught how every ethnic system 
would be finally superseded; how the ‘Shiloh’ 
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would inherit all the royalty of Judah, and how 

Gentiles would all flock to Him for light, for - 

shelter, for nutrition. And when Christianity was 
actually established it was far from disappointing 
these anticipations of the ancient world. It grew 
out of that anterior system, as the ripening flower 
unfolds itself organically from the bud, or as the 
daylight is the natural sequence of the dawn. 

Tlie Church of God has not been planted on the 
ruins of the old theocracy, but is its proper con- 
summation. The Son of Abraham is now the 
Prince of iPeace and King of Glory, and all ‘ who 
are Christ’s are Abraham’s seed and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise.’ 

2. Nor if special features of the Hebrew and 

^ compa- 

Hindu systems be compared in chronological order, rhon. 
shall we often find that the alleged resemblances 
between them are more than superficial; provided 
only that our estimate of revealed religion is based 
entirely on originsil and authentic documents. This 
proviso is the more important, since analogies far 
deeper do exist, as we shall see hereafter, between 
the genuine creeds of Hindustan and certain depra- 
vations of revealed truth as it was first commu- 
nicated. It might be urged, for instance, with 
considerable plausibility that Brahmanism, in re- 
ference to the general course of its development, 
will stand to Buddhism in the same relation that 
Mosaism stands to Christianity; or, in other words, 
that if we place the principles enunciated in the 
VMas and the Laws of Manu side by side with 
those contained in the Old Testament, and if we 
place the principles of Gautama side by side with 
those of Christ and the Apo.stles, the comparison 
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will lead us to infer some inward, if not outward 
and historical affinity, between the different sys- 
tems of belief. These questions both demand a 
more particular examination. 

(i) First, then, Brahmanism was but a secondary 
stage in the formation of the Indo-A'ryan institu- 
tions. It appears to have adapted to the wants of 
nations what before had been restricted to the 
family, the clan, the disconnected tribe. In this 
respect the office of Mosaism was not only analo- 
gous but identical. Both, in order to effect such 
purpose, had engrafted new elements upon the 
woi-ship of the jmevious period; both had multi- 
plied the number of sacrificial rites, and, while 
reviving many of the ordinances which had the 
sanction of the former generations', fresh import- 
ance seems to have been given to ritual uniform- 
ity, as though in that peculiar phase of human 
progress, the language of symbolic action was 
peculiarly expressive and intelligible. But while 
I grant the perfect truth of aU such representations, 
the objector needs to be reminded that the moral 
system of the Hebrews was meanwhile indefinitely 
superior to that of popular Hinduism. The insti- 
tutes of Moses added, it may be, to what had 
formerly prevailed; they authorised a far more 
solemn and elaborate liturgy ; but, unlilio the in- 
stitutes of Manu, they insisted at the same time 
more emphatically on the need of spirituality in 
the worshipper; the tone of every interdict and 
admonition grew more penetrating and severe. 
‘ Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
of goats'? Offer unto God thanksgiving; and 

^ Cf. Blunt’s UndedgvedXJoincidmm, pp. 8 aq. Lond. 1847. 
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pay thy vows unto the Most High; and call upon 

Me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and 

thou shalt glorify Me. But unto the wicked God 
saith, "What hast thou to do, to declare My statutes, 
or that thou shouldest take My covenant in thy 
mouth?’ (Ps. L. 13 — 16). The symbols of the 
Hebrew law were thus far more than barren and 
unmeaning ceremonies: they suggested to the wor- 
shipper a multitude of deep and spiritual relations. 

Man was taught to separate the visible imagery 
under which divine things were brought down 
more fully to his present understanding from ideas 
and principles enveloped in them, and especially 
to hear the doctrine of the unity, the placability, 
the holiness, and the supremacy of God, proclaimed 
in every chapter of their ritual institute. 

Again, the system, re-enacted under Moses, Iff-ralKonf 
like that which owed its birth to Manu, had a 
powerful and hereditaiy priesthood, wdiosc pre- 
rogatives were guarded by a list of stringent 
prohibitions. None but they could minister in 
holy things. Yet here, in spite of all apparent 
similarities, the difference is essential and oxtrenre. 

The Hebrew legislator had most plainly recognised 
the unity of the human race : he gave no sanction 
to the law of caste, by wliich the Brahman had 
been lifted far above his fellows, not in office only 
but extraction and inherent worth. The son of 
Aaron was an ordinary Israelite ; he was descended 
from an ordinary member of the patriarchal family, — 
no emanation from the head or reason of Brahnul, 
while others were the offspring of the feet. And, 
as the consequence of this original equality, the 
high-priest of the Hebrews, though invested with 
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superior rank and ministering before God, not only 

— for himself but also in behalf of other men, had 

never shewn a disposition to invade the privileges 
of his brethren. His official dignity was felt to 
be compatible with the sacerdotal character of 
every Israelite, who, owing to his moral elevation 
and particularly to his knowledge of the one True 
God, had always been a member of a ‘roj?al priest- 
hood,’ and a ‘ prophet for all mankind'.’ Accord- 
ingly the insight into heavenly mysteries, and 
access to ‘the oracles of God,’ had never been 
confined, among the Hebrew's, to one narrow 
circle, or one favoured class. The many were not 
left to gather up such crumbs and fragments of 
religious truth as chanced to fall from the abun- 
dant table of some haughty doctor like the Bnlh- 
man. The provisions of the Law had rendered it 
possible for every one to know the will of God, 
and make it known to others ; and each father, 
in pursuance of this principle, was urged to teach 
his children, ‘ to the intent that when they came 
up they might shew their children the same.’ 
Narrmmm The point, howovor, which is more especially 
)«»</(,. jljy institute comparisons 

between the Hebrew and Brahmanic systems is 
the partial and exclusive spirit manifest in both. 
Tiiat narrowness, indeed, may fairly be ascribed to 
every aspect of the latter system, no one has yet 
ventured to dispute. Its very constitution was 
harsh and inelastic. It knew of no expansion 
beyond the members of the three superior (‘twice- 
born’) classes ; for the shdra, though reduced by 
the victorious arm of the invader and associated 


^ See Part i. p. 107, u. i. 
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with the rest in the capacity of a serf, w^as lield 
to be excluded, by impurity of descent, from all 
acquaintance with the Vedas' and from other like 
advantages. But can the same exclusiveness be fairly 
charged against the Hebrews and their system ? 
Doubtless one great object of it was to fence them 
in from the contamination of the neighbouring 
heathen, and by educating them apart to render 
them a single and peculiar people ; yet there never 
was a peiiod in their history when they were 
treated as a higher and distinct ‘race’ of beings, 
or the proselyte rejected from communion with the 
genuine Hebrew'. Men, for instance, like the 
Kenites or the Rechabite.s, retaining the ancestral 
faith in one Tnie God without conforming to the 
ritual law of Moses, lived for centuries on terms 
of amity with Israel and were sheltered near the 
sanctuary of God. The psalmist and the prophet 
are both heard exulting in the thought that Sion 
was the home and mother-city not of Israel only, 
but of gentile nations also. At the dedication of 
the temple Solomon did not forget the ‘strangers’ 
coming out of far countries to w'orship in Jerusalem. 
They also were embraced within the circle of his 
prayer; ‘That all people of the earth may know' 
Thy name, to fear Thee, as do Thy people Isiael ’ 
(i Kings viii. 43). And as the number of such 
proselytes went on increasing, the energy of He- 
braism itself would be reci-uitcd by admixtures from 
the heathen w'orld. The single difference in point 
of expansibility between the Christian and Hebrew 
systems lay in this ; — that under the more perfect 
institution converts are relieved from the necessity 

^ See above, p. 29, )i. 2. 
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of compliance with the ancient ritual, on the ground 

— that man, exalted by incorporation into Christ, is 

now attaining his majority, — is capable of higher 
and more spiritual forms of education. Still it should 
not be forgotten that nothing would at first conduce 
more largely to the spread of Christian influences 
than the existence of those Jewish proselytes in 
every district both of east and Avest, They served 
as starting-points for missions to the heathen; 
they were links, or rather living stones made 
ready in the providence of God for binding all 
the world together, and for building up a Catholic 
Church. 

BMum ( 2 ) But, secondly, do other and more obvious 
analogous points of similarity exist between the general 
'timiHif aspects of Buddhism and those of Christianity? 
Was Buddhism, for example, in its main particu- 
lars the ofispring of an older system ? Christianity 
Avas also this, but with the grand distinction that 
it never for one moment ceased to venerate the 
holy writings and traditions of its predecessor ; 
whereas Buddhism entered on the Avork of rcAmlu- 
tion by reiecting or contemning the authority of 
the Y^das. Or, did Buddhism labour to emanci 
pate the ancient Avorld from the dominion of an 
irksome and elaborate ritual ? Christianity has in 
turn effected this emancipation ; not, however, by 
the violent uprooting of the older forms of service, 
but by placing in the very centre of its dogmatic 
system the reality which they foreshadowed, and 
thus elevating and refining the whole character of 
worship. Or, again, did Buddhism venture to 
repudiate every species of animal sacrifice ? The 
Gospel did the same, but in obedience to a very 
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different theoiy both of God and man. So for 
from questioning the tratli of instincts which had 
found expression in the ancient sacrifices, it was ever 
pointing to ‘ the Lamb of God which taketh aAvay 
the sin of the world:’ it taught men how the offer- 
ing of all other victims was eclipsed and super- 
seded not by the development of human reason or 
the riper dictates of philosophy, but 'through the 
offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.’ 
Did Buddhism lay unwonted stress on ethics? 
Christianity did the same, but building on a true 
foundation, all the lessons which it inculcated were 
sustained by deep and heavenly motives ; they 
grew directly out of its theology, deriving thence 
their highest virtue and most touching illustration. 
To be good is, in the moral system of the Christian, 
to be God-like : while in Buddhism, where the 
thought of the Creator and the J udge is virtually 
rejected, the moral code itself is stripped of its 
supreme authority. Or was Buddhism from the 
first distinguished by tlie feminine mildness of its 
tone, the gentleness of its demeanour, the diffu- 
siveness of its philanthropy ? These crowding 
excellencies of the heathen system were again 
transcended by the genial spirit of Christianity ; 
for though it has distinctly recognised the freedom 
of the human agent, and so carried its appeal 
directly to the manlier province of our being, it 
has taught men with unequalled emphasis to put 
away 'all bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamour and evil speaking, with all malice,’ and has 
charged them to be ‘ kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God, for 
Christ’s sake, hath forgiven them.’ Or, lastly, did 

12 — -2 
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the followers of the Buddha rise at length to the 

conception of an ever-widening empire, and embark 

on the conversion of far-distant nations? Have 
their tenets been in fact accepted, not by Hindus 
only, but by countless multitudes in China and 
Tibet, and still more recently by Japanese and 
Burman, Mongol and Malay ? The Gospel in like 
manner claims to be a ‘ world religion.’ It has 
never faltered in that claim since He, whose errand 
was to rescue and restore humanity, commis- 
sioned the small band of Galilsean peasants to go 
forth into the world and ‘ preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’ By the majesty and life inherent in 
the Gospel it has subjugated, step by step, tlie first, 
the mightiest, the most highly-gifted nations ; and 
although, in some localities, the tide of conquest 
has receded and the vantage-ground been lost, 
the course of Christianity was on the whole trium- 
phant and progressive. Every year is adding largely 
to the proofs already given of supernatural vigour, 
and indefinite expansibility : and thus the Gospel 
is, in fact, what Buddhism vainly strove to be, — 
the agent in the hands of God for working the 
regeneration of the human family'. 

Ileal min- Yet, while I would contend that most of the 
between alleged resemblances between the spirit which per- 
vades the Bible on the one side, and the Hindu 
siitras on the other, are but slight and superficial, 
I am far from saying that no analogies wdiatever can 

^ It is melancholy to hear a weak cumscribed application of our Chris- 
and half'infatiiMted writer of the pre- tian invention, and the isolated in- 
sentday, in discussing the great ques- stances of beneficence exhibited in 
tion, Wh.o>i is TrmJth't fLonA. 1856) the ministry of Christ,’ as compared 
comjihiin of * the partial littleness, the with the lluddliist’s * sublime picture 
narrowness of conception, and cir- of an exulting universe/ &c., p. 156. 
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be traced in the historical development of the reli- chap. 
gions we are now comparing. What, then, is the — ^ - 
general nature of these points of contact ? I answer : 
they are, for the most part, not discoverable in the 
genuine dogmas of revealed religion, but in later 
depravations of it, — not in Hebraism as founded 
on the ancient Scriptures, and embodied in the 
temple-service, not in Christianity as once for all 
delivered by the Lord and His Apostles to the 
keeping of the early Church, but in some schools 
and systems, drawing their original life from these, 
but leavened and corrupted by other elements of 
foreign or extrinsic growth. 

Nor will the bare existence of such resemblances am of 
be matter of surprise to him who soberly reflects 
upon the way in which they are produced. As 
soon as ever tlie mind of man is auxiousAo break 
loose from what is superuaturally revealed; as 
soon as ever the authority within him is suffered 
to resist and overrule the authority without him, 
he at once relapses, in the same proportion, to a 
state of nature : the religious system he constructs 
is so tar standing on a level with heathenism ; and 
whenever such internal affinity has been established' 


^ See above, p. 86, n, 3. Quiriot 
{Le Genie des lleliijUms, pp. 215, 216, 
I'aris, 1851) appears to have been 
startled by the discovery of some of 
tlie reseiublances lietweeii Buddhism 
and the Romanism of the Middle 
Ages : — * On rcste d’iuUeiira eon- 
fondu eii voyant comment, K travera 
toutes les deferences do temps et do 
heu, la income empreinte spirituelle 
a produit, dans le catholicisme du 
moyen Age et dans Ic bouddhisme de 
la haute Asie, des institutions, dcs 


Tiimurs, des singuUritds, si parfaitc' 
ment semblahles (pi on croirait rOrb 
out et rOccident jdagiares Tun <Io 
Tautre. Dans les l< 5 gendes des boud- 
dhistes do t^eyJan, comnie dans les 
cliroiii<pios des moiiast'jres de(‘itt?aux 
et de Saint-Gall, ce ne Kont (pie fon- 
dations de convents (Vliommes ou de 
femmes, missions cheis les pimjiles 
^traiigeni, pdlerinages, hen< 5 dictions 
de roliques, indulgences, preAli(;ations, 
concilcs cecumdni(iue9 pour combattre 
les schismes, extirper I’lierdsio, main- 
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**• there is reason to expect, in cases even where no 

outward agents are at work, a general similarity 

between the tenets of two independent doctoi^, 
and, it may be, in the structure of their sacred 
institutions. 

i-memm. \ shall iiotice one or two examples. Of the 
three great sects who figured in Judaea at the close 
of the Old-Testament economy, one of the most 
remarkable was the confraternity of the Essenes; 
which, though entii'ely Jewish in its main com- 
plexion, may remind us hero and there not only 
of Pythagoras and the ‘ Polistae,’ but of Gautama 
Buddha and his school'. There is the same mystic 
glow upon the spiritual life of the Essene. Repelled 
and wearied by the frigid ritualism of the Pharisee, 
and disgusted by the selfishness and scepticism of 
the Sadducee, his feelings had impelled him to 
withdraw entirely from the town; he lost his rever- 
ence for the temple-service, he endeavoured to 
arrive at fuller knowledge of the things of God 
by analysing his own emotions. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he was not a mere recluse, inactive, medi- 
tative, and unpractical. He saw in every human 


tenir I’ortJiodoxie.’ On some of the 
])oiiits here cited, see Appendix n. 

^ A late writer, (Mr J. H, Gould- 
htiwko,) in liis extravagant produc- 
tion, The Solar jilkyories, Calcutta, 
1855, attempts to prove that 'the 
greater iiuniljer of personages men- 
tioned ill the Old and New Testa- 
ments are allegorical beings.* He 
has also laboured to connect the phi- 
iosopliy of the Essenes with that of 
the Pythagoreans and Hindu philo- 
8ophei*a (p. 20) ; and in particular 
traces back the growth of Christian 


mona8tici.sm to infliioDce.s diffused 
by them and tlusir associates in the 
schools of Alexandria. Neander, in 
considering a similar objection, lias 
admitted (JAfe of Ohnst, p. 40, Lon- 
don, 185 r) that the sect of the Es- 
senes, though strictly Jewisli in its 
origin, contained within it some in- 
fusion of Oriental theosophy, but is 
at tbe same time very careful to 
point out the fundamciitjil contra- 
diction between the special princi- 
ples of Essenisni and those of Chris- 
tianity. 
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being the image of the one Creator; he abhorred 

all forms of slavery; he was ardently desirous to 

promote the moral and material interests of his 
fallen countrymen. But here, as in the case of 
Buddhism, while attempting to remodel and rege- 
neyate, the Essene abandoned his belief not only 
in the errors and extravagances of other sects, 
but in some vital principles of true religion. He 
estranged liimself from the divine society where 
God was more immediately present. The spirit 
which he more and more betrayed was, in the 
language of Neander, 'monkish and schismatic.’ 
Like the Buddhist he believed in some arbitrary 
and irrevocable fate', necessitating human action. 
Like the Buddhist also he repudiated the ancient 
doctrine of mediation, propitiation and redemption, 
by disparaging, if not abjuring, the rite of sacri- 
fice, in which that doctrine was embodied; and 
thus, in spite of ail the amiability and gentleness 
of his nature, w'o hear of no Essenes among the 
little company of Hebrews ' who first trusted in 
Christ.’ 

Or, take again the swarm of heresies that soon Early 
invaded almost every province of the early Church, 
Abandoning, as they did, the more essential of 
the supernatural . truths of revelation, they were 
virtually and in effect revivals of paganism; and 
family-likeness may accordingly be traced among 
the older speculations cun'ent in the schools of 
heathen philosophy. In discussing, for example, 
the nature of the Divine Sonship, Sabellius and 

^ Td 5 ^ rQv ’E<r(r7;puii' yivoi, irdv- <pop Mp(I)voi$ diravr^. Joseph. An- 
Tup T^ip dyLopfihyjp Kvplap &TO<palpC‘ tiq. xvii. V. 9, ed. Hiivercamp. 
rot, KoX firihip fl jcar’ iKelpujs \pij- 
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his party taught a doctrine very similar to that 

already noticed in the tnmUrrli of India; while 

Docetism, starting from a notion that the spiri- 
tual and material cannot permanently coexist, 
had merely reproduced the Hindu doctrine of 
avatdras. The inward correspondence in the texture 
of ideas had issued in a similar depravation of 
revealed truth. 

Moimsti- Or ifj penetrating below the surface, we inves- 
tigate the elementary thoughts and feelings that 
hereafter found an utterance in monastic insti- 
tutions of the CImrch, we find that on the one 
side those ideas are alien from the spirit of primi- 
tive Christianity, and on the other that they had 
been .long familiar in the east before they wore 
appropriated or unconsciously reproduced among 
one class of Christians in Syria and Egypt. India 
was the real birthplace of monasticism', its cradle 
being in the haunts of earnest yogins and self- 
torturing devotees, who were convinced that evil 
is inherent not in man only but in all the various 
forms of matter, and accordingly withdrew as far 
as possible from contact with the outer world®. 
At first indeed the Christian hermit like the ear- 
liest of bis Hindxr prototypes had dwelt alone 
upon the outskirts of his native town or village, 
supporting himself by manual labofer and devoting 
all the surplus of his earnings to religious pur- 
poses. But during the fourth century of the present 

^ Profr Wilson, bid XVI. T. Prinsep, (Tihdy p. 150, Lond. 
38. See also Mr Hardy’s Eadm'ii ‘ 'vlio practised penances and 

Mmtacki^n, and M, Pavie's cri- sat on pillars, like Simeon Stylites,’ 
tique on it in the Eevue dc» Devx are still found at Koon-ljoom and in 
MondeSf 1854, Tome v. ‘The type Tibet, 
of those devotees/ writcfs Mr H. * See above, p. 72. 
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era many such hermits began to flock together 

in the forest or the wilderness, where regular con- 

fraternities were organised upon a model more or 
less derived from the Egyptian Therapeuhe and the 
old Essenes of Palestine; the members, in their 
dress and habits, most of all resembling ' those of 
the religious orders who still swarm in Tibet and 
Ceylon. When Christianity was suffered to ally 
itself with the monastic tendencies so characteristic 
of the eastern mind, some justification would be 
doubtless found in the ungeuial aspect of the age 
and in the feelings which might naturally impel 
an earnest spirit to recoil from the great centres of 
corruption, and erect itself a shelter from tlie in- 
roads of barbarians and the storms of public life. 

It is indisputable also tliat in spite of morbid 
symptoms’* pointing to a dift'erent conclusion, a 
new character was at once imparted to this foreign 
mode of life by contact with the principles of tlie 
Gospel; and that, being thus ennobled, the monastic 
institute was frequently converted by the gracious 
providence of God into an apt and ssxlutary agent 
for the training of the Christian scholar and the 
propagation of the Christian faith. Yet after all 
such benefits are estimated at their very highest oAm- 
worth, raonasticism remains in its idea and essence 
inconsistent wifli the proper genius of revealed 
religion. It can draw no sanctions from the writings 


^ See Elphinatone’si India, p. 107. 

2 The histories and legends of the 
fourth and following century abound 
in illustrations of the lamentable 
errors and extravagances resulting 
from tlie prevalent x>assion in favour 
of inonasticism. Some examples are 


collected by Neander, Ch. HUt. iii. 
337 He particularly draws 

attention to the sect of Euchites, 
who, as he reminds us, constituted 
the first order of * niendicaiit friars ’ 
(p. 342) witliin the pale of Chris- 
tianity. 
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of the Old Testament'; it is repugnant to the 

spirit of the New. Tliough Christianity is found 

to be unsparing in its condemnation of all forms 
of worldliness, and though it teaches as was never 
taught before ‘a total separation from all bonds 
considered as merely earthly,’ it has nevertheless 
repudiated the heathenish idea® that any creature of 
God is evil in itself, or is, in other words, the pro- 
duct of ungodlike beings like the Gnostic demi- 
urgus, Christianity so far from doing violence to 
any of our natural duties and relationsliips has 
consecrated all of them afresh ; so far from labour- 
ing to pluck up the instincts and affections proper 
to humanity, it renders them more tme and sensi- 
tive, because it renders them more Christ-like; 
purifying and refining and ennobling. Christianity, 
again, forbids the spiritual wan’ior to throw down 
his arms and quit the post of danger and of duty. 
His vocation is to benefit the world by his example 
to be in it, but not of it, and, himself made lumi- 
nous by fellowship with Christ, to ‘let his light 
so shine before men, that they may see his good 
works, and glorify his Father who is in heaven.’ 
And such was also the conviction of the early 
Christians. When the heathen were disposed to 
charge' them with indifference to the practical 

^ It is worthy of notice that when vitte consuetudine longe fieri ab uxoris 
Deda was requested by his friend, the complexii et cadobes inanere propo- 
bishop of Hexham, to compile on ex- situm est.’ Wm'h, ed. Giles, vii. 
position of the first book of Samuel, 369. 

be felt himself constrained to use tho 2 x)r Kay, Principal of Bishop’s 
allegorical method of interpretation. College, Calcutta, has recently dis- 
becausc, as he remarked, the literal cussed this subject, with special refer- 
woiild no more apply to persons who ence to Hindu theories, in his ex- 
alone were in ll^condition to profit by ccllent essay on Tlie Promises of 
his labours; 'quibua ecclesiastioaj Cftrwiiawifry, Oxf, 1855. 
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business of society and the requirements of the 

state, the accusation was indignantly rejected by 

their ardent and severe apologist*: ‘We are no 
Brachmans,’ he could add, ‘nor Indian Gymnoso- 
phists, dwellers in woods, estranged from the affairs 
of life. We know that our duty is to give thanks 
for every thing to God, the Lord and the Creator. 

We are far from wishing to repudiate any one of 
His works. We are temperate, it is true, and 
learn to use without abusing.’ 

( 3 ) But granting, for the sake of argument, iimdwwn 
that real and profound resemblances (Hd often come i ia n ihj i n 
to light in the development of the religions we 
have just considered ; grunting that some points 
of contact can be shewn to have existed in the 
growth of Brahmanism and Hebraism on one side 
and of Buddhism and Christianity on the other : 
granting even, as one writer has of late contended, 
that there is as much in the records of Hindu 
systems ‘ of what was parallel, as of what was anta- 
gonistic to the Gospel V let us test these suppositions 
in a different way, and measure the alleged affinities 
by following out the principles from which they are 
believed to flow into their logical consequences 
and their practical results. Now Brahmanism, as 
understood by all philosophers, was uniformly 
striving to obtain exemption from the Hability 


^ Tertullhiu Apolof/ct. c. XLII. The 
whole passage is reniarkablo : ' Sed 
alio quoque iiijuriaruin titulo postii- 
IfimlUT, et iufructuosi in negotiia di- 
oimur: quo pacto horaines voLia- 
cuin dtjgentes, ejusdem victus, habi- 
tus, instructus, ejasdem ad vitam 
ncoessitatia ? Neque enim Brach- 
manae, aiit Indorum gymnosopliistJB 


sumus, sylvicolie ct exules vita), 
Mfininimus gratiam hokS debere Do- 
mino Deo Creator! [cf. i Tim. iv. 3, 
4] ; nullum fnictum operum ejus 
repuduimus : plane ttsmperainiis iie 
ultra ijQodum aut perperam uta- 
miu-.’ 

* Prof, J owett, of St, Paul, 

&c. II. 585, 386. Loud. 1855. 
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to repeated births ; its ultimate effort was to give 
- such kinds of knowledge to its votary as enabled 
him to say, ‘ I am Brahma,’ ‘ I am All that is.’ As 
soon as ever this exalted standing has been gained, 
the transmigration of the spirit ceases ; but exactly 
at the point where the resemblances to Christianity 
might be expected to attain their fulness, the diver- 
gence is most fundamental and entire. The act 
of reabsoiiition, every Brahman argues, will destroy 
the personality of the human subject; his mental 
and moral organisation is utterly subverted, super- 
seded and dissolved. ‘Annihilation, therefore, as 
regards the individual being is in Brahmanism as 
much the ultimate destiny of the soul as it is of 
the body, and “ N ot to be ” is the melancholy result 
of the religion and philosophy of the Hindus’.’ 
And if the end of all their mighty speculations be 
thus cold and desolating, what sliall be our judg- 
ment of the younger system of philosophy, which, 
affecting to restore and purify the ancient creed, 
reduced it to more dismal blanks, and lengthened 
out the awful series of negations? The common 
cry of Buddhism was : ‘ It is transient ; it is 
wretched; it is void.’ With these reflections on 
the emptiness of ah around him, the philosopher 
was labouring to appease the hunger of tlie human 
spirit; or if he ventured to discourse of future 
recompense and liberation from the evil of our 
prfisent lot, the goal to which he ever pointed is 
the state where all the elements that enter into our 
idea of being will be utterly exhausted and burnt 
out. The heaven of philosophic Buddhism is nir- 
vdna. ‘ The mighty efforts of science in the ancient 


1 Prof. Wilson, Lectures, p. 65. 
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world have only issued in the forming of a vast and 

universal abstraction. They gave birth to Bud- 

dhism, a system in which there is no longer more 
than one sole existence, the Absolute, — a system, 
and in which this same existence is the infinite 
Void resembling non-existence. Hero, then, is 
the furthest bound that could be reached by science, 
when applied to spiritual and divine things; it is 
the deification of Notliing’.’ 

On the other hand, we cannot fail to notice 
how revealed religion, with each phase of its deve- 
lopment, had grown more positive in its form, and 
brought men better tidings. It was eminently 
hopeful and constructive. It unfolded 'the great 
truth, that man is in tlie present life preparing for 
his ultimate condition ; that he now begins to be 
wliat he will be for ever. It preaches more and 
more distinctly of the sacredness of human nature, 
as restored and glorified in Christ ; it lays new 
stress on the material part of man, as wedded to 
his individual spirit, and as destined with that sjiirit 
to live on for ever ; and thus, wliile Buddhism 
plants us in a sepulchre and extols it as our place 
of refuge from all human sorrows and all burdens 
of the flesh, the Gospel rolls away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre; it makes us free indeed, 
and points us to the ultimate ‘redemption of the 
body’ and the glorification of our whole humanity. 

It is far, however, from my wish, in charging Biuldhim, 
Buddliism with those fearful consequences, to deny ZrnU-"^' 
or question the amount of social benefit resulting 
from its propagation in some parts of central and 
eastern Asia. Popular Buddhism, intermingled, 

^ Gabriel, ThMicde Pratique^ p. 8.f, Parip, 1855. 
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as it is, with older maxims and more positive tra- 
ditions, is far better than the nihilistic Buddhism 
of philosophy : and, accordingly, in this, as in some 
other cases where the territory invaded by the new 
religion was before m the possession of a ruder 
and more sanguinaiy creed, it may have doubtless 
proved an engine for exalting the character of mil- 
lions who embraced it, and, to some extent, may 
have prepared a w^ay for Christianity'. But that 
far more powerful agencies are stiU required among 
them is apparent, from the litter inability of Bud- 
dhism^, even where it most predominates, to satisfy 
the reclamation of man’s conscience, and to banish 
the hereditary demon-worship and the vulgar de- 
precation of the serpent^. 

One-sM ( 4 ) There is one more special point of view in 

emiern which the truths of Christianity maybe most forcibly 
contrasted with the best and brightest products of 
eastern speculation. All these varied products, esti- 
mated at their highest value, were but faint ap- 
proximations to the sum of living and life-giving 

' Upliarti has the following note inaiiiKT, rejoices to record the hu- 
on a passage in the Sacred liooh of luanisingintlnonceof Bu<l(lhiamv?ben 
Ceylon, n. 54, whicli incfdcates the introduced, in connexion wiUi other 
greatest tenderness in tj’eating aui- creeds, .'iinong the brutal liordes of 
nials : ' Although the present state Chingi.skhan(r. 248), Tennont makes 
of Biuhlliism properly excites onr the sanie admission in reference to 
strongest interest and exertions to all the countries of eastern and cen- 
tum its followers from the bliudness tral Asia, He says {Chruikinity in 
and selfishnesH of its modem tenets Oat/lon, pp. 203, 204) that it was 
to the brightness of the Christian re- 'an active agent in the proin«.ition of 
velation : yet, in this passage, as whatever civilisation afterwards cn- 
'well as in the simple oiferiugs of lightened those races by whom its 
fragrant perfumes and flowers, mi- doctrines were embrace<l/ 
frosted with the cannibalism and ser- ® ' Dor Hiille ist gehlieben, der 
•pent- and demon-rites it supplanted, Gcistgewichen : der BuddhLsmus est 
the Buddhist doctrine must be es- jetzt eine Mumie.’ Wuttke, n. 
teemed to have been a great blessing 590. 

and amelioration.’ Wuttke, in like e.g. Tennent, i\» above, p, 232. 
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verities transmitted to us from the Founder of the 
Cliristian Church. When brought into comparison — — — 
with the Gospel, they are poor and meagre, partial 
and one-sided. He Avho Avatches some of the more 
mighty fluctuations of the Hindu spirit, in its effort 
to escape from speculative difficulties and solve the 
awful riddles by which it is oppressed, will see it 
here and there approaching, if not touching, a 
great lino of thought, AV'hich, Avlien pursued, might 
possibly have issued in the scriptural solution ; yet 
ere long the cheering hopes which progress of this 
kind might foster are all doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The speculator seems to be diverted from 
his proper object by the intervention of some fresh 
chimera or some puerile conceit ; he loses his men- 
tal balance, and the fruit of all his metaphysics is 
a maimed or transcendental theory of the universe 
repugnant to liis moral instincts. Thus, how much 
soever we may be disposed to chafe at these phe- 
nomena of heathenism, the fact remains indisput- 
able, tlaat if we add together and combine all 
single truths elicited by the profoundest thinkers 
in the various schools of Brahmanic philosophy, 
such contributions are ail very far from making up 
the cii’cle of Christian theism; they cover only 
some few comers of the field of revelation*. 

For example, He Avhom Christians worship is ihmu 
a Being higher far, and far more truly God-like, 

ihn nni- 

verne; 

^ Cf. Dean Trench’s Huhean Lee- tion of Godliead : and thus, each of 
turn p* 58 ; * And thus each these, even as a spccuhitioii, was 

of the great divisions of tlie Gentile maimed and imperfect. These sys- 
world had but a fragment, oven in terns, so far from providing wliat men 
thought, of the truth : the Greek needed, had not satisfactorily and im 
world, the exaltation of manhood; every side even contemplated what he 
the Ori.enta.1, the glorious humilia- needed ; much less had they given it.’ 
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than the worthiest of Hindu conceptions. These, 

indeed, are not unwilling to recognise the main 

distinction drawn in Holy Scripture between the 
subject and tire object, — the finite and the infinite. 
They all regard the perfect extrication of material 
from immaterial as the end and aim of true philo- 
sophy. While rejecting or ignoring the idea of 
creJited spirits', as distinct from emanations, they 
are all in favour of the doctrine of a great and 
universal Soul , — the substance, the reality. Some, 
moreover, have contended that this Great Soul is 
one, or simple ; others, that it is resolvable into 
parts, and therefore multiform and manifold; yet 
all of them agree in ti’eating it as the original and 
self-dependant Something, over and beyond which 
is no other entity; they are alike desirous to exalt 
it far above the' possibility of future contact with 
. the transient and phenomenal. To this supreme 

and all-embracing Spirit the VM^ntins assign not 
only an eternal subsistence, but also many of the 
specific properties which enter into our idea of per- 
sonality, as intelligence, volition, and the like. 

Aow op- Yet here the many points of similarity between 

Chris- their syst'enx and the Christian are exhausted, and 
uamiy. enter oU a Startling coutrast. The Yedantins®, 
on the one hand, labour to identify the glorious 
Spirit, of the- universe^ with His own production, 
and, in- order to effect, this, question thb reality of 
the external world, and treat it as illusive ; on the 
other hand, they totalfy repudiate the idea of indi- 
vidual existence, ot of personality attaching to all 
rational creatures, afid securing to eaefc man the 

See Aphormu of the Yofja, ® See a recent article in the 

Ballarityne, Pai-t-i. p. 63. Brhhh Revim\ No. 49, p. 'iM, 
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power of self-determination. A second scliool, or 
the Ny4ya, . recognises the personal character of 
God more fully ; it ascribes to Him such {ittributes 
as will, activity and intelligence; but no account 
whatever is taken by it of His moral government, 
His fatherhood, His providence. His justice, or His 
mercy. In this school, again, whore true subsist- 
ency is granted to the world of matter, and where 
finite souls are recognised, the origin of both is 
carried backward to eternity, while all the men- 
tal and coi’pofeal faculties possessed by human 
being’s in one stage of their existence are in no 
case held to be essential parts of them, and, as 
such, infinite in duration. The Sankhya system, 
as we saw already, occupied, in some particulai s, a 
middle place among the jarring tenets of Hindu 
philosophers. . It regarded matter as a real aggi-e- 
gate of qualities; it recognised a spiritual essence 
gifted with a species of volition ; it pleaded even 
for the personal distinctness of all human souls; 
yet, on the other hand, it went so tar as to attri- 
bute the government of the world entirely to the 
operation of physical agents, and made Spirit-, 
whether human or Divine, a mere spectator in 
some gorgeous and gigantic drama. Indeed, the 
onenchool of Hindu philosophy among whose tenets 
the idea of a Divine providence was clearly and 
consistently developed is the latest modification' of 
the Sankhya system; and even this, t should again 
remark, might be indebted for its higher character- 
isties to some intercourse with Christianity. 

Another instance of the general inability of 
Hinduism to contemplate religious truth under 

* Above, p. 52. 

C. A. E. II. 
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CHAP, more than one of its manifold aspects was fur- 

nished by the Bhagarad-GUd ; which, when its 

large and comprehensive spirit is remembered, 
misht be deemed the least of all amenable to this 
censure. I have before alluded to the stem and 
naked Pantheism which it preaches ; but the want 
of balance in its author is no less strikingly appa- 
rent in discussing moral que.stions. So long as he 
is aiming merely to destroy the errors of an older 
creed, — so long as he exposes the nan-owmess, the 
spiritual pride, the dreamy indolence, and ineflS- 
ciency of the Yoga-system, his criticism is often most 
acute, his logic overwhelming ; but as soon as over 
he attempts to cure the evil he complains of, it is 
manifest that the remedy is utterly inadequate: it 
is a tissue of self-contradictions, a huge mass of un- 
realities, The genuine devotee, the Kanna-gogin, 
is to suffer and to act in every case without emotion 
and without regard to consequences. He must 
pluck up all within him that may serve to foster the 
illusions of the human and that interferes with the 
development of the divine : affections, be they pure 
or impure ; instincts, whether high and noble or un- 
worthy and corrupted; sympathies, inwoven though 
they be with all the innermost fibres of his being; 
and when at last he yields assent to the unnatural 
conclusion that the real dignity of man consists in 
utter abnegation of self-consciousness, he rises to 
the fulness of his ultimate condition, — absorbed in 
breatliless calm and frigid apathy, a stranger to 
„ ^ . the impulses of nature, dead to all the duties and 
to deg^- enjoyments of religion. 

rent in But, further, it is prominently brought before 

annals of Hindui.sm, that the highest 
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minds have always been most prone to drift away 
from the positions of their own acquiring, and have - 
gradually relaxed their hold on the more spiritual 
portions of the ancient creed. For instance, Jill 
the loftier thoughts of God were once connected 
Avith a special veneration of the first ineiuber of 
the Hindu triad. Sacerdotal A'ryans stood in a 
peculiarly close relation to Brahma ; they Avere 
esteemed the privileged offspring of his head ; and, 
therefore, if the great idea of unity Avas ever to be 
vindicated from the ravages of ]^dythcisIn, the 
natural way to such a restoration Avas by passing 
upward from the Brahman to Brahma, and thence 
to Brahma, tlie pure Spirit of the universe; the 
lower emanation serving as an index to the higher, 
and this again directly guiding to the Source of all 
created being and the simple Origin of all things. 
But so far Avere Bnllimans, as an order, from desir- 
ing such recovery, that they gradually abandoned 
their belief in one divine Administrator of the 
AV'orld’; and, instead of seeking refuge in the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, Avlmse milder incarnations were 
attracting to his altars the more gentle souls of the 
community, the members of the sacerdotal class 
selected for their patron-god that very inmate of 
the pantheon who had long been dreaded as the 
primary cause of desolation, and is woi’shipped as 
the animaP divunity of modern Hindustan. The 


^ Elpbinatorie’g India, pp. 90, 

1 01. ‘The opinion of the vulgar,’ 
he remarkfl, ‘is more rational than 
that of their teachers : they [the vul- 
gar] mix up the idea of the Supreme 
Being with that of the deity wdio if? 
the particular object of their adora- 


tion, ami suppose him to watch over 
the actions of men, ami to reward the 
good ami punisli the wicked/ 

® This peculiarity is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that Siva, 
sin<;e the 8lh or 9th century of our 
era (cf. above, p. 24, 11. i) has been 

13—2 
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Brahman is, in other words, the special votary of 
Siva, — of him who is invested by popular imagina- 
tion with most hideous and appalling attributes, — 
of him who is described in their Puriin'as*, ‘ wan- 
dering about, surrounded by ghosts and goblins, in- 
ebriated, naked, and with dishevelled hair, covered 
with the ashes of a funeral pile, ornameiited with 
human skulls and bones, sometimes laughing, some- 
times crying.’ I should also add, for tlie comple- 
tion of this melancholy picture, that the votaries 
of Siva, and still more of Devi, his consort, who 
is singly venerated by a large proportion of tlie 
people in Bengal, are ready to undergo excruciat- 
ing tortures in honour of their divinity. ‘Some 
stab their limbs and pierce their tongues w’ith 
knives, and walk in procession with swords, arrows, 
and even living serpents, thrust through the 
wounds; w'hile others are raised into the fiir by a 
hook fixed in the flesh of their backs, and are 
whirled round by a moveable lever, at a height 
which would make their destruction inevitable, if 
the skin were to give way I’ 

Thermtdy 5 . But, tuming fi'om thcsc dark and ghastly 
Chriaian- spectacles, which seem to be among the ripest pro- 
ducts of the Pagan mind of India, it is most con- 
solatory to reflect that there is still witliin our 
reach the grand corrective and the sovereign anti- 
. dote. 

While heathen systems are unequal to the 

-worshipped under the symbol of the very remarkable that Siva-worship, 
phallus (or Um/a), intimating per- uotwitlhstamliiig the apparent in- 
haps that his destructive powers have compatibility, has in later times 
always reference to some future re- been found in close alliance with 
production. Buddhism; Btuhr. i, 309. 

^ Elphinstone, p. 89. It is also ^ Jbhl, p. 90. 
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work of rectifying the infatuations of the human 
spirit and of cancelling human guilt, — ^while, even 
at the best, the authors of those systems can only 
hero and there find oiit some fragmentary txnith, 
but are all powerless in determining its precise 
relation to other verities or binding them together 
in one definite body of belief, the Gospel has at 
length successfully encountered the great problem; 
it lias furnished wliat must ever be regarded, even 
from a 'rational’* point of view, the only fitting 
and profound solution. 

It does not, indeed, profess to clear away all 
shades of intellectual difficulty; the imparting of a 
merely speculative satisfaction was never made a 
primary object in the plan of its great Author. It 
is even ready to acknowledge, by tlie lips of an 
Apostle, that, if measured not by present, but ulte- 
rior standards of illumination, we see only ' through 
a glass,’ while that wliich wc behold is still en- 
compassed with 'enigmas’ (i Cor. xiii. 12 ). Yet, 
compared rvith all the previous legacies of God, the 
Gospel is a boon immeasurably vast, incalculably 
precious. On the one side, it has clearly taken 
into its account of man, not some, but all the fac- 
tors of his complex being, and, in harmony with 
this conception, it asserts, as no anterior system 
had been able to assert, the primal dignity of 
human nature, and, still more, the permanence of 
human personality. On the other side, tlie Gospel 
harmonizes and collects together in one focus all 


^ That this view of Christianity is phic missionary of the i -^th century ; 
neither novel nor unworthy, may ho on whom see Neander, C'h. Hist, vii, 
seen in the Ars General is of the ex- 83 sq. 
cellont Uayrnund Lull, the philoso- 
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the scattered and enfeebled rays of truth concern- 
ing God and His relation to the creature. It pro- 
duces them in their original unity and fulness, not 
as fragments isolated fi'om the other truths which 
are essential to their rightful action and their just 
interpretation, but as one coherent, living, and or- 
ganic whole. In this, indeed, we recognise a lead- 
ing aim and characteristic of the Gospel. It is 
far from seeking to establish the reality of spirit 
by denying the reality of matter. It is far 
from elevating human souls in such a way as 
to annihilate the human body. In the world of 
thought it docs not so insist on the objective as to 
question or deny the subjective. It does not so 
discover God in nature as to miss Him in the pro- 
vince of the supernatural or exclude Him from His 
temple in the mind and heart of man. It does not 
so maintain the power and privileges of the corpo- 
rate as to cripple or suppress the action of the 
individual. It never so proclaims the monarchy 
of God as to deprive the human agent of his self- 
determination, and thus make him irresponsible. 
It never so expatiates on the details of the future 
kingdom as to dazzle our imperfect understanding 
or blind us to the duties of our present lot. There 
is, in other words, a marvellous and majestic balance 
in the doctrines which the Gospel has been autho- 
rised to bring before us; and the point round 
which that balance is effected, or as seen from 
which all other elements in the Christian system 
have derived their mutual fitness, is the glorious 
truth', announcing how the Word, who is with 


* *We say that the divine ideas the world, till oftentimes they had 

wliich had wandered up and down well-nigh forgotten themselves and 
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God and is God, has verily assumed our human 

nature, and how God in Him is ‘ reconciling the 

world unto Himself, not imputing unto them their 
trespasses.’ The Incarnation, while it forms the 
turning-point of universal history, is more espe- 
cially the life and marrow of all Christian dogmas. 
Wheresoever it has been distinctly apprehended 
by the reason and digested in the soul of man, 
there is an end of creature-worship. Those ineradi- 
cable instincts of our nature which had driven so 
many of the pensive sphits of the ancient world to 
fashion for themselves elaborate theories of trans- 
migration, and, through consciousness of their de- 
merit, to persist in torturing out the remnants of 
their evil passions, find in Christ their proper object 
and their permanent satisfiiction. Ho whose life 
is ‘ hid with Christ in God’ is able to approach the 
throne of grace with holy confidence ; he looks for- 
ward to the world invisible with awe indeed, but 
with no abject shrinking, and no slavish terror; 
his unswerving hope is to be tliere ^accepted 
in the Beloved,’ who has gone as our Forerunner 
to the inmost glories of the sanctuary; 'who ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.’ ‘Taking to 
Himself our flesh, and by His incarnation making 
it His own flesh. He hath now of His own, although 
from us, what to offer unto God for us’’. 

‘ In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the God- si Paul's 
head bodily; and ye are filled up in Him.’ Thus™«*,i^ 

heathenish 

interpola* 

their origin, did at length clothe length kissed each other, and were 
themselves in flesh and blood : they henceforward wedded for evermore.* 
became incarnate with the Incarna- Dean Trench, liuhtan Leetures^ 
tion of the Son of God. In His life (1846,) p. 
and person, the idea and the fact at ^ Hooker, Eccl, Pol. v. Li. 3. 
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argued the great Doctor of the Gentiles, who, in 

writing to the Phrygian Church (Col. ii.), was 

under the necessity of checking one of the most 
early manifestations of that ethnic spirit which ere 
long expanded into Gnosticism, and threatened to 
degrade the Gospel of his heavenly Master into 
one of the effete philosophies. The object of the 
misbeliever at Colossse was not, perhaps, so definite 
as this; he may have merely sought to blend with 
Cluistianity a number of Judaical observances, 
whose meaning had been swallowed up in evangelic 
institutions. Yet his aim \vas also to resuscitate 
the past and reinaugurate the reign of shadows, 
lie was anxious, in a spirit of assumed humility, 
and as the fruit of visions claimed especially for 
himself, to introduce the worship of the angels and 
of other finite emanations, like the Indian devas ; 
while, to finish the inconginious compound, ho was 
pleading for a class of discijdinary tenets which, in 
the rigour of their asceticism, would lift him almost 
to a level with the self-destroying yogin of the 
East. 

But how, in such a case, did the Apostle com- 
bat the pretensions of ‘ philosophy and vain deceit’ 1 
He reasoned with still greater urgency for the 
transcendent Headship of the Word Incarnate, — 
for that ‘ truth of truths’ which, lying at the very 
core of Christianity, was the first to suffer from 
attacks of the confirmed believer in a spurious 
Gnosis'. So it was at Ephesus, where, not many 
years after, a denial of the Incarnation was more 
openly united -with unchristian dread of aU mate' 

* Thici-sch, Ch. I fist. i. 139. 
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rial forms of being, and commended to the undis- 

ceming by extreme asceticism of life (i Tim. iii. 

i5 — iv. 5). The fautors of that early error were, 
accordingly, warned by the Ajiostle of the conse- 
quences that were sure to flow from their attempted 
intermixtures. They Avere taught how every pro- 
ject for combining with a supernatural revelation 
the theosophy of the Essenc, or the self-torture of 
the Hindu hermit, was derogatoiy to the honour 
of our blessed Lord, was utterly at variance with 
the genius of the perfect system He had planted. 

They were taught how Christians had been raised, 
by fellowship with Christ, far higher than the 
shadowy ordinances of the old cecouomy, and, still 
more, could have no need of supplementary illu- 
mination from extraneous sources. They wei’o 
taught how Christians, cleaving to the Head, could 
never be dependent on the intercession of created 
spirits, nor on aught so secondary and so inter- 
mediate. They were taught how the ascetical ex- 
travagances to which they had been tempted were 
but ‘ elements of the world;’ traditions emanating 
not from heaven, but from the breast of unregene- 
rate man, and, therefore, alien to the Law of Christ. 

They were admonished, most of all, (and would 
that such an admonition may be echoed on to 
every period of the Church beset by like tempta- 
tions!) that, as Christ, and Christ alone, is the 
Fulfilment of all ancient hopes, the Substance of 
all ancient shadows, so all Christian progress, whe- 
ther in the apprehension by the Church of things 
revealed to us already, or in wider publication 
of good tidings to the heart-sick millions still 
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‘ witiiout’, must have its origin, its root, and its sus- 
taining prindiile in Him ‘I'rom whom all the body, 
liaving nourishment ministered and knit together 
by the joints and bands, increaseth with the in- 
crease of God.’ 
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TJi£ Nislirulan or iion-A'iyau lYihes of Hindustan, mid some, 
account of their ReUfton, 


It is now admitted on all liands tliat certain priTnaiy strata APPEN. 

of population, by wliatever name they may l)e called, Lad long 

extended over all parts of India, when they were attaolvcd 
and gradually dis|)er8ed by the inciii\sio]is of tlie Aryan setthu’s. 
itemuants of such original population are still found in all tlic 
various mountain-tribes, and more especially among the natives 
of the Dekhan, to the south of the great Vindhya-chain. in 
the age of Manu, or rather at the time when laws and institutes 
which boar his name were promulgated, the A'ryan had not 
been able to push fiirtlier southward than the 22nd degree of 
north latitude, and beyond him lay a mass of human beings, 
who arc there described as ‘barbarians living in forests, and 
speaking an unknown tongue.’ (See Journal, of the Asiatic 
^iockty, XIII. 277, 27S.) Abundant traces of their presence have 
been also brought to light by tlic publication of thx) Vedas. 

In these ancient documents, one ordinary name for all wlio 
ventured to resist the onward march of tho invaders, or the 
men of ‘ AVyan colour,’ is that of ‘ Dasyus ’ (cf. above, p. 23, 
n. i). The same uncouth and ‘in-ciligious’ tribes ;t.re also 
characterized as anaymtra: ‘those who do not tend tlie fire,’ 

01’ ‘fail to worship Agni.’ Another appellation of a siniilav 
import, is hravydd, or ‘ fleslb eaters,’ (KpecKpdyoi). In the 
following period, as repfesented in the literature of the 
Brahmaifas, the aboriginal population are thi'own into the 
‘same category with thieves and criminals, wdio attack men 
in forests, throw them into wolh, and run away with their 
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goods’ (Prof. Max Muller in Bunsen’s Univ, Ilisf. i. 346). In 
tlic Piii‘an'a.s Hlie inLal>itanis of tlio Vindhya mountain/ calleil 
Nisliadas, are said to ' charactorkod by the extoi’ior tokens 
of de]>ravity’ Pur. ed. Wilson, ]>. 100). ^Thc MVitsya 

says, there were born outcast or barbarous races, Mlechclias, as 
black as colly rium. The Blulgavata describes an individual 
of dwarfish statui'e, with short arms and legs, of a complexion 
as black as a ci'ow, with projecting chin, broad Hat nose, 
red oyos, and tawny hair; whose descendants were m0u.1i' 
taineors and foresters. The Paduia has a similar dcscn[)tion, 
adding to the dwarfisli stature and black complexion, a wide 
mouth, largo ears, and a protuberant lielly. It also particu' 
larizos his powSterity as Nishadas, Xiiritas, Bliillas, .J.Mianakas, 
Bhramaras, I^ulindas, and other barliarians, or Mlcchchas, living 
in woods and on mountains.’ *' These passages intend,’ continu<\s 
Ih’of. Wilson (Ibid. p. lor, n.), ^and do not much (exaggerate, 
the uncoutli appearance of the Goands, Roles, Bhils, and other 
uncivilized tribes, scattered along the forests and mountains of 
central India,- from Beluir to Kaudcsli, and who are not inn 
probably tJie predecessors of tlic jircsent occupants of the 
cultivated portions of the country. They arc always very 
black, ilhsliapcu and dwariisli, and have countenances of a 
very African cliaracter.’ To these must also he applied the 
language of Jlerodotus, wliero he sj.)cak.s of black and savage 
Indians (cf Liussen, i. 389). 

As the Aryans by tlie force of conquest gradually extended 
their original frontj(irs, tlioy would eit]i(:^r suhjugatc the okl 
inhabitants oiitiixdy and reduce tlieni to the state of Sudras, 
serfs and menials, or else would pusli tlicm all into the mountain- 
fastnesses, or lastly drive them foward to the southern part of 
the Peninsula. 

I. In the first casi?, the position of tlie rude Nisli^idas would 
become most wretched and humiliating. As early as the laws 
of Mauu (cli. X.) it wa.s ordained that — 

Their abode must be outside tlie towns. 

Their property must be restricted to dogs and asses. 
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Their clothes should be those left by the dead. APPLN. 

I. 

Their ornaments, rusty iron. 

They must roam from jilacc to place. 

No respectable person must hold intercourse ■with tli(mi. 

They are to aid as public executioners, retaining ilie 
clothes &c. of the criminals. 

A class of serfs, who answer in the main to this dcsci'ipi ion, 
still exist in almost eveiy pi‘ovi)ico of Hindustan : and tln^ 
following contrasts, for which we are indebted to tin* pen 
of Genoi’al Briggs (tJoimial of the Aslalk Soctdij^ xui. 2S2, 

28,:^,) may servo to indicate how widely the aborigines had 
alvvays diftered fr'om the A'ryan conquerors. 

1. Hindus arc divided into castes. 

The aborigines have no such distinctions. 

2. Hindu widows an; Ibrbidden to many. 

The widows of tlie aborigines not only do so, but 
usually with the younger bvotlnu’ of the late hus- 
l>aiul — a practice they follow in coimniMi with the 
Scythian tribes. 

3. The Hindus venerate the cow and abstain from, eating 
beef. 

The aborigines feed alike on all flesh, 

4. The Hindus abstain from the n.sc of fornuaited li({uors. 

^riie aborigines drink to excess; and conceives no cej’o- 
niony, civil or religions, complete without. 

t;. The Hindus partake of food prepared only by those of 
their own caste. 

The aborigines partake of food prepared by any one. 

6. The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood. 

The aborigines conceive no religions or domestic 
ceremony complete without the spilling of blood and 
oflering up a live victim. 

7. The Hindus have a Briilimaiiical priesthood. 

The indigenes do not venerate Bnilirnans. Their owm 
priests (who arc self-created) are respected acem’ding to 
their mode of life and their .skill in magic and sorcery. 
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in divining future events and in curing diseases : tliese 
afc the qualifications vdiicli authorise their employnieiit 
; ^ .in^&ying sacriheial victims and in distributing them. 

8. ^Il^.Hindus burn their dead. 

The aborigines bury their dead, and with them tlieir 
arms^ sometimes their cattle, as among the Scythians. 
On such occasions a victim ought to be sacrificed to 
atone for tlie sins of the deceased. 

9. The Hindu ciAul institutions are all municipal. 

The aboriginal. iu.stitutiona are all patriarclial. 

10. The Hindus have .their coiii-ts of justice composed of 
equals. 

The aborigines have theirs composed of lieads of tribes 
or families, and chosen for life. 

11. The Hindus brought witli them (move tJian three 
tliousand years ago) the avi of writing and science, 

The indigenes are not only illiterate, but it is forbidden 
for the Hindus to teach thorn. 

2. But although a great majority of aborigines in northern 
India jjikd been thus imperfectly blended with the Aryan 
strangers who subdued them, others have retained a largo 
amount of savage independence in the inouutain-fastiiesses to 
which they had retreated (e. (j. the Bhils, the Mirs, the Klmlis, 
the Goaiids: of. Prichard, lumarcJieSy iv. 166 sq.). Every year is 
adding to our knowledge of their general habits as well as of their 
language and religion : and it is gratifying to notice tliat the 
best informed of modem writers on the subject are more and 
more agreed as to the oneness of the stamp impressed on all the 
aborigines of India, however multiform and scattered at the 
present day. That general stamp is said to be ‘Mongolian’ 
(Prof. Max Miiller, as above, p. 348). The various tribes 
appear to have issued, like their Aryan 8110068801*8, from the 
northern parts of Hindustan, and to have all spoken a language 
belonging to the Tamil (or Turanian) as distinguished from the 
Sanskrit (or Indo-European) stock. Becent occurrences have 
brought the English government into collision with one of these 
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hill-tribes, tlie Soiitals, wlio aro scatteml over the countiy in 
considerable juimbers from Cattack to Bliagaljnir (st?o Jovnial 
of the AsiatiG Society, as above, p. 285): but tlio most copious 
and intoi’esting account of the religious characjter au<l condition 
of the whole grouj), ia furnished in a memoir by Captain (now 
Major) S. C. Maephersou {Ihld, 2:)p. 2id — 274). The title of his 
jjaper is An Accownt of the lieliyion of the Khonds in Orissa 
{i: e, Uria-desa, ‘ land of the Urias/ lying between the eastern 
mountains of the Bekhan and the sea-coast). After citing 
numerous legends in illusiratiou of the dociiinos there cin*roiit, 
Major Maepherson has exliibited the main features of (he 
Khond religion iji the following summary (p. 273)1 ^Tho 
Supreme Being and sole source of good, who is styled the Cod 
of light [Boora Beiinu or Bella Ponnu] created for Iiiniself 
a consort, who bocauie the Earth -(joddess [Tari .Feniiu or Bera 
Penuu] and the source of evil: jxnd thereafter, In? creat(^d the 
earth, with all it contains, and man. Tlie Jiarth-Goddoss, 
promirted by jealousy of the love borne to man by Iris Creator, 
rebelled against the God of Light, and iiitroducM^d juoral and 
physical evil into the world. The Cod of Light arrestfid the 
action of phy.sical evil, wliihj he left man perfectly fj'oc to 
receive or to reject moral e\il, — defined to bo (lisobedien.ee 
towards God, and strife amongst men.” A few of mankind 
entirely rejected moral evil, the remainder rocivived it. ^^Ijo 
former portion were immediat-ely deified ; the latter were con- 
demned to ejidure every form of physical suffering, witli death, 
deprivation of the i)nnie<iiate carc^ of the (Jieat'U’, and the 
deepest, moral degradation. M(;an while, the God of Light and 
his rebel consort contended for superiority, until the elemoiits 
of good and evil becjamo tJioroiighly eomminglod in man and 
througliont natures. 

‘ Up to tliis period the Khonds hold the same general belief, 
but from it they divide into .two sects, directly opposed upon 
the question of the is.su e of the contest between the two 
antagonist powers. 

^ One sect holds that the God of Taght completely conqnered 
the Earth'Goddes.s, and emjiloys her, still the active principle of 
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provide a partial remedy for the consequences of the introduc- 
tion of evil, by (uiabling man to attain to a state of moderate 
enjoyment upon earth, and to partial restoration to commu- 
nion with tlie Creator after death. And tliat, to effect tliis 
purpose, he created those classes of subordinate deities, and as- 
signed to them the office — first, of instructing man in the arts 
of life, and regulating the jiowers of nature for his use, upon 
the condition of his paying to them due w'orship ; secondly, of 
administering a system of retributive justice througli subjection 
to which, and through the practice of virtue during successive 
lives upon earth, the soul of man might attain to beatilication. 
The other sect hold, upon the other hand, that tlie Eartli- 
Goddess remains niiconquered; that the God of Taght could 
not, in opposition to her will, carry out Ins purpose with respect 
to man’s temporal lot; and tliat man, therefore, owes his eleva- 
tion from the state of physical suffering into which he fell 
through the r( 3 ccption of evil, to the direct exercise of her power 
to confer blessings, or to her pennitting him to receive the good 
whicli flows from the God of Light, through the inferior gods, 
to all who worship them. With respect to man’s destiny after 
death, they believe that tlie God of Light carried out his 
purpose. And they believe that the worsliip of the Earth- 
Goddess by human sacrifice, is the indispensable ccmditioii on 
which these blessings have been granted, and their continuance 
may be hoped for ; the virtue of the rite availing not only for 
those who practise it, but for all mankind.’ 

In addition to these liuman sacrifices, which still continue 
to be offered annually, in order to appease the wrath of Tari 
and propitiate her in favour of agriculture, there is a fearful 
amount of infanticide among the Khond people. ‘ It exists in 
some of the tribes of the sect of Boora to such an extent, that 
no female infant is .spared, except when a woman’s first child 
is female ; and tliat villages containing a hundred houses may 
be seen without a female child’ {IbicL p. 270). 

3 . But, in addition to the 'wild and barbarous mountaineers 
whose creed is sketched in the foregoing extract, there was always 
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a large body of Nishadan, or non-A'ryan, trilies of India who APPElf. 

retained tlielr fonner hold on nearly all the soiitliern part of 

the Peninsula, and ultimately, with, the aid of iV'ryan iniluencc, 
reached a high degree of civilization. ‘We find the Deklian 
occupied entirely liy aboriginal mces, with only a small and 
late sprinkling of Brahmanic blood. Civilization tliere is Brrdi- 
manic, and the native languages arc full of Sanskrit V(.icablos ; 
but the grammar has resisted, and language lias thus retained 
its indopcndence* (Prof. Max Midler, as above, p. 432). Mr 
Caldwell, in his aide work entitled A Comparative Oranmar of 
the Drdvldian [Tamil], or South-Indlan FamMy of Languages, 

Lond. 1836, lias disputed some of the cuiTent theories respecting 
this section of the non- Aryan races of India. He doiilits wlic- 
ther tlie Drfividians were in origin idcnticiil with the ATyanised 
Sudras of Northern Ilindnstan (p. 70), and is inclined to argue, 
from ‘ the di/reron CO which appeal's to exist hotwoen the J)ra- 
vidian languages and the 8cyfcliian under-stratum of the nortliern 
vernaculars,’ that ‘the Dravidian idioms belong to an older 
period of the Scythian speech — ^thc period (.if the ])rodominaiicc 
of the IJgro-Fiimish languages in Central and Higher Asia, 
anterior to the westward migiution of the Turks and Mongo- 
lians.’ He is also convinced tliat the ‘ DnivkUajis never had any 
relations with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable 
and friendly character; and that, if they wore oxpcdlcd from 
Northern India, and forced to take refuge in Gondwana and 
Daiida-K^lranya, the groat Dravidian forest, prior to the dawn 
of their civilization, the tribes that subdued and thrust them 
southw'ards miLst have been Pre- Aryans.’ 

Mr Caldwell, however, does not wish to disguise the .fiict, 
that even if the Drrividians liad not sunk as low as tluj PuirLi.ias 
seem to iutimato, when branding them witli tlie name of nik- 
shasas, or monkeys, or vile sinners who ate raw meat and 
Jiuinan flesh, they were for a long time ‘ destitute of letters and 
unacejuainted wfith the higher arts of life’ (p. 77). In tludr 
religious woi’ship, also, these Dravidians differed wddoly from 
tlie creed and usages of the Brahmans ; and, what is especially 
worthy of our notice, Mr Caldwell has distinctly shewn the 
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APPEN. similarity between the former and the practices observed foi' 
* ages among the Scythian tribes of Northern Asia. 

‘ The system whicli pi'evails in the forests and mountain - 
fastnesses throughout the Dravidian territoi-ies, and also in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula amongst the low caste tribc.s, 
and wliicli appears to have been still, more widely prevalent at 
an early period, is a system of demonolatry, or the worship of 
evil spirits by means of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. 
This system was introduced within the historical period from 
the Tamil country into Oeyh)n, wlicre it is now mixed up with 
Buddhism. On comparing this Dravidian system of demon- 
olatry and sorcery with ‘Bhamanism’ — the superstition which 
prevails amongst the Ugriaii races of Siberia and the hill-tril)cs 
on the south -wostei'ii frontier of China, wliicli is still mixed up 
with the Buddhism of the Mongols, and wliicli was the old 
religion of the wliole Tatar race b(}f(U*e Bin.ldhism and Moham- 
medanism were disseminated amongst them — we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that those two superstitions, though practised l)y 
races so widely separated, are not only similar hut identical. 

‘ 1 shall hero point out the jirincipal features of resemblance 
between the Shamanism of High Asia, and tlic demonolatry of 
the Dravidian s, as still practised in many districts in Southern 
India. 

‘(f) The Shamanites are destitute of a r(.>guLy priesthnod. 
Ordinarily the tiithcr of the family is the jiriest and magician; 
but the oihee may be undertaken by any one wlm pleases, and 
at any time laid aside. 

‘ Precisely .similar is tlie practice existing amongst the Sha- 
mirs and other rude tribes of Southern India,. Ordinarily it is 
the head of the family, or the head-man of the haiulot or com- 
munity, who performs the priestly office : hut any worshippei;, 
male or female, wlio feels so disposed, may volunteer to officiate, 
and becomes for the time being the representative and inter- 
preter of the demon. 

( 2 ) The Shamanites acknowledgfj the existence of a su-, 
preme God; but they do not oficr him any worship. The 
same acknowledgment of God’s existence and the same neglect 
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of hi» worshij) cluiracterize the i*eligiou of the Dravklian deni on - 
olateiu 

(3) Neither aniongst the HhamMiiitCM nor amongst the pri- 
mitive iin-l)ral.iniaiiized dcrnonolators of India is there any trace 
of belief ill tln^ irietcmpsycliosi.s^ 

(4) Tlie objects of Shamanite worship are not gods or horoos, 
but demons, which, are supposed to be cruel, revengeful, and 
capricious, and are worshipjied by bloody sacrilices and wild 
dances. The ofliciating niagioian or jiricst excites himself to 
frenzy, and then ]»reten<ls, or supposes himself, to be ]><iss(?ssed 
by the denion to wdiich woi'ship is being olferod; and after the 
dies are over he conunnnicates, to those who consult him, the 
infonnntion he lias rcceiverl. 

‘ The domanoiatry practised in India by the more primitive 
Drilvidian tribes Is not only similar to tJiis, but tlie same. 
Every word used in tbo foj*egoing description of the Shainanite 
worship would apply e(|iially wtHl to tlie Dni vidian demon- 
olatry ; and in de|nctit*g the ceremonies of the one race we 
depict those of the other also.’ 
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Coincidences between Lamaism and Mediwval Christianity. 

Mr H. T. Priiisep, in hia recent work on Tibet, Tartary 
and Mongolia, 2ii(l ed. Lond. 1852, has, with the aid of MM. 
Hue and Gabet’s Voyages dans la Tartaric, <fec., revived a ques- 
tion of Ksome importance toucliing the origin of various parallel- 
isms between Buddhism, as organised in those districts, and 
certain forms or usages of Mediseval Christianity. Some, at 
least, of these phenomena had excited the astonishment of Latin 
missionaries as far back as the middle of the thirteenth century, 
who ex})lained them on the sujiposition that Tiamaism was not 
so much one phase of Buddhism as a remnant of the inilucnce 
exercised in those remote districts by the missions of the ‘ Nes- 
tor ian’ Church. In i66f two Jesuits, Grueber and Dorville, 
ill their return from China, penetrated far into Tibet and 
brought accounts of extraordinary resemblances between the 
faith of Lassa and of liome. Mr Davis still more recently 
drew attention to them in his Eemarks on the lieligion ami 
Social Institutions of the Bouteas (Boy. Asiat. Soc. 11. 491 sq.), 
selecting for particular comment ^ the celibacy of the clergy and 
the monastic life of the societies of both sexes ; to which might 
be added, their strings of beads, their manner of clianting 
prayers, their incense, and their candles.’ Otlior writers have 
again insisted on the strong resemblance between the hierarchy 
of the Lamas and that of western Clinstendom, particularly as 
W’C find it in the Middle Ages 3 the resemblance extending even 
to minor points of discipline and articles of dress. But such 
topics appear to have assumed no great importance in the eyes 
of Europe imtil Volncy, and others like him, resolved to find 
in them a novel engine for subverting Christianity. 
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The question was then asked, By what hypothesis can we APPEN. 

explain tlio striking con*espondenco between two systems ! 

which appear to be in other respects so totally independent 1 Is 
it the result of actual intercourse, or is it merely aii extensivo 
specimen of the way in which internal allinities of thouglit and 
sentiment will often clothe themselves in forms analogous if not 
identical ? When the number, the variety, and the minuteness 
of the parallelisms in cpicstion arc duly weighed, tlie latter 
hypothesis will hardly commend itself to the acceptance of 
historical critics; and accordingly I shall adopt the former. 

But here again, it must bo asked : Did Buddhism, in this 
matter, borrow from Clinstianity or Christianity from Bud- 
dhism'? Lot us first hear Mr Prinsej/s answer. Starting from 
the fact, that Gautama Buddlia flourished long anterior to 
the propagation of the Gosi)el, and asserting furthc]-, on what 
authority J know not, that the principles of Buddhism wore 
quite familiar in some parts of wtistern A sia, not to say of 
Europe, under the guise of Pythagorcanism or Mithraism ; this 
wiiter is prci^arod to argue that the early (Christians were 
indebted to Buddhist converts for no small part of tlieir eccle- 
siastical organisation. 

‘To a mind,’ he says, ‘ already impressed with Boodhistic 
belief and Boodhistic doctrines, the bii*th of a Saviour and 
lledeemor for the western world, recognised as a new Boodh by 
wise men of the east, that is, by Magi, Sramanas, or Lamas, 
who had obtained the Arhat sanctification, was an event 
expected, and therefore readily accepted, when declared and 
announced, ft was no abjuration of an old faith [!] that the 
teacher of Clinstianity asked of the Boodliista, but a mere 
qualification of an existing belief by the incoqx>ration into 
it of the Mosaic account of the d’eation, and of original sin 
and the fall of man. Tlie Boodhists of the west, accepting 
Christianity on its first announcement, at once introduced the 
rites and observances which for centuries had already existed 
in India, Fi'om that country Christianity derived its monastic 
.insiitutions, its forms of ritual and of Church-servicc, its 
councils or convocations to settle schisms on points of faith, its 
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- much of the discipline, and of the di’ess of the clergy, even to 

tlie shaven heads of the monks and friars.’ N’ow if Christianity 
were tlms fused with Buddliism ^oii its first anuouncenient,’ 
we might siu'cly have expected to find some definite notice, 
ill the early Christian writers, of so marvelloiis an amalgaiaa- 
tion ; but instead of any single whisper on the subject, the tone 
ill wiiich those wrriters rcprtdieud (dl forms of heathenism, is 
rigorous and uncompromising, and St Paul (as we have seen) 
had warned the i*hrvgian converts in particular against the 
least indulgence of a spirit such us that here cvudemplated. 

The j)r(?seivt view^ is also strengthened liy our sui*vey of tlie 
fundamentai juinciplos involved in IhKhlliism and in (.■Jiris- 
tianity. Tlioso principles are quite incapabh^ of intorinixture : 
tlicy are mutually repulsive and anniliilative. T am accordingly 
disposed to tldnk that during all tluj i ime that Cliris.tianity was 
W'aiTing against Cnostio errors, or in other Avords until the 
doctrines taught by the A]>ostlos vrere comph^tely vindicated 
and estahlished, it was totally impossible for a syst<jm such as 
Buddliism to affect in any sensible degree the institutions of 
the primitive Chimcli. The jealousy with Avhich slio guarded 
the ilcposlt of the faith Avouhl surely have imp('Alo(l her to resist 
all coinpromise Avith heathenish observances, associated as they 
must have been at first with hcatlien doctrines. That such 
jealousy, liOAVcA^er, \v-as relaxing in the fourth century of our era 
is too plaiidy manifest in tJie Aviitings of the jicriod ; and 1 think 
it tliereforo not imprtjbahlc, that togetluir witli the rapid groAvth 
of the ascetic and monastic spirit may have come a disposition 
to accept some portions of the rites and ceremonies Avhich pre- 
cxisUvl in tlie heathen monasteries of tiie East. The same re- 
mark may possibly be extended to some other usages, as proces- 
sions of images, worship of relies, pilgrimages, indulgences, and 
the like, Avhich always hav<3 their root in ethnic rather than in 
Christian modes of thought. But whatever may be ultimately 
determined Avith regard to tlie precise deA'^olopment of tliese con- 
ceptions in the bosom of the Christian Church, it is, 1 tliink, 
extremely probable that some at least of the minute resem- 
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blaiices between the Buddhifesm of Til jet and MiMlifoval (ybris- 
tiauity are directly traceable to the efibct of Christian missions. - 
Altlioiigli the rise of Buddhisin was very long antei-ior to tlio' 
earliest of those missions, and {iltliough many of its ]»ccnliaiit;us 
arc lav more ancient than the origin of (MiristiMviity itself iliat 
form which wo entitle Lamaisin is fonnd to lie comparatively 
modern, — not older than the j,^th century of the present era. 
Buddhism, it is true, liad beeiv propagated in Tilicb six. hMTid.i.v<] 
years before (Wnttke, ii. ooO) ; but it Avas only under Ixnldai-- 
Khari (a.d. 1260) that the adherents f»f that system wtMv^ reduced 
under tlie dominion of a regular litorarehy by the appoinimeni 
of the first Grand Lama, and the transfei* of tlie spiiatual govorii- 
ment of Buddliism to his hands (Ihid. 1. 215 S(|., 11. : Abel - 

Bemusat, Melanges AslatlcpieSj 1. 136, 137, .Laris, 1M25). At 
this juncture when the ancient forms and usages might nal uraJIy 
be made tex undergo oxteiisivo alterations and be invested willi 
a pomp befitting tlie iiiauguraiion of the now hierarchy, avo 
know for certain that Tibet had been In'ougbt into immediate 
comm uuical ion with, teachers ef Clivistianity ami also witli tins 
ritual s3^steTn of the Western Church. The Khans liad at their 
court not only Joavs, Muhammadans, and Buddliists, but Latin 
and Kestoriaii missii.)na.i‘ios (see, for cxaiuph}, the graphic account 
in the Travels of Marco Poh^ ed. Wright, p]>. 167, 16S, Loiul. 
1854 ; and other evidence in .Keandor, Vh. Uld. vii. 70 sfj.) ; 
and in the fourteenth ceiituiy of onr (Ta, the aj'rlval of a strange 
Lama, wlio came ^from tlie far Avt?st’ is said to hat(‘ actual l\ 
wrouglit such changes in. the aspect of I'tdigious Avorship in 
Tibet. Wnttke (11. 539) conjecturing tha.t this A oiy l iama Avas 
himself a Christian, rema)*ks with reference to liim : M^’r iinj.lcrtc 
an den Grundlehrcn dcs Buddliismus nichts, versciiarftc aberdie 
Disciplin, anderto den Kuitus und fiihi*te m.me Litiirgien eiu ; 
\md die katholischcn Missionare Hue und Gabet tanden die. 
Ahnlichkoit mit dem katholischcn Knit liiichst aixflidlend.’ 
Tlie special processes by wliicli these innovations might have 
been in almost every case ciTected arc admirably .sketcluid by 
Abel-Reiimsat as above, ))p. 138, 139 : M Tepoque ou Ics ])atri- 
arches bonddhistes s’^‘tablirent dans le Tibet, les parties do la 
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tiena. Lea Nestorieiia y avaieiit foiide doa metropolea e.t 

convert! des nations entieres. Pius tard les con quotes des 
enfans de Tohingkis y appel^rent des etrangers de tons los 
piys ; des Georgiona, des ArmenienSj des Russes, des Fran^ 
^ais, des musulmans, envoy6a par le klmlife de Bagdad; 
des moincs catlioliques, charges do missions importantos par 
Ic souverain pontife et par St. Louis. Cos dorjiiers portnieiit 
avec eux des orneinens d’eglise, des autels, des reliques, 
pou7' veoWj dit Joinville, se Us pourralent attraire ces gens il 
nostre ermnee. Ils celebrercnt les ccueinonies de Ja religion 
dovant les princes tartares. Ceux*ci lour donn^irent un asile 
dans lour t(intes, et pennirent qu’oii elevat des chapclles j usque 
dans renccinte do leui's palais. Un archevcque italien, dtabli 
dans la villo imperiale par ordro de Clement V, y avail bati une 
eglise, oii trois cloches appelaient h^s hdeles aiix ofRcos, ot il 
avait convert les murailles de peiiitures representaut des sujets 
pieux. Chvdtleus do Syiic, roinains, scliisinatiqucs, musulinajis, 
idolatres, tons vivaicut moles ot coufondus a la cour dos empe- 
reurs mongols, toujours empresses d’accueillir do nouveau x 
cultes, et memo de les adopter, pourvu qu’on n’exigeat de leur 
part aucune conviction, et sui-tout qu’on no leur iinposfit aucuno 
contraintc. On salt quo les Tartares passaient volontiers d’uno 
secte a rautre, enibnissaient aisement la foi, et y renom^'aient do 
rneine pour retomber dans I’idolatrie. O’ost au milieu de ces 
variations que fat fonde au Tibet le nouveau siege des patri- 
arches bouddhistes. Doit-on s’etonner qu’interesses a multiplier 
le iiombre de leurs sectateurs, occupes a donner jdus de magni- 
ficence au culte, ils sc soient approprie qu(il(j[ues usages litur- 
giques, quelqiics-unes de ces ponipes etKingores qui attiraient 
la foule ; qu’ils aient introduit mcme quelque chose de ces insti- 
tutions de rOccident que les arnbassadeurs du khalife et du 
souverain poutifo leur vantaient egalcment, et qui los circon- 
stances los disposaient a iniiter 1 La coincidence des lieux, celle 
des epoepes autorisent cette conjecture, et mille particularites, 
<jue jo ne puis indiquer ici, la convertiraiciit en demon- 
stration/ 
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These observations of Abol-Remnsat, it will be noticed, are 
all intended to apply especia-lly to points of ritual ; and so far 
wo may agree with him in thinking that an imitative people 
were at such an epoch not unlikely to adopt the usages of 
western missionaries : but wlieii other writers, following in his 
footsteps, argue on this ground that all external resemblances 
wliatever between the pagan East andOhristianWest are similarly 
due to Latin and Nostorian missions of the Middle Ages, they 
enter, as it seems to me, upon a hopeless undertaking. 


THE END. 
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CAMBBiDas, Jan. 1857. 


Pjios PECTUS of a Series of i^lanuafe for C&ro* 
lOtftral now in course of publication by 

MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge. 

It is now upwards of three years since the Prosjicctus of this 
series was first issue<l. Tlirce volumes have now been pub- 
lished, and several others arc in an advanced state. Tho 
reception wliicli the volumes already published have mot with 
has fully justified tho anticipation with which the publishers 
cominonced tho scries, and warrants them in tlio belief, that 
their aim of supplying books “ concise, coin])rehensive, and 
accurate,” “ convenient for tho professional Student and 
interesting to tho general reader,” has been not unsuccessfully 
fulfilled. 

The following paragraphs appeared in tho original Prospectus, and 
may bo here conveniently repi*oduced : — 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and tho 
scries being designed primarily for the nso of Cantlidatos for 
office ill her Ministry, tho books wdll seek to bo in accordance 
with lior spirit and principles; and therefore (because the 
spirit and principles of the English Church teach cliarity 
and truth) in treating of tho opinions and principles of other 
communions, every effort will bo made to avoid acrimony or 
misrepresentation. 

“It will be the aim of tho writers througlioiit tho series to avoid 
all dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions.” 

THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW REA7>Y. 

I. A General View of the Iliston/ of the Canon of 

the NEW TESTAMENT during tho First Four Centuries. 
By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, JM.A., Assistant Master 
of Harrow School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vp. cloth, 12s. fJr/. 

“ The author is one of those, infio are fearhimj ns Ihaf it is possible 
to rifle the store-houses ojf tlerman Iheolotjy, v.yithtmt bearhuj away 
the taint of their atmosphere ; and to recotjuise the value of their 
aceumulated treasures^ and even irark the vatjaries o f their theoretic 
ingemnt\p without aharuhmlmj in the pursuit the. dear siylU and 

sound feeling of English common sense. /t is hy far the best and 

most complete booh of the. Jdnd ; and we should be. glad U> see. it well 
placed on the lists of our examining chaplains .^' — Guahdiax, 
Oct. a, 1855. 

LearneAly iHspassionale.f duicriminalinff, worthy of his subject and 
the present state, of Christian literature in relation to itf" — British 
Quarter LV, Oct. 1855. 



11. A History of Urn Christian Church from the 

SEVENTH* CENTUEY TO THE l^EFOR^rATION. 
By the Rev. CHARLES HARDWICK, M. A., Fellow of St 
Catharine's College, Divinity Lecturer of King’s College, and 
Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, Author 
of “A History of the XXX FX Articles.” Wiih Four Maps 
comtrmted for this Work bp yl. Keith Johnston, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s, Gd. 


Oi’ixioNS OF Tim Press. 

“ /l.s‘ rt manual for the studtriit of FededasHcal I Ihfory in the 
Muhlle Atjfis, we know no Erujlish work which cun be compared to 

“ ll is full in references and authority, systematic and formal in 
divisioiiy irith enouyh of life in the style to counteract the dryness 
inseparable from its brevity, and exhibliiny the results rather than 
the prineiples of investigation, .Mr llAKDWicst is to he congratulated 
on the suecessful achkeement of a dijficnlt Cmusi ta.n Ki:- 

MIS Mini AN OKU. ' 

** He has besttneed patient and e.Hensive reading on the collection 
of ids materials; he has selected them with judgment ; and he pre- 
sents them in an apiable and comjujet siylef^ — Srii’.dTATfUi. 

“ This hook is one of a promised series of * Tiji-hh-ojocal 
Manuai^s.’ In one respect, it may be taken, as a sign of the times. 
It is a small uuprelending volume in appearauee, but it is ba.ml on 
learning enough to have sufficed, half a century since, fur the ground 
of two or three /juarioSj or at least for several portly octavos. For 
its purpose it is admirable, giving you a careful and intelligent sum- 
mary of events, and at the same, time iudicating the Iw-.d sources of 
information for the, further guidance of the studentf' — British 
Quautkkly. 

“ If is didinyuished by the same, dUigelif research and couscienfiou:; 
acknowledgment of authorities which procuce.d for iMr nAi:e\vM;K.‘s 
‘ Miatuiy of the Articles of Jlelii^-ion’ such a favourable reception .'' — 
N o r Ks A N I) ( J! 17 1 ; R I ks. 

“ 'To a good imihod and goad materioJs Mr JIakowiok adds that 
great virtue, a perfectly iramparcnl style." — Nonoonkoumis i:. 


III. A History of the Christian Ch urch during the 

Reformation. By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow 
of Sh Catharine's College, Cambridge, Divinity Lecturer of 
King’s College^ and Christian Advocate in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown Svo, clotJi, 10s. Gd, 

' ORlXiO.WS OF TOE I’rESS. 

^ The tvhole volume displays a profusion of learning, great aceu-- 
ro-Cij and honesty in collecting and collating authorities, a clear as 
well as a concise narrative of events ; and it always refers to the, 
authorities on which the history is grounded ," — CiiiiisriAN JIkmism- 
H RA NC B u, April, 1 SijG. 



Mr Hardwick’s Reformation Church Hislori/. 

OriNTOX;^ OF THE PiMvSS — 

“ Ifxhihils a <lc(tp comjm'.heimon and a Jinn tjnifip of his ihvme, 
with the ease and waslety in tro.aimvnt irhUdi such (jualUiett ycnendbf 

impart The utilitij of Mr llAiiOWK'K'^J work consists In brinyinij 

the ijr eater and minor htslories con nericd. with (he Jif fbrmailon into 
a single volume of compael shapes as ivdl as presenting their tnoad 
Jeatures to the student. The merit o f the history consists in the pene- 
tration u'itk which the opitiiotts of the age, the traits of Us remark- 
able men., and the intellectual character of the history are pcrreivtjfl^ 
and the force with which thing are prcseMcct''^Si'Ki:'i\iT{)nf Marvh 15, 
1850. ■ ‘ 

mo7'e satis factory manual than JingJaud has hitherto produced. 

He hits laboured learnedly and diUgentiy, at Jlrsl hamf among 

the snurces amt authorities for the ecclesiastind history of the period 
of which he writes; and has produced a leorh. reathj original, as far 
as such a work can he ; independent in Us Judgments ; written with 
taste and feeling ; and ojf ring, in Us large body of not es^ aids and 
guidance to thefulie.st investigation the -subject can possiblg receive ^' — 
Nonconformist, ApriJ JO, 1856, 

liis readers will fnd him a livtily, ahmijious^ and irderesiing 
companion, as well ns a generally trustworthy guide J — Himtish 
I lANNJMf, March HJ, 1855. 

“ He enters jUlrly into the guesilons of which he speahs, and does 

not attempt to evade their dijjictdiy by vague statements IVV cor- 

dially recommend this work to those who desire an orderly and lurid 

summary of the hading events of the Iteformidhm )yc may also 

observe, that Mr JIardwiek has availed himself of the. latest (iarman 
aulhorlHcsJ " — loTFUAiir May J850. 

The style is lurid and the plan comprehensive. The facts are 

well arranged, and their relations ably brought out Will be 

esteemed by most students as judicious, helpful, and suggestive.^'' 
EvANOiHacAL Rrvikw, May, 1850. 

** He vwites from genuine and independent sources. Though his 
work is short, it parlake.s in no respect rf the character o f a eompi- 
latiou.*'--Ti\F. Prkss, July 12, 1850. 

** It is impossible (o speak too highly of the extensive and earej'ul 
research the book everywhere manifests I' — liAi’iisr Maoazinf, Aujj. 
1850. 

IV. A IJistm'y of the Book of Common Prayer, 

to^jotlujr with ii Ratjoniilo of tho scvoal Oliicos. By the Uev. 
FRANCIS rROCTBR, M.A., Vicar of Witton, Norfolk, and 
late Fellow of St Catharine's College. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, \0s. (id. 

Opinions of TriK Press. 

“Mr PtiocTsiu’.s ‘History of the Bwf>iv of (Jomnion Prayer* is 
by far the best oomiuerttary extant f — (Hiuistian lii:Mf:>njRAN<:i:i{. 

“ It is a Tesumr of all that has been done in the n ay of inv^tiya^ 
iion in reference to the Prayer-Bookf ' — Atiik.n.eiim. 

“ IPc can have little doubt that Sir PuociFiU’.s History of our 
Liturgy will 80 (tn supersede the well-hnoion work of AVlieatley, and 
become a much-used hand-book beyond ihe.cireuUs of the. Unircrsilg 
for the more immediate usegf which it has been produced ,'"' — Notfs 
AND Queries. 



Mr Procter, on the Booh qf Common Prayer. 

Opinions of Press — continued. 

Although very decidedly anti^Jioman vi its tone, we gladly ac- 
cept it as a substitute for the dull and dreary dogmatism w/* Wheatley. 
It presents in a popular and agreeable narrative, the hviiory of those 
variations to which so much attention has been directed during the 
late eventful controversies ^ and ivhile it contains a very careful, 
learned and scholarlike exposition of these changes, it also furnishes 
a most vdtuahle commentary 071 the s2ircessive texts of the formularies 
themselves, as they are exhibited either in the original editions, or in 
the useful manuals Bailey awef Keeling.*’ — Dublin Kka-iew {Ro- 
man Catholic), April, 

“Mr Pboctek to done a great service to the Church by this 
oflmirable digest .*' — (hiURCii or EsraLANo QuAKTBULf. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS OF THE SERIES 
ARE IN PREPARATION. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament, 

with an Outlin(3 of Scripture History. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Ilehreiv 

Text of the Proplict ISAIAH. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

Epistles. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek 

Text of the FOUR GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. 

Notes, Critical and Eoeplanatory, on the Greek 

Text of the CANONICAL EPISTLES AND THE APO- 
CALYPSE. ‘ 

A History of the Christian Church during the 

FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

A History of tha Chrfdian Church frorh the 

Beginning of the XVlIfh CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 

An Historical Exposition of the Apostles', Nicene, 

and Aihanasian CREEDS. 

Av^ Exposition pf Vie Aiiides qf'the Church of 

Engl|||id. ' v 

Others are in progress, and will bo announced in due time. 



CAmuiDOE, March 1856. 

A LIST OF 

miir Cluitiras, 

PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & Co. 

BY THOMAS BAWSON BIRKS, M.A., 

RECTOR OP KELSHALt, PORMEULY FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 

Author of “ The Life of the Rcv^ J£, Bickertteihf* 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion -with the 
Creation and the Pall. Crown Svo. doth, is. Gd. 

Contents : — iNTRODacriON. On the luiowledgo of Ood— C hap. I. 
On the Power of God— II. On the Nature of God —III. On the 
Creation of Free Agents — IV. On Temptation hi Free Agents — 

V. On the Creation and Fall of Angels — VI. On the Creation and 
Fall of Man — ^VII. On the Permission of Satanic Temptation — 
VIII. and IX. On Original Sin. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Second Edition. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. Qd. 
Contents Inthoduotouy Lectuke. Plan of a Female College for 
the Help of tlie Rich and the Poor. By the Rev. F. T>. Maurice — 
I. The College and the Hosintal. By the Rev. F. 1). Maurice — 
IL The Country Parish. By the Rev. C. Kingsley — III. On 
Over-work, Distress, and Anxiety, as Causes of Mental and Bodily 
Disease amongst the Poor ; and on the Moans of coiintoracting 
these injurious Influences. By George Johnson, M D., Fclh>w of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant I^hysician to Jvings 
College Hospital — IV, On Dispensnries and Allied InsfcltuLions. 
By Edward H. Steveking, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Colloge of 
Physicians — V. District Visiting. By tlio Rev. J. Bl. Davies — 

VI. The Influence of Occupation on Health. By Dr. Ciiaairers, 
Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital — ^VII. On Law as it aifeets tlie 
Poor. By Fitzjames Stephen, LL.B. of tlio Inner Temple, Bar- 
ristcr-at-Law — Vlll. On the Every-day Work of Ladies. By 
Archdeacon Allen— IX. On Teaching by Words. ^ By the Rev. 
R. C. Trench — X. On Sanitary Law. By Tom Taylor, Esq., 
Secretary to the General Board of Health — XI. Workhouse 
Visiting. By the Rev. J. S. Brewer— Pokt.script. 

** By so7ne of the highest of the dug, and the most adive hi the advancement 

of Spe(:tatou, Oct. 27, J8r)5. 

Thest! valuable U'ssons may be curried to any y^rl of JjundoHj of Great 
of the world. Thousands of miles away from home^ in scenes of war^ immthni 
and disease i no less than wheti’— justice preceding charily — she rules oner her 
own household^ woman may be the better for many of the words idkrcd last. 
July in (he unfashionable little square in. which the WorVtng Men's College is 
established. A glance at the smgeefs irented of and a hare enumeration of 
the natnes of ike gentlemen who delivered the lectures^ should bo enough to 

ensure careful attention to them These men, Ihcrnselves an honour to 

ikeir times, do honour to women by giving her the benefit of the best thoujhU 
of manly Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1856, 

We recommend the book most heartily to all our readerft AhJ especially kdics.'^^ 
The Press, Jan. 19, 1856. 
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IfEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


TUB WORKS OF 

THE REV, WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, 

Late Profemr of Moral Philosophy in the U niversity of Dublin. 

5 vols. 8 VO. cloth, £2 ISj. 

One desitned., if we misiake noi, to take i he highest place among ipriters of our 
English ionguer — Nommi British Kevirw, leb. 185C. 

^^Mayjusflg lake rank with the first writings in our language'' — TjieologiajN', 

** An eminent divine and a profound ihinkcr'' — English Bevikw. 

** Poclt orator^ mcUiphysivian^ ikcologian^ ‘ nihil iciigil quod non ornavil' ” 

Dublin Univehsitv Magazini::. 
Eiscriminaiion and earncstnessy Icauiy and power ^ a tndg philosophical spirits 

Bkiti sii Quaktekly. 

** A Ivrning and a shining lighiP — BiSHOt* OF Exi-TKa. 

A man of whoniy loth as regards his life and his remarkable powers ^ his Church 
miyjnsllg he proud ," — Guabdian. 

“ Entitled to stand in the front renl\ nvf merely of ministers of the Irish Churchy 
hid of the wisest and best teachers of ail denomliKdionsf 

Wlst.eyan Magazine, Eeb. 1850 . 


Also SOLD SEPARATELY AS FOLLOWS. 

1. A TJdnl Edition 0 / Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. 
Fikst Siiiaiis. Edited by the Very Ilev. T. AVoodwakd, M.A. 
Dean of Down, with a Memoir and Portrait. 8vo. cloth, 12^. 

Contents: — Uncertainty of Christ’s Corning — The Inearimtion — 
Daily Self-denial of Chnst — Crucifying the Son of God afresh 
— The Power of the lleHurrection — The Trinity disclosed in the 
iStruoturo of St. Johivs Writings— 'Mcotness for the liiheritanco of 
the Siiiiiis in Light — Occasional mystcriousiiess of Christ s Teaching 

. — Christ onr Life-^Scdf-dclusion as to our real state before Cod — 

; ■ The Eternal Life of Christ in Heaven — ’J’he Cannuuvite M’oriiau a 
type of the Gentile Church — The l^aitli of Man and ( he Faithfulness 
of God — The Wedding Garment— Christ sought and found in the 
Old TestiiTiicnt Scriptures -“Human Affections rai sed, not destroyed, 
by the Gospel — The Ke.st of the People of God — Christ the Treiv 
siiry of Wisdom and KiioavI edge— The Divinity of our Priest, 
Prophet, and King — Expediency of Christ’s .liivinibility — The 
Invisible Government of Christ thi*ough His Spirit — Christ’s 
Departure the Condition of the Spirit’s Advent— The Faith that 
coiuetli by Hearing— The Christian’s Walk in Light and Love — 
Primitive (ffiurch Principles not inconsistent with Universal 
Christian Sympathy — Church Education. 

“ Present a richer comlmdton of the qualities for Sermons of the first class than 
any we have met with in any living writer f — British Quaktkiily, 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 
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REV. ARCHER BUTLER’S WORKS. 

2. Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. Sreoxn Series. 

Eclilcd from the Author’s MSS., by J. A. Jekjemik, 1).]),, Tlcgius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Svo. cloth, 
Ctf. Just Ready, 

Contents: — Christ tlio Source of all Blessings — Living and Dying 
unto the liOni — The Hope of Glory and the Charities of Life — 
The Holy Trinity— The Sorrow that exalts and Banctillcs — The 
Purifying Power of Tribulation — The Growth of the .Divine Ijifo — 
Lesson.s from a lUonaroli’s Death — Dying to Sin and the liaw— The 
Jtestorer of Mankind — ^'he Tl'rue Fast— The Way to Divine Know- 
ledge— The Ascension— The Folly of Moral Cowarditte —The Will of 
God towards His Children— Strength a.nd Mission of tlie (^diurch — 
The Ingratitude of the Jews — Danger of Backsliding - -'J.'he Word of 
God — The Claims of Spiritual Destitution— Tlio l^lessedness of 
Submission — ^'fhe Holy Trinity — ^Watchman, what of the Night? — 
The Principles of the Final Judgment — Fitornal T’unislinvent. 

‘‘ They are marked by ihe same orhj'tvaVdy and vlyvnr rj c.rpreSKwn^ Ihc same 
richness of itymyeiy and iUustration^ihe same larae rietrs and ea I Indiv spirit ^and 
iks same depth and ferrmre of demlional fcelhiy^ V'hlch so remarkahiy disfln- 
ynished the precedina Series^ and which rendered it a most rolvahJe ncecssion to 
our fheoloyical liiernfnr(d'--Yr{mi Da. Jiuu'.m ik’s 

** Di sting uished hy the point, and vigour ef their s/gicy the happiness of their 
Uhsir<i(ion>Sy and the ttm/efiess of Ikeir views*' — A'ini’:Ndt;i'M, Fi’b. U, ISoO. 

3. Letters on llomanisni. A Re))i,y <o Dr. Nemuax’s E.ss.iy 

oil Development. Edited by the "Very llcv. T. AVooow.irh, M.A . 
JJean o! Down. Svo. elolli, l().s. M. 

** J work which o%uj}it io he in the Lihrary of every Student of .Divinity I* 

Bisnor OF St. D.win’.s. 

“ There arc Cooks which -white elicited hy teni/iorary rontrorersy htrotne so rich in. 
genius as to possess a permanent value. The liook Infore us is of ihui rare 
Bhitisu (luAirrEKLY, Jan. 1S55. 

One of the nUesi fefnhtions of Hotmnusrn in Its hdcsf and r/osl re fined formf* 
— North Bumsu .Uevirw, ‘F rU LS5G. 

4. Lectures on tlic History of Ancient Philosopliy. 

Edited from the Author’s MSS., willi Kotes, bv Wilmam 
Herwortu Tiroiii'so.N', M..A., Regius ProfesKor of (ireck in tho 
University of Cmnbridgc. 2 vols. Svo., £1 5.v. Just Itnad;). 

Content's: — Science of .Mind, or Psychology — Ileal Kxi:stenco, or 
Ontology— Ancient and Modern Hifitories of Pliilosophy — Indian 
Philo.sophies — Greek Pbilosophy — ll\o Ionic and Atomic Schools — 
The Pythagorean and Kleatic. ScIu»ol.'4— Tlic Sophi.st 8«)craiert and 

his followers — Tlie Ihiro Socratics — The Mogarie.s The Cynics and 

Cyrenaics— The Life and Writings of Plato— The i^latmiic Dia- 
logues — The Philosophy of Plato a.s a whole — '’Idie Dialectic of 
Plato — The Ideal Theory — The Pliysics of Plato -The ]^';y^;ilo!ogy 
of Plato — The Ftliics of T*Iat(» — Tiio ,Suc.oesi^ui*s of Plato— The 
Academy — The Neoplatonlst — The P.syohology of Aristotle. 

“ Of the dialecdic and physics of Plato they are the only exposiiion at once fidf 
acevr aiCy and popular y with which T. am acquainted : heing far more, neem ate than, 
the Preachy and incomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy P 

From PitOFESsou Thompson’s PiiEmur. 

A2 
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KEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on English 
Poets. By David Masson, A.M., Professor of English 
Literature in University College, London. hi the Press ^ 

Contents T. Shakespeare and Goethe — II. The Three Devils : 
Luther’s, Milton’s, and Goethe’s — III. Milton — IV. Dryden and 
the Literature of the Restomtion — V. Swift — VI. Chatterton : 
a Story of the Year 1770— VII, Wordsworth — VIII. Scottish 
Influence in llritish Literature — IX. Theonea of Poetry and a New 
Poet — ^X. Prose and Verse ; De Quincey, 

[Peepatohy Note.] 

This volume consists, for the most part, of a selection from Essays, on 
veiy various topics, contributed, during the last ten or twelve 
years, to Reviews and other periodicals. Had the selection been 
large enough to represent the entire series f>f compositions from 
which it is taken, the Author would have preferred arranging the 
papers included in it in the exact order in which they were written. 
The Essays chosen, however, having been such as, from their 
character, might most aptly go together in the same volume, it has 
been deemed bc.st to arrange them in the historical order of the 
matter.? to which they refer. After a certain slight and rapid 
fashion, indeed, the Essays, as they hero stand, will be found to 
present a series of views of the Histoiy of English Literature, as 
illustrated in the lives and writings of some of its most remarkablo 
men, from the age of Elizabeth to our own time. 

Allowing for an occasional verbal correction, such as could hardly 
be avoided, the papers, with ono exception, are printed as they 
originally appeared. The exception is in the case of the Sketch of 
the Life of Chatterton; a considerable portion of wdiioli is here 
publislicd for the first time. A certain difference, also, will bo 
observed botw'oen this paper and the others, both as regards the 
extent of space allotted to it, and Jis regards the manner of the 
liter.T.ry treatment. In some respects, thi.s portion of the volume 
departs from tliio typical character of the Essay, and approaches 
that of a miniature Biography. 

University College, London. 

March 185(5. 


BY THE LATE HENRY LUSHINGTON, AND FRANKLIN 
LUSHINGTON. 

La Nation Boutiquike : and other Poems, chiefly 

Political. With a Preface. By Henry Lusiitngton. 

POINTS OP WAR. By Franklin Ldshingxon. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3^. 

Full of truth and vsatwih^ and noble life ../» these few pages are contained 

some of the last thoughts of a fine-hearted man of getiius One of a class 

that must be ranhed among the rarest of our time. There is need of men 

who can thus not only feel and think righteously and nobly on the war^ btU can 
niter what is at their hearts about it in a way to ensure (he kindling of high and 
true thoughts in other hearts and miWjr.”— EXAMINER, Aug, 18, 1856. 



PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN AND CO. 


B7 JULIUS CHABLES HABE, M.A., 

Archdeacon of Lewes, and Rector of Jlerstmonceux, Chaplain in Ordinanj io the Queen, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

L Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Lewes. Delivered at the Ordinary Visifcations from the year 1840 
to 1854, with Notes on the Principal Events affecting the Chiirdi 
during that period. With an Introduction, explanatory of Jiis 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties which divide 
it. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 11.?. (h/. 

As a very limited edition of these collected Charges has been made up, those who 
wish to possess them are reqiiested to make an early applicaiion, 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

XiCWeS, Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations in the years 
1843, 1845, 1840. Never before published. With an Introduc- 
tion, explanatory of his position in the Church, with reference to 
the Parties that divide it. , , * 8vo. cloth, C^. 

This is included in the 3 vols. of collected Charges, hut is published sejiaraielyfor 
the sake of those who have the rest, 

3. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the last Ten Years. 

8vo, cloth, 12 a‘. 

As a very UmUed edition of these cuUected Pamphlets has been made up, those who 
wish io possess them arc reqtteslcd to vkiI’c an early upplkalmi. 


4. A Second Edition 0 / Vindication of lAitlior agniiist 

his recent English Assailants. 8vo. cloth, Ts, 

5 . A Second Edition ^ The Mission of the Comforter. 

I With Notes. 8vo, clotli, 12 a’. 

6. A Second Series of Parish Sermons. 

Svo. cloth, 12 j.. 

7 . A Second Edition ^The Victory of Faith. 

8vo. cloth, . 5 * 

8. The Contest with Rome. A Charge, delivered in 1851. 

With Notes,’ especially in answer to Dk. Newman’s recent 
Lectures. 8to. cloth, 10«. M. 
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NEW BOOKS Aim NEW EDITIONS, 


BY THE BEV^ CHilBLES KINGSLEY, 

Jiecior of E versley^ and Canon of Middlchain* 

1. A Second Edition of Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts 

for Loose Thinkers. Crown Svo. boards, 2^. 

“ The Dialogue of Phaelfion. has striking lemdies viewed apart from its express 
reference to this modem form of heresg ; and Us suggestions mag meet half wag 
mang a lafcnl douhiy ana\ like a light breeze, lift from the soul vlouds that arc 
gathering heacdg, and ihreatenhuj to setlle down in winirg gloom, on the sirntner 
of many a fair and promshuj goung UfeP — SPECTATOit, Oct. S, 1853. 

lie carduillg welcome JMr. Kixcjsiey mlo the field of disemsion on which he 
has here entered. Il is one bi which he is capable beyond most of doing the 
state so'm Quaktehly. 

of the most interesting ivorks we ever readP 

NoNCONroRMTST, Jail. B, 1853. 

2. A Second Edition of Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of 

the Shore. With a frontispiece, fcap. Svo. cloth, Ss. fn/. 

“ As useful and exciting a seaside companion as ice have ererscenP^GvxKmx^, 

“ Its pages sparkle iviih life, they open up a. thousand sources of vmnimpated 
pleasure, and combine aninsement with instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
Eclectic IIlyikw, 

“ The general remarks slmc the wide syupaihy, (he deep thought, and the rich 
eloquence that characterise Mu. KiA'G.SLf;Y.” — S pectator. 

pleasant and cheerful sea^side Christian IvEMi:.M.RaAACER. 

3. Alexandria and Her Schools. Iking four Lectures delivered 

at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

Grown Svo. clotli, 5s. 

Contents i—Prefiice of 24 pages. — Lecture I. Ptoleiiuiic Era.— 
2. Ptolemaic Era, continued. — 3. !Neoplatoniats.~-4. The Cross and 
tlie Crescent. 

** A series of hilTui)d biographical and literary sketches, htiei'spcrsed tdlh coni^ 
meats of the closest modern, or rather universal Spectatoii. 

A clear, rapid, accurate, and interesting sketch.,.. ,,.‘.,ought to enjoy a general 
and an emlurivg popularity Quarterly Heview, 
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MR. KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 

4. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, 

With Eight Illustrations drawn on wood by the Author. 

In vSvo. clotli, 7.^. Gd, 

/./tis (Jcliffhffnl hool\ ilelu/ktful h (he cliiU(, and evrn more ddvjhffvl (o the 
man., Mr. Kingsley (m (M three Greek sloriee^ with all the simplidtij that 
charms ike young., and yet with no liiUe of the colour and richness that belong 
to his great pou'er of picturesque narration. The fascination of a fairy late is 
given to each //yc’WrtJ Jl]XAMf]Vi:R. 

Mr. K;.ng.slI';y has imbued his narraiice with a classical feeling, and thrown 
over U the glow of a rich maginaiion and a fodknl spirit.^* — SriiCTATOii. 

** Very learned, and thoughtful , and ingenious ; but having the uncommon merit of 
being at the same time simple, unaffected and inklliglhle, it is ad nnrnhhj adapted 
for the perusal of young people, who will grow both wiser and merrier while 
they rm/.”—M0RisM:NG i‘0ST, Jan. 4, 1850. 

5. J Second Edition of “ Westward Ho !” or the 

Vo,yagcs and Adventures of Sir Ainyas Iieigh, Ivuiglit, of Bor- 
rough, in the County of Devon, in the reign of Her most 
Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. .Rendered into modern 
English. 3 vols. crown Svo, clolli, £1 ILv. Gd^ 

*‘]\rii. KiiNTtSLEY has selected a good subject, and has nritten a good mud io 
e:teeltent purpose^"’-’' I' Hi, Tjml.s, i\ug, 18, 1655. 

'^2toble and tudldimed.''--^^vm\:io\\, 

BY MACVEY NAPIER, ESQ., 

Laid Editor of the “ Edinburgh Jievietcl* and nf the “ Jincifclopuidia lirUantikn.'* 

Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Baleigh. Critical and 
Jliograpliical Essays. Post Svo. cloth, 7d. Gd, 

“ Jluih Essays exhibit a very remarkable comhhinihn of judgment and painstaking 
research. . , . The Essay on Italeigh is likdy to he more inleresUng to 
majority of readers, ami is perhaps the most discrmlnaling skefvh of its sutjecl 
to he me.i wiihT — Aturn/ECM. 

“ The Essay nn JJacon Jills up an mporlanf chapler in llie. history of Philosophy. . . 
The Essay on Raleigh is by fur Ike best .Life of that remarkable man that has 
hitherto been published.^* — Tiir. Kconomi.st. 

The Article on liacon is clear, accurate, convincing, complete. The Article on 
Raleigh is very rahta hie, first, because Mr. Waiher has had Access to many 
documents unknown to former biographers, and next, because he completely 
clears Raleigh from the old mpidation of deneU ahoid. the Guiana Mine, as well 
as of the other minor MoRTii Biutisu Review. 

BY J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A., 

Fillow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's Cotfege. 

Lives of Nicljolas Ferrar, of Clare Hall. 

By his Brother John, and Dr. Jebb. Now first edited, with 
Illustrations. , I'cap. Svo. js. Gd, 

BY THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES PERRY, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Melhovrne, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trin ity College, Camlridge, 

FWe Sermons, Preached before the University of 

Cambridge in the month of November, 1855. 

Grown Svo. cloth, 35. Jusi ready. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


BY THE REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, M.A., 

Master of Marlborough CollegSt formerly Fellow of Trinity CoUeget Cambridge^ 

Sermons : Cluefly connected with Public Events, 1854, 

Pcap. 8vo. clotli, 3 j. 

‘‘ A volume of which we can sjpeak with high admiration** 

CllKISTIAN .ReMEMBBATTCER. 

BY JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO; B.D., 

Bishop of Natal, and formerly Fellow of SI, John's College, Cambridge, 

1 • Ten Weeks in N atal. A Journal of a First Tour of Visita- 
tion among the Colonists and Zulu Kaffirs of Natal. With four 
Lithographs and a Map, Fcap. 8vo. cloth, hs, 

“ A most interesting and chtrmingly written liitk hookt* — Examitseb. 

“ The Church has good reason to be grateful for the puhUcaiiont* 

Colonial Church CiiRONrcLE. 

:2. A Second Mition o/" Village Sermons. 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2.9. Mn 

3. Companion to tlie Communion. The Communion Service 
from the Prayer Book : with Select Readings from the Writings of 
the Rev. F. 1). MAURICE. Fine Edition, rubricated ami bound 
in morocco antique, gilt edges, Ca*. ; or in cloth, red edges, 2.9. M , ; 
common paper, limp cloth, L*. 

LORD ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A., 

Jlechr of Ickworlh-unth-Uarhiger, 

1. The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, as contained in tlie Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
reconciled with each other and with the Genealogy of the House 
of David, from Adam to the close of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
]neiit, and showm to be in harmony with the true Chronology of 
the Times. 8vo. cloth, 10a. G</. 

The ptoduefion of a thorough sehoiitr'* — ^Briti.sjt Quaritrt.y. 

“An addition of mark io our Library of Biblical Criticism." — Guardtan. 

“ It seems to us that in view of the kind of criticism to which ike Old and New 
Testament records are now subjected, his work has special importance and 
Nonconformist. 

We commend IjoRO Uervey’s book to our readers as a valuable storehouse of 
information on this important subject, and as indicative of an approximaiion 
tmeards a solution of the difficulties with which it is Journal OE 

SACitED Literature. 

2. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Five Sermons 

Preached before the University in tiie month of December, 1855. 

8vo. cloth, 3 j. &d. 
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BY ISAAC TAYLOR, ESQ., 

Author of The Natural History of Enthusiasm" 

The Restoration of Belief. Ciwn 8vo. doth, 8«. Grf. 


Contents:—! Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modern 
Antagonists — IL On tho Supernatural Element contained in the 
Epistles, and its bearing on the Argument — IIL Tho Miracles of 
the Gospels considered in their relation to the principal features of 
the Christiau Scheme. 

** A volume whioh contains logical sagaettg^ and pltllosophlc comprehension ^ as well 
as the mngnanimitg and courage of failh^ in richer prof usion than any other 
work hearing on religions matters that lias been (uUressed to this generation, 
‘ The Restoration of Belief^ may^ in many respects^ take a place among ike 
hooks of the nimicenth century^ corresponding to that justly conceded hy us 
to the * Analogf of Butler in the Uteraiiire of the last age^ or to the ' Thoughts 
of Rascal in that of the age preceding R 

North British Review, Nov. 1856. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 

Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Feltoio of St. John's College, Cambridge* 

A Third Edition ^ The Work of Christ in the World. 

Eour Sermons, Preaclied before the University of Cambridge on 
the Four Sundays preceding Advent, in the Year of our Lord, 
1851*. Published for the benefit of the New Zealand Church 
Fund. Crown 8vo. 25. 

Liherdly conceived and eloquently expressed^ — Athen/EUM, Feb. 10, 1855. 

“ We presume that few if any of our readers will withhold from themselves the 
pleasure and the profit of thoroughly studying the advice of Bishop Selwyn 
on the worli which lies before tis allN — ^Colonial Cutjrch Chronicle. 

** Only require an acknowledgment at our hands. They are, we are convhtced^ 
in the possession and in the hearts of all our readers R 

ClIKISTlAIf IlEMEAIiniANCEIt, April, 1855. 

We commend Bishop SelwytCs Four Sermons to our readers^ as fine specimens of 
English and of Christianity f 

Christian Monthly Spectator, April, 1855. 

** These are Missiomry Sermons , in the truest and deepest sensei^ 

NoKCONrORMIST* 


AS 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW ERITIONS, 


BY THE REV. P. D. MAURICE, M.A., 

Chaplain of Lincoln^ Tnn, 

1. The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scrip- 

tures. 7s. U 

Co 2 fTENTS: Dedicatory Letter— The Sacrifices of Cain and Abel— 
Koah’is Sacrifice -The Sacrifieo of Abraham— Sacrifice of the Tass^ 
over — The liCgal .Sacrifices — DavUVs vSacrifice— The Lamb betbre 
the Foundation of the World — Christ’s Sacrifice a Redemption — 
Christ’s Sacrifice a J3eliverance from the Curse of the Law — The 
Sacrifice of Christ a Propitiation — The Sacrifice of Christ the Puri- 
fication of the Conscience — Christ made Sin for ns —Christ’s Sucrifice 
the Peace-offering for Mankind — Christ’s Sacrifice a Power to form 
ns after his Likeness— Christ’s Death a Victory over the Devil — 
Christ the Advocate — Christ the High-priest — Tlie Adoration of the 
Lamb — The Word of God conquering by Sficrifice. 

2. Learning and Working. The Religion of Rome, 

and its influence on Modern Civilization. 

In 1 vol. 5:V, 

Contents: Juvenile and Adult Learning— Learning ami Leisure — 
Learning and Money Worship incompatible — Learning the Mini stoi* 
ot Freedom and Order — The Studies in a Working College — The 
Teachers in a Working College. 

Romo^ iji its Youth— Rome under Greek Teachers — Homo o.t tho 
beginning ot tho Xew World — The Influeiicc of Rome and Germany 
upon Modern Europe. 

•3. Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First 
and Second Centuries. 10, «. Gd. 

Contents : The Jewish Calling — ^Tlie other Nations — The Sect Ago of 
the Jewish Commouwealth— Tho Kingdom of Heaven-— ’i’he New 
Society in Jerusalem— Samaria and Syria— Tho Churches in (J entile 
Cities St. James, St. Peter, and St, Paul — St. John —The Ajiiocalypse 
Ih'fferent Churches in the Second Century: Judfoa, Samaria, 
Syria —Asia Minor — Greece and Egypt — Italy and Gaul^ — .MViea — 
The Church and the Gods — Tho Church and the Emperors - The 
Church and th.e PhUosophei*s — The Church and the Sects. 

4. Theological Essays. Second Edition. 10,?. 6^/. 

Contents; Qharity—Sin — Tine .Evil Spirit— The Sense of Righteous' 
ness in Men, and their Discovery of a Redeemer— The Son of God 
—The Incarnation — Tho Atonement— Tho Resurrection of the Son 
of God from Death, the Grave, and Hell— Just Ui cation by Faith— 
.Regeneration — The Ascension of Christ — The Judgment Day — 
Inspiration — The Personality and Teaching of the Holy Spirit — The 
Unity of the Church— The Trinity in Unity— ^Eternal Life and 
Eternal Decth. 
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REV.:P. D. MADMCB’S WOUBB-sontiaued. 

5. Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. 65. 

Contents: The Creation of Mankind, and of the First IMan — The 
Fall and the Deluge — Koah and Abraliam— Abraham and Isaac — 
Esau and Jacob«-Tho Dreams of Joseph— Joseph and his Brethren 
— The Mission of Moses— The Mira.clcs of Moses, .and tho Hardening 
of Pharaoh — The Passover — Tho llebellion of Korah— The Prophecy 
of Balaam — Prosperity and Adversity — The Nation and tlio Church 
— Tho Test of Propliecy and Mii'aclc — Pentecost— Joshua and 

^ St, John— The flook of Judges— Eli and Samuel. 

6. Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. lO.v* Qd. 

Contents : The New Period in Jewish ITistory—- The Life of Saul — 
David the Sheplierd and the Outlaw— David the King — The Wise 
King — The Rending of the Kingdom — The Calf worship Denounced 
— Ahab and Elijah — IClisha and Jehu— The Shey>herd Prophet — 
Tho Valley of Dceirfioti — 'rhe Unhiilliful Wife — Tho Vision of the 
•King— Lsaiah and Aliar-i— The Light in Dfirkness— The Proud City 
.Doomed — Tho nufforing King and People— Tho Jew conquering the 
Nations — The Village groatm- than the Cities — The Evil City saved 
and destroyed— Manaasch and Josiali, Zephaniah and Hab.akkiik — 
Temptation the School of the Prophet — The Potter’s Work— TTie 
New Covenant— Th<5 Heavens opened to tho Exile— Tho Valley of 
Dry Bones — The Now Temple. 

7 . The Unity of the New Testament, 14 j. 

V 

Contents: Subjects conimou to the Three Evangelists — Differences 
of tho iCvangelists — Acts of tho Apostles, Epistles of St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. 

8. Christinas Day, and other Sermons. 10.?. G<f. 

Contents : Christmas Day — The Unbelief of the Gal.atians — Who did 
Sin; this Man or his Parents? — Tho Flesh and the Spirit — The 
Fools and the Wise — The Kingdom which cannot bo moved — The 
■Race and tho Prize — The perfect Siicrifice — ^The Sick Maifs Prayer 
— The Christian Covenant the Ground of National Education — 
Christ in the Wilderness — Command those Stones to be made Bread 
— Cast Thyself down from hence — TJie Kingdoms of thcj World and 
their Glory — The Alabaster Box of Ointment — The Prince of Suf- 
ferers— The Universal Prayer— The Resurrection of the Spirit— 
The Resurrection of the Body — The Reaponsibilities of Medical 
Students— Human Sorrow the best Evidence of Christianity — The 
true Rest and Hope of Man— The Invisible Guide — Tho Feast of 
Pentecost — Strength in Weakness — Tho Mustard Tree — The Ibin- 
ciples and Method of Christian Civilization— The Hindrance to 
Christian Missions. 
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EEV. F. D. MATJEICE’S WORES-continued. 

9. On the Religions of the World. .. Third Edition. St. 

CoKTR:!fTS : Mahometanism ; its Successes, Beasons assigned for them ; 
Principle of the Faith— Hindooism ; Character of the Faith, the 
Brahmin, Worship of the pure Intelligence, the Popular Reaction^, 
Vishnu and Siva, Relations of the English Government to Hindooism, 
— ^Buddhism ; its Origin and Diffusion, its various Forms ; the Lama- 
Buddhism and its Rivals in China — The Old Persian Faith and its 
Destruction— The Egyptian — The Greek — The Roman — The Gothic 
^•Why Judaism has not occupied a separate place in these Lectures 
— The Relation between Christianity and Hindooism generally com- 
pared— How this Relation should bo detected — The early Preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; how it affected Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, 
Goths. 

10. On the Prayer-Book. r Second EdiUon. 5g. ChI. 

Contents ; Introductory — The Confession — The Absolution — The 
Lord’s Prayer after Absolution — ^I'he Gloria Patria—The XCVtli 
Psalm — The Psalms — The First Lesson — The Second Lesson — The 
Songs of the Clxurch — The Creed — Ejaculations and Collects — The 
Litany — The Communion Service, 

11. The Church a Family. 4 j. 6il 

Contents : The Servant and the Son— Nature and Grace — Repentance, 
Baptism, the Gift of the Spirit — Nature, Law, Education— ("on tir- 
mation — The Virgin Mary — Marriage — Visitation of the Sick — 
Burial Service — The Christian Sliiiistry — Ordination of Deacons and. 
Priests — Consecration of Bishops— Commination Service. 

12# On tllC LonFs Prayer. Third Edition. 2s. 

13. On the Sabbath, and other Sermons. 2*. 6d 

14. Law on the Fable of the Bees. 4^. ed. 

The Word “Eternar’ and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. 1^. 

Eternal Life and Etenial Death, h. 6d!. 

The Name Protestant. Three Letters to Sir. Palmer. Second 
Edition. 3«. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 

testantism. 1^, 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 
1847. h. 
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BEV. F. D. MAURICE'S WORKS-coutinued. 

The Case of Queen’s College, London. i«. Cd. 

Plan of a Female College. 6<?. 

‘Death and Life. la Memorlam U. 

Administrative Reform. 3<l. 

BY JOHE McLEOO CAMPBELL. 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 

Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. 8vo. cloth, 10.?. 

Contents: — Cjiap. L The ends contemplated in tlie Atonement 
awaken the expectation that wo are to understand its naturo. — 
Chap. II. Teaching of Luther. — Chap. III. Calvinism as taught by 
Dr. Owen and President Edwards. — Chap. IV. Calvinism .as recently 
modified. — Chap. V. Reason for not resting in the conception of the 
•nature of the Atonement on which those systems proceed. — The 
Atonement to he seen by its own light.— Chap. VI. Retrospective 
aspect of the Atonement. — CilAP. VII. Prospective aspect of the 
Atonement. --Chap. VIIT. Further illustration of the fixed .'md 
necessary character of salvation as determining the nature of the 
Atonement and the form of the grace of Cod to man.— Chap. IX, 
The Intercession, wliich was an ehmient in the Atonement, con- 
.sidered as prayer. — Chap. X. The Atonement as illustrated by the 
details of the sacred narrative. — Chap. XI. How wo arc to conceive 
of the sufferings of Christ during that closing period of which .suf- 
fering was the distinctive charactci*.— Chap. XII. The sufferings of 
Christ, ill which the Atonement wa.s perfected, considered iij'ifieir 
relation, 1 st, to Hi.s witnessing for God to men, and 2d., to his dealing 
with God on behalf of men. — Chap, XTII, Tlic deatli of Christ 
contomplatod as liis “ tasting death, and “ for every man ; ** and the 
light it sheds on Ilia life, and on that fellowship in Tits life, through 
being conformed to His death, to which we are called,— Chap. XIV. 
Comparative commendation of the view now taken of the nature of 
the Atonement as to 1, Light, 2, Unity and Simplicity, 3, A natural 
relation to Christianity, and 4, Harmony with the divine righteous- 
ness. — Chap. XV. That God is the Father of our spirits, the ultimate 
truth on which Faith must here ultimately rest. — Chap, XVL Con- 
clusion. 


BY WILLIAM NIND, M.A., 

Fellow of St, Peter^s College* 

The German Lyrist ; or, Metrical Versions from the 

Principal Lyric Poets. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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BY JOSEPH FRANCIS THRHPP, M.A., 

Vicar of Barrington^ Camhridgeshiret late Fellow of Trinity College, 

Antient JerusalGlll. A New Investigation into the History, 
Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. De- 
signed principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of 
Scripture. With. Map and Plans. Svo. cloth, 15^-: 

“ He is ralm aiul candid^ and has a thorough aeguawiance with all that has been 
wntien upon his Atiienjiiim. 

“ A hook of no ordinary value. Patient researchy candour y and a reverence for divine 
iriiih tlktiuymsh the- whole volume ^' — JouJRNAL OF Sai'Iiki) LiTEttATUi.T,. 

“ A wdUdireded and able endeavour to ihrmo additional light upon the history 
and topography (f the Holy City. Those who read il will find reason to be 
grateful to the author CiiUKCUAiAN. 

BY W, J. BEAMONT, M.A,, 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridgcy late Principal of the English College, Jerusalem, 

Catherine, the Egyptian Slave in 1852. A Tale of 

Eastern Life. Fcap.' Svo. cloth, 5,9, Od 

“ J'hcrc is a genuine Oriental colouring of the scenes, and a painful heeamc wdl 
attested represeniuHonof the state of justice an d society under Turkish ndeP—^ 

“ The story is very atdy wrifleUy and the assurance that the main fads are truCy 
will add very considerably to the interest toiih which it will be jjervscdl ^ — 
Game. 


BY CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 

1. Letters from Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Paraguay. 

By the late Ciiaules MASsriEti), M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
■With a life by Ciiaiiles Kingsiey, Rector of Eversley. Post SVo. 

In ike Press, 

2. On the Constitution of Salts. Edited from the A)ithor’.s 

MS. by N. H. S. Maskkiyne, AI.A., TVadham College, and 
Reader iu Mineralogy in the University of Oxford. In tk- CrcM. 

BY THE HON. HENRY E. J. HOWARD, D.D., 

Dean of Lichfield, 

The^'Book of Genesis, according to the Version of the 
LXX. Translated into^English, with Notices of its Omissions 
and Insertions, and with Notes on the Passages iu which it 
differs from our Authorized Version. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8^. 

Work deserves high coMiMndation ; it is an excellent introdudion to the 
comparative study of God's Word, in these three languages with which an 
ordinary English student is mainly, if not entirely concerned."— (tic 
We reemnmeud to aU who would enter successfully oh the cultivation of the Sacred 
Literuiure of the Old Testament, to begin with this Volume, and they wilhfind 
their knowledge of both the Hebrew and Greek Scripture greatly increased as 
ihey follow the guide this prepared for themf 

Journal or Sacred Literature. 
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BY J. LL. DAVIES, M.A., AND D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A., 

Fellows of Trinity Collegey Cambridge. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English. 

Crown 8 VO. cloth, Ts. Oc/. 

Wc congraiul&te the ^Mic on the appearance of a goody hj which we vemit. 
a literal and elegant y (raMlalion of the greatest of Plaids dialogues^ 

Sl‘KCTAT01?. 

'* This tmmhlion of the most interesting of Plato's JForh, conducted with all the 
adranfages of improved eriiirism and rejimui scholarship, will he of great valnc 
not ontg to those who are enntded to stndg the origiaat, hnl to nil who are 
(lesinm of aliaining a knowledge of (he principles of the Ptntonic Phifosophg, 
or of redsing their acquaint anec with H. It Is preceded hg a very ahlccrlikal 
Inlrodndion, and by a careful (y/w/ysw.”— E nglish Keviw. 

“yi sojm-d and scholarly versm, iu choice English P 

ClIRlsrfAN RliMEMHRATJCEU. 

“ We recommend this volume to the aitenilod of those who would gladly learn 
something of the grad founder uf the Academy, They will gain an insight into 
• the true nofnlily of his sentiments, the grandeur of his ideas, and the gorgeous- 
ness of his descriptions, and more ihaa Hus, they may hope to rise from Us 
p)erusal with a miud strengthened to meet the philosophical scepticism of the 
prcscnl r%.”-*.ENGi;rsH Jcurnal or Education. 


BY THE LATE HENEY MACKENZIE, B.A., 

Scholar of Trinity College. 

The Christian Clergy of the Tirst Ten Centuries j 

their Beneficial Lillucnce on European Progress. 

Crown Svo. clot/», (js. 

He has shovm ennsidcrabte research info the Uislory of the early Clergy, and 
expresses Iimself vriik a facility and force which rnnny an experienced writer 
may envy, Ifc has displayed in this essay a sound judgment, a freedom from 
jjrejudice, and a conscientious endeavour to reach the truth, which conrinces vs 
that an able and excellent man was lost to the world hy the untimely death of 
ilK-NKi: Mackenzie.” — AT iir.jv.EnM, Jaii. 1'2, IS5C>, 

“ Wc rarely meet with a prize-essay of so much general iu/erestP 

G u All Dt A N', Ecb. G, iSofi . 

Brave Words to Brave Soldiers and Sailors. 

Price 2d, or 10s, per \00, for distnhidmi. 

“ Phis small tract, which is designed for circulation among English soldiers 
e^ujmjed in acihe service, is liberal, genial, and encouraging , , . there will be 
many in our camp who would be glad to read Uf — Examiner. 
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PROSPECTUS OP A SERIES 

DP 

. MANUALS FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 

NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


It is now upwards of three years since the Prospectus of this Scries was 
first issued. Pour volumes have now been published, and several 
others are in an advanced state. The reeeption which tlie volumes 
already published have met with, has fully justified the antici- 
pation with which the Publishers commenced the Scries, and 
warrants them in the belief, that their aim of supplying books 
concise, comprehensive, and accurate,” “convenient for the 
professional Student and interesting to the general reader,” has 
been not unsuccessfully fulfilled. 

Tlic following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced : — 

“ The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and therefore, in treating of the opinions 
and principles of other communions, every effort will be made to 
avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

“It will be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
dogmatic expression of doubtful or individual opinions.” 


THE FOUR FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY:— 

1. A History of the Christian Church during the 
Reformation. By CHAELES HARDWICK, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catharine’a Hall, Cambridge, Divinity Lecturer of King’s 
College and Christian Advocate in the University. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, lOr. 6(f, Now readg. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. 


2. A Plistory of the Christian Church from the Seventh 

CentuiT to the Reformation. By the Bev. Charles Hardwick, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Cathariue^s Hall, Divinity Lecturer of King’s 
College, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of “A History of the XXXIX Articles.” With Four 
Maps corntmeted for this Work by A, Keith Johmtoiu 

Crown 8 vo. cloth, IO5. Gf?. 


OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

“ This forms otw of n scries of Theological Manuals tehieh Messes. Maomillan, 
Canibrhlge^ have in course of puUicalioiK If the other vnltimcs of the series 
are as vjefl and carefvUg written as this, theological siudmis mil have good 
cause to thank ihemr — Cleiiical Journal, Sept. 32, 1853. 

“J/J is fall in references and auihonig, si/stemaUc and fornud in dirislon, mth 
enough of life in the style io aomiicnict ihednjness inseparaUe from its hremty, 
• and exhihUiny the results rather than the /trineijdes <f inrestigntion. Mr. 
.Hardwick is to he emgraiulated on the successful oekmemeni of a difficull 
CuRISTIAN llEME.MJiRAvNUKR, Oct. 1853. 

“//<7 has hestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his nmterials; 
he has selected (hem with judgment, and he presents them in an equable and 
eoiupaci style 17, 1853. 

“ This book is one of a promised scries of ‘Theological Manuals.’ In ona 
respect, it may he taken as a sign of the times. Jl is a small unpretending 
vofutne in appearance, but it is based on learning enough to have SH/jiced, half a 
century since, for the ground of two or three quartos, or at feast for several 
portly octavos. For its purpose it is admirable, giviug you a careful and iftlel- 
ligcnt summary of events, and at the same time indicating (he best sources of 
information for the further guidance of the stuckut. Among the authorities 
thus r(f erred to, nr find the nwsl modern as v:.elt as the most ancient, the eon- 
iluetdal as mil as the English ."'* — l^raxisii Quartekly, Noy. 1853. 

“ It is disiingmsked by the same diligent research and conscientious acknowledg- 
ment of authonties which procured for 31 a. Hardwick’s ‘ History of the 
Articles of llciligioii’ such a favourable reception^ 

ISoTES AND ClUEllIJ.S, Oct. S, 1S53. 

“ To a good method and good materials 31.vi. II ardwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfecily transparent style. TFc did not expect to find great literary qnnliiws 
■in such a nianuat, hut we liavR found (hem r v:e should he sa/isfed in this 
respect with conmeness and intelligibility ; bid while this book has hulk, it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interestiny!* 

Nonconpohmist, Nov. 30, 1853. 

“ As a manual for the student of Ecclesiastical History in the Middle Ages, we 
know no English work which can he compared io Ma. ll\UJ>WiCic’s book. U 
has two great merits, that it conslantly refers the reader to the authorities, both 
original and eritical, on whiok Us stalcments arc founded; and that it pre- 
serves a just proportion in dealing with vario us suhjects.^^ 

Guardlvn, April 12, 1854. 
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3. A History of tlie Book of Comiuoii Prayer, 

together uith a Rationale of the several Offices. Bj the ilev. 
.FRA^^cls Procter, Vicar of Wittou, Norfolk, and late 
Pellow of St. Catharine’s Hall, Crown Svo. cloth, 10^. 

riiocTEu’s ‘History of the Book of Coiiimon Prayer* w far Iho lest 

commcniarij extant Not onl^ do the present 'dlitslrallons ernbraet; the 

whole nmpc of ornjhtal sources indicated hy iMii. J*ALMEit, hui j\Jk. PhoctI'R 
compares the present Book of Common Prmjcr with (he Scotch and Aiucncan 
forms; and he frequenttif sets out in full the Sarnni Offices. As a mnniuit of 
CJctensivc inf or mat ion, hhtoriced and ntiud, hihued with sound Church pTitict’ 
piles, we are entirely satisjied with We. Pjiocteb’.s imporfanl rohmeP 

Christian JIememiuianceu, April, 1S55. 

“// is a resume of all that has been done in the wan of invest ipalion in reference to 
the .Vraper-]jookP—\mEyj^vy\, ieh. 17, 1S55. 

“ Ife can have Uitle doubt IhuHsln, Procter’s History if our IMimjy will scon 
supersede the wcU-kaown work of WnJUATr.Y, and become a wiich'USed hand' 
hook beyond the circuits of the University for the more immcdialc use of which 
a has hem produced Notes and Queries, March, l&Oo. 

AUho a fh very decidedly aiiti-Uiman in ils tone, we tjladhj accept U as a substitute 
for the dull and dreary doymatism of Wueatly. It presents, in a popular and 
ayrecahle narrative, the hisioi'y of those variations to which so much attention 
has been directed during the laic eventful controversies ; and while if conlaias a 
very cart f ul, learned and sckolarlike exposition of these changes, it also f urnlshcs 
a most valuable commentary on the s-uccessive texts of the formularies themselves, 
as they axe exhibited either in Ike original editions, or in the useful manuals of 
Bulley (?/;<'/ KEHLiNtr,”-— D ublin Keview {Itornan Catholic), April, 1855. 

“ Ua can speak with just praise of this compendious lid comprehensive volume. It 
appears to be compiled with great care and judgment , and has prof fed larged y by 
the accmiuUded Materials collected hy the learning and research of the Iasi ffly 
years. It is a manual of great value h the student of F.cclcsiasiicat History and 
of almost equal iniercst to every admirer of the LHurgy and Services of the 
English 67/ -London Quarterly Keview, April, 1855. 

“//f is indeed a complete and f airly •wrif ten history of the Liturgy; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to imny 
troubled conscicfices tvkat ought to he known to them, viz. : — that they May, 
mthoutfear of compromising the principles of evangeUed truth, give their cmevt 
and consent to ike contents of the Book of Common Prayer, Mr. Procter Im 
done a great service io the Church by this admirable digest P 

Church or England Quarterly, April, 1355. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continued. 


4. BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 

Js^ihiani Masttr of Harrow School^ formerly fdhw of Trinily Collnjr.^ Canihridye, 

A General View of tlic History of the Canon of tlic 
j\cw Testament during the /iKST FOUR CENTURIES. 

Crown (Svo. cloth, 

Tin: Alt III or is one of (hose iv/io are ieacJtimj vs (hat it is jmsiUc to rifle the 
siorehouses of German iheoloyy, without bearing away the taint of their atnio- 
sphere : and to recognise (he value of their ammulafed treasures, and even 
iradr the ragnries of iheir fheoretin ingemdtg, witkoiil ahmlomng in the pursnii 
the dear sight and sound feeling of EugTtsk common sense .... It is hg far 
the hest and most compldc hoo/r of the I'ind; and ire should h: g!ud to sec it 
tveU placed on the lists of our examining chaplaiusT — GuaHTMAX, OcI. 3, 1853, 

“ Learned, dispasslonule, dismudnaling, worthy of his suhjr.rl and the present 
state of Clmstuai Literature in. rdation to ill* 

Buitisij Quaktkkly, 0('i. 3, 1855. 

*• I'o the siudeul in Theology it will prove an admiraUc Text-Book : and lo all 
others who hare any curiosity on the subject it will he satisfactory us mie of the 
:no.d useful and ins/ruvtice pieces of history which the records of the Clntrch 
supply Quaktekiy, Oefc. 1835. 

“ The Author carries wlo the exenution of his design a careful and painslaking 
srholarship .... Considered as a list w/Testimotiiiils in. favour of (he canf/nical 
writiugs, our Authors work deserres the praise of great diligence, and maufest 
co«Ac?V>///o//5Hm U.KVIEW (UxiTAitiAX), Oct. 1855. 

“ If the rc.d of the series of manuals, of whleh I he present rolnree forms a parL arc 
as ahlg exeeided, (he Ohrldian public wiU he greatly htdcbled lo the projectors 
of Ihi; phmy^huVMiniX ClILUCIIMAX. 

“ There is noth tug, so far as v:g hwv:, resembling U in (he English lougve , . , lie 
have here ‘presented, lo us a striking and immnons view of a very broad and 
comprehensive snljcel, marked throughout hy rich and copious erudilioa. 
A volume which ice consider a most valuable addition to the literature oj 
Eevelalion. Scidptiire KxposUors, of whatever navie, will acknowledge that tfuvj 
he.ee been laid under deep oUigalion by I ha work Wes'I'cott.’* 

llRmsii Baxxeu, Jan. 4, 1858. 

“ The conception of the work, and the dmriniinalwn and learning vAlh which it is 
exmded, adapt it most ihoroughly lo the jrreseut stale and foms of conltGursy 
on the subject to which it relalesI^--N(mcom'Oii'ymT, Jau. C3, 1856, 

A LIST OF »TI09ES VX IMMELUtl! PREPARATION, SEE OVER PAGE. 
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fljeffhjitnl Slaimirfs. 


THE rOUOWlNG WORKS OE THE SERIES ARB IN EREPARATION. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament, 

with an outline of Scripture History. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Jlefrrew Text 
of the Prophet ISAIAH. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

Epistles, 

Notes, CrWpal and Explanatory, on the Greek Text 
of the POUIl GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OP THE 
APOSTLES. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek Text 
of the CANONICAL EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE. 

A History of the Christian Church during THE FIRST 
SIX CENTUlilES. 

A. History of the Christian Church from the Beyinniny 
of the XVIIth CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

An Historical Exposition of the Apostles', Nicene, 
and Jthmasian CREEDS. 

An Exposition of the Articles of the Church of 

England. 

Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 
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THE JOUKNAL 

OP 

CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY- 

Nos. 1. to VI. price 4^. each. Vols. I. ami II. ia cloth, 12 j. G^/, each. 


This Journal has been established as a mediura*Jof communication 
between Scholars and others iiitci*ested in Classical and Sacred 
Philology, The first number appeared in March, 18.54; and it is 
proposed to continue the publication of threo numbers, forming a 
volume yearly, in March, Juno, and December. The character of 
this publication may bo seen from the following list of the principal 
contents of the first six numbers : — 

On the Birds of Aristophane.s ; On Lucretius ; On St. Paul, and Philo 
Judreus ; On the Dating of Ancient History; On the Study of the 
Bible among our Forefathers ; On the Sophists ; On the Martyrdom 
and Commemoration of Saint Hippolytus ; On some Greek Tragic 
Fragments ; On the Classical Authorities for Ancient Art ; On a 
point of Doctrine of the Ancient Atomists ; Review of Sclmeldo- 
wiifs Edition of the (Edipus Rex of Sophocles; S. Cl emeus Alex, 
on New Testament Chronology ; On the Interpretation of a passage 
in the Nleomaehoaii Ethics of Aristotle ; On the Topography of 
Halicarnassus; On some Passages in Lucretius; On the Hebrew 
Cubit ; On the probable Connexion of the Ilha3tians and Etruscans 
with the Thracian Stock of Nations ; A Plea for Greek Accents ; 
On a Passage in tlio Muratorian Canon ; On the Egy])tiau Month 
Adrian ; On the Date of the Composition of Herodotus’s History ; 
Nicomachean Ethics, Book V. ; Eudeiriian Ethics, Book IV. ; 
On Sophistical Rhetoric; On Aischylus Choeph. 278— *296 (ed, 
Diudorf); On some Pas-sagos in Sophocles; The Mission of Titus 
to the Coiinthiaus ; On the Origin and Meaning of Roman Names ; 
On Latin Lexicography ; On the Borders of the Inheritance of the 
Tribe of Naphtali ; and on the Site of the Cities denounced by our 
Saviour in the Gospels ; Observations on Mr. Law’s “ Criticism of 
Mr. Ellis's new Theory concerning the Route of Hannibal.” 

Besides the above, the Journal contains shorter articles under the 
titles of “Adversaria” and “Anecdota;” Copious Notices of New 
Books ; the “ Contents ” of Foreign Journals ; and very carelully 
drawn up “ Lists of New Books,” English and Foreign, bearing on 
the subjects to which the Journal is devoted. 
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CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY- continued. 

As it has not been always practicablo to issue the niniibers at the 
beginning of the month, so as to he in time for ^^Afagazine Parcels/' 
some disappointment has occasionally arisen. To prevent this, 
Gentlemen ordering it fi'om their country Booksellers, should 
request them to keep repoating the order during tho month till 
they get it; and in all cases care should be taken to give the exact 
title and the London Publishers* names, Messrs. Bull & Daldv, 
186, Fleet Street. 

Contributions, Books for Review, and Advertisements, should bo 
directed to “ Editors op tuk Journal oi?’ Ct-Assic.vL and Saculd 
Philology, care of Messrs. Macmillan t Co., Cambridge/' 


A TZVr COMPLETE CoPIRS IN 9 YoLS. 8V0. GLOTir, PIUCR £7 
CAN STILL m HAD OP 


THE CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN 

MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 

WITH AN INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND OF AUTITOKS. 


This important Work was commenced iii l-SiO, and the I.tsc volume 
was completed in ISoL During those nine years, it iveelved 
oiiginal contributions on almost every branch of pure and ap])lied 
Mathemtitics, by many of tho most distinguished Hritish Mathe- 
maticians, and also by several of the most ominont Foreign. It 
. may, therefore, justly claim a place in every >Scicutific, Public, or 
Private Library. 

Amongst the Contributors will bo found :-~Profc.ssors Blackburn, 
Booi/e, Cdllins, De Morgan, Donkin, Stores, Sylvestjsu, 
William Thompson ; Sir Williaji Rowan HAAriLTON ; Dr. Boom ; 
Messi's. Carmichael, Cayley, Cockle, Cotteril, Homkusiiam Cox, 
Hart, Haughton, Heahn, Maxwell, F. W. Newman, Pueak, 
Salmon, Spottiswoode, Townsend, Walton, Weddle, &c. &c. ficc. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS 

roB 

GOLLICGEB AND SCHOOLS. 


Mk. Coopku's GEOMBTRicAr. Coxto Sections. [Prejvmnf/. 

^iIk. Fitosr's Newton, Sections I. II. III. Witli Kotea .-ind 

I’roblciiia. 10s. 6tZ. 

Mn. OoDERAv’s Treatise ox the Lunar Tiieouv. 5 s. 6 d 

Mu. Grant’s riiANE Astuoxomv. Cs. 


Mb. Hemmikg’s Biffbuextial and Ixteobal Calcudus. 

Second I'lditioTi. Os. 

Mb. Lund’s Eas\* Coubsr of Ameura. Second Edition. ‘As. Cxi 

Mu. Pakkixson’s Elemiontabv Mechanics. Ad. 

Mu. rAEJUNsox’s Kliv.mestaky Tukatise on Optics. [ Pn - ixtr ' mj . 

Mu. Peauson’s Treatise on Finite Differences. 

Soouud Edition. 5s. 


Mr. Piiear’s Ei.ement-ujv Hydrostatics. Ad. 

iln, Pheak’s IiIiaoientary Mechanics. G(Z. 

iMp.. ]'’l'ok]jf;'s EiiEJiENTAitY Coxio Sections. Ad . 

Mr. I’lARNAiii) S.M!tu’s Arithmetic and Aegef.r.a. 10.v. Cd. 

!Mu. 1 ’aun.\ri) Smith’s Arithmetic for Schools. 4.s. Gd. 


Mr. 15.AUNAV.D S-MiTii’s Key to the above. {JuM- lloulij. As.Atl 
Mu. Barnard Smith’s Mecuanxcs and Hvdrost’atics. 

■Mr. Snowball’s Plane and Sfheuical Tuioonometuy. 

EigliOi Edition. Ta. Ad. 

Prop. Tait’s and Mr. Steel’s Treatise on Dynamics, lo*-. cd, 

Mr. ToDIIUXTER’s DlFFliUENTIAI. AND JnTEGR.M. (J.M.CULUS. 

Second Edition. 10«, GfZ. 

Mr, Todhunter’s An.vlytical Statics. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS-Continued. 

Mr. Todhtjntek's Peanb Co-ordinate Geometry. ■ 10s. M. 

Mb. ToDHUJfTER’a Treatise on Algebra. [Preparing. 

Mb. Todhdxtek’s Algebra for Beginners, [Preparing. 

Prof. Wilson’s Treatise on DYNmcs, Os- 6d!. 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems, 1848 to 1851. 

Solutions by Messrs. Febukhs and Jackson. 15s. 6cl. 

Cambridge Senate-House Riders, 1848 to 1851. Witli Solu- 
tions by Mr. Jameson. 7s. 6d, 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems, Jan, 8, 1852. “With 
Solutions. Is. 6(2. 

Cambridge Sis^ate-House Problems and Riders, 1854. With 
Solutions by the Moderators, Messrs. Walton & Mackenzie. 10*. 6(i. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASS BOOKS. 

Mr. Drake’s EuMENIDES op A'Isciiylus. With English Notes, 

7*. 6(2. 

Mb. Drake’s Demosthenes de Corona, With English Notes. Bs. 
Mr. Frost’s Thucydides, Book VI. With Englisli Notes. 7s. 6(2. 


Dr. Humphreys’ Kxeroitationes Iamuic.u. 5s. G(2, 

Mb. Mayor’s Juvenal. AVith English Note.s. lOs. 6(2. 

Mr. Meriv.\le’s Sallust. AVith Knglwh Notes. 5s. 

Mr. Turing’s Construing Book. 2s. 6(2. 

Mr. Weight’s Hellenica. AYith English NoteA 3s, 6c2, 

Mr. Wright’s Help to Latin Grammar. 4s. 6(2. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 

Mr. Theing’s Elements op Grammar. New Edition. 2s, 

Mb. Thring’s Child’s Grammar. New Edition. Is. 

Mb. Paeminter’s Materials for English Grammar, 8s. 6(2. 


K. CLAY» YKINTER, BllEAU STREKT HILL. 












